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My reaſon is, 
1 diſpoſction or wen 


ever br 


"0 . | Ger x cannot Fotbear adding, 


. 24d wr — that the goodneſs _ 
vf your heart crowns "ge _ honours, and 


| 3 corre 


5 5 e N or TG on your G 
met ton to the ſupreme ſee; which will o 
4one hereafter by fitter hands: 1 
Ppuuell this epiſtle with the loſs ſuſtained 
2 3 province, and tie 
t fereby occafioned. Such 
Vinmnmnit lun the compaſs F my preſent 
wich extends no farther than ta the 
ES. e dedicating a book. ro my Dioceſan Arc 
dWiſhop: and I entreat your Grace to con- ” 
ſder the ſollouing Addreſs.in this light. But 
= = a new plea offering itſelf, which I 7 not 
= _ foreſee, I beg I may. be allowed to inſert it © 
=. here,——Your tranſlation, my Lord, — Wh 
uc an attempt much more ſeaſonable than, 7 
Fo © apprehended: I mean in reſpect of your 
5 3 3: , | northern friends; 7 whom memorials of ali 
BE -: _ will. naturally be coveted on this occa- "of © 
Wee the original be deeply grauen | 
„ ſo d deeply as never to be  . 
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8 appear in the following i inquiry. 


„ 


ut let it be premiſed, that true glory is a 


motive of real worth, and which ever has 
had, and ever muſt have, great weight with 
mankind; and perhaps the greateſt weight . 

with the beſt and nobleſt minds. Even a 


part of it has had fo much influence, as to 
produce ſome of the moſt illuſtrious actions, 
and to form ſome of the fineſt and moſt ami- 

able characters in all antiquity. And if the 


. praiſe of men could operate thus forcibly; how 


much more forcibly, had it been accompa- 
nied and enforced with the prai 2 of God? For 


| though theſe good heathens had gods of their 


own, Whoſe favour and approbation they 
ſonght; yet what could avail the approbation 
of Juch $ods? Whoſe own characters were FE. 


naerally reputed very. defective, to ſay no 


worſe. - But to proceed; glory and infamy 


5 are evidently threefold; as confiſting in the 


approbation, or diſapprobation, , of our 
2 More - creatures; . 
And Hiri, of the Supreme Being, the great 


Searcher of hearts. Which let us briefly con- 
der in this order, as thotives to ane and 
UMfſugſives from vice. The 

1 Firft branch vf truerglorfy i6ehe 3 : 
Von of gur own minds. Concerning which it 
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Z 


our can {bs dutived from eee. 
n. Lonſidering the partialiti 
pe {elf-love, it may juſtly be aſked, 
| how any man can be. truſted to judge his 
own caſe, or to determine any thing relating 
to his own character. And indeed it muſt 
be owned, as far as the public is concerned, 
that no man's one 1 is ordinarily to be taken 
in h Shalf, The public has nothing, 
to do with men's 4 ations approbations, of 
which it cannot pretend to judge; nor in- 
"deed of any thing : diredly but their actions: 
according to which, or the appearance of 
which, it frames characters, and raiſes or de- 


Preſſes every man's reputation. Neverthe- 


lefs, the approbation of a man's own mind, 


or, in other words, the teftimony of his n- 


ſcience is, or may be, not only a comfortable 
circumſtance, but really honourable and glo= 
rious. For though men are greatly and con- 
ſtantly biaſſed in their own favour, and very _ 

prone to bend their judgment towards their 


8 affections; yet it is in their power, in a great 


meaſure at leaft, to judge fairly and impar- 
tially; and a wiſe and good man will not 


fail to. make uſe of that power. He will. 
guard as carefully as he can againſt every in- 


— Nance of Telf-deluſion, and even make allow OY, 


_ ances for that ſelfiſh bias before-mentioned. 0 
B 2 Fr 
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| And though in examining and judging h . 
ſelf he cannot pretend to exactneſs, yet in the 
main he will Judge ri ThleOus judgment. And 
in order hereto he is peculiarly qualified, : 


- notwithſtanding the foregoing diſadvantage; , 


as being not only conſcious of his own in- 
tentions, but well appriſed of the grounds 


and motives whereon he acted; points undiſ- 


" 


coverable for the moſt part by other men, and 
known only to God and a man's own con- 
ſcience. Though therefore the world be leſs 
partial; yet. wanting that light, and that in- 
formation, which every” individual poſſeſſes 
' concerning. his own conduct; it muſt often 
| Happen that private approbation is more juſt _ 
- than public, and, by conſequence, of greater 
moment. However, every man muſt be al- 
lowed capable, in all ordinary caſes, of form- 
ing a judgment of his own actions. And 


indeed without ſuch a power, the great prin- 
ciple of conſcience would turn to ſmall ac- 


count; or rather be a mere word without a 
meaning.— The reſult then of ſuch a judg- 
ment is the approbation of virtue, and the 


_ condemnation of vice; the one being amiable 
5 and excellent, the other vile and odious in 
its own nature. The virtuous man there- 


fore muſt approve and applaud his own ac- 


2 tions as far as they 1 his character. 5 
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as the preference of light to darkneſs. No 5 55 5 


rule, no degree of humility can prevent or 
ſtop it. Fearleſs of conſequences, conſcience 

muſt and will do juſtice in a man's O-ππn 

| breaſt; and whenever he does well, eongra- 


tulate hg commend him. No r en, of _ 


- virtuous conduct can it poſſibly blame as 
ſuch; however it may blame it as being de- 
| feRive, or not virtuous enough: an allay 
which cleaves to all human characters, and 
which no man's conſcience. can overlook or 
forget. In ſhort, though fully ſenſible of 

human imperfection, and ready to acknow- 
| ledge it; it cannot fail of 2 approving and ex- 


” tolling all worthy actions, , virtuous diſpoſi- 


tions, and generous conduct. Is then this 
voice, this verdict of a good man's con- 
ſeience really glorious? Can ſuch ſecret praiſes, 
| ſuch filent whiſpers, do him honour, and 
dignify his character? How different from 
the loud voice of fame, and the acclamations 
of the public! Very different indeed, and 


 raſtly inferior, if glory is to be eſtimated by 
1 noiſe and ſound. But this is not the caſe; y 


as we ſhall plainly perceive, if we examine 
- the idea. True glory can only ariſe from, 
and conſiſt i in, the approbation of competent Nt 
1 Judges, ne" whereyer * be found; ; her : 


6 Virtue ig, Vice Aa; | 
ther the applauſe be private or public, ſoft : 
or loud, is of ſmall moment; the honour is 
really done, and. muſt accrue to the agent. 
Now that conſcience is truly a competent 
judge, and in ſome reſpects peculiarly qua- 


_ lfied, has been already ſhewn; and from 


e it follows, that its teſtimony is really 
and proportionably glorious. By good men 
it has ever been prized and eſteemed accord- 
ingly; who have taken great care to preſerve 
it pure and inviolate, and refuſed to ſacrifice 
it to any worldly conſiderations. It has been 
held facred, and highly revered, by the very 
heathens themſelress who have repreſented a_ 
man of honour and virtue as ſcorning to com- 
mit a baſe action, though he was ſure of con- 
cealing it both from gods and men, So great 
a regard they thought due to the dignity of 
reaſon, and the authority of conſcience. And 
indeed to fome of them, the very turpitude 
of a villanous action appeared' ſo ſhocking, | 
that they could not endure it even in idea. 
Nothing could tempt them out of their inte- - 
grity, or make them give up the praiſe and 
approbation of their own minds. A way of 
thinking that might have become even the 
purity and fanctity of the chriſtian religion. 
Ad indeed we find the Apoſtle himſelf thus 
MV and ag in the teflimony of his 
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; ani ſohcitoys, bene all things, to By 
ris it clear and va %% | 
And as virtue recoives and enjoys this 3 in- 
ternal hongur, . vice meets With QUgrace, = 

and is branded with infamy even in a man's 
own breaſt, Ile finds his conduct dilap- 
proved and condemned by an inyi 10 judge, 
Whoſe ſentenee he can neither ev 
Sometimes perhaps he may be "able to drawn 
the voice of conſcience, and ſtifle its re- 
proaches for a while; but at proper intervals, 
they will be heard, and fill the offender with 
2 ſhame and confulion. When a man's ac- 
tions are at variance with his judgment, 
and he lives in oppoſition to the light of his 
' own mind; how ſhould he ever be ſatisfied 
with himſelf? What can be more diſhonour- | 
| able, what more ignominious, than to go on 
felf-condemned, and be ſentenced a criminal - 
by his own heart? And what renders his caſe 
| yet more ſhameful, is, chat while he is re- 
belling againſt reaſon and conſcience, he is 
engaged in a vile ſubjection to his luſts and 
. paſſions, and lives a miſerable ſlave of his 
own making,—The ſhame attending. vicious 
courſes is remarkably felt in the fixſt ſtage; 
inſomuch that young ſinners are ſtartled even 
in ſecret. | If lf their 5 be in, 1795 ; 
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e nor alter, | 


. 8 8 Firtue Stade Fi ce bl. 
entrance into a ſinful courſe, The 1 ur 


85 and deformity of unworthy actions are pain- 


ful and ſhocking; and they find it difficult to 


overcome the ſenſe of ſhame, and the native 


= candor. of their own minds. By vicious 
practice that ſenſibility is indeed leſſened, 


Ne but ſeldom loſt. Uabirual offenders are ſab- 


ject to frequent returns of ſelf-diſpleaſure ; 1 
and there are certain times and ſeaſons, when 5 


even the moſt profligate ſinners are apt to 
| think meanly and contemptibly of them. 


ſelvxes. And no wonder, conſidering how 
: they debaſe themſelves, and What violence + 
they offer to the chief powers and principles | 
pf human 9 775 mt wy 
Slͤeconaly, If we take glory i in the common 
0 and popular ſenſe of the word, as it ſignifies 15 
the approbation and eſteem of che public; 
nothing gives ſo fair a title to it as virtue, 
nothing ſo juſtly. forfeits it as vice. No 
amiable character was ever heard of, where 
virtue was not the Principal ingredient: and 
here it has been wanting, the greateſt abi- 
lities and moſt ſhining talents have produced 
; nothing but infamy. Virtue: has charms to 
win the hardeſt hearts, and ſubdue the moſt _ 
5 fayage diſpoſitions; ; to ' excite veneration = 
| wherever it appears, and to extort praiſe and 
e even from the fierceſt barbarians; ; 52 . 
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ſo good an account; foraſmu h 
directly the moſt valuable ruits; provides for 
all ſtates, ſuits all & in 

all the relations of 


ot one meritorious action ; can 


practice, n 
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to its peace and pro- 
ſperity; well may it be expected that virtue 
| 5 hould be eſteemed, and had! in honour in 
communities, and in all ages. 
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0 Virtue glorious, nie er 

enemies cannot think ill of it. Nay they 
muſt, even againſt their wills, have a ſecret 
eſteem and veneration for it. Though 
they may revile it outwardly, they are, and 
muſt be, conſcious at the ſame time of its 
worth and excellence. But this is not all: 


f they often ſpeak well of a, © whatever. be 1 


their motives; and are frequently heard to 
praiſe virtue, while they are practiſing vice. 
One way or other they are compelled, in 


| ſome degree, to do it juſtice. 


It is not to be doubted, but the b Loads. 1 | 
the upright are reverenced by knaves; the 


Find and charitable by*hard-hearted miſers; 


and the meek and. merciful by tyrants and 

oppreſſors. Though they have not a heart 

to imitate ſuch characters; yet they cannot 
avoid thinking of them, at leaſt, with eſteem 

and reſpect. But here perhaps it may beaſked, 

it virtue be thus univerſally honoured, whence - 

thoſe hardſhips and diſcouragements which 


i it has ſo often endured? How commonly has 


it been found not only diſcountenanced, but 
| perſecuted and oppreſſed? In ſhort, what idea 
more familiar than that of ſuffering virtue? 
To which 1 anſwer, that this is no way in- 
conſiſtent with the doctrine before us. 80 
far from it, that virtue has ever become more 


glorious by ſuffering. But when | it lands in 
1 " "obo 


| the way of evil men, and. evil deſigns, what 
wonder if it be oppoſed at any rate? The 


 frowns of oppreſſion, and the ſtorms of per- 


ſecution, it naturally expects from that quar- 


ter; and that without any diminution of ita 
credit; on the contrary, they render it more 


Vun irtue grin, Fic ice i: Z 11 


| venerable and more illuſtrious. Nothing can 


redound more to its honour than ſuch treat- 


ment from ſuch hands; eſpecially conſider- 


ing how generally ! It 1s adored and revered _ 


by] its very perſecutors. In a word, however 


it may ſucceed in other reſpects, it never did, 


never can fail of che real d e, of 
mankind. 


On the other hand, vice, however i it may 


prevail in practice, is ſure to be diſapproved | 
and condemned. Amidſt all the corruptions 
of mankind it cannot riſe into credit and 
_ eſteem; but expoſes men to infamy and con- 


tempt, and utterly ruins their characters. It 


is in its own nature ſo black and deformed ; | 


— 


ſo odious and miſchievous; ſo fatal to he" ; 


_ viduals, and ſo pernicious to public ſtates and 


: communities; that even its votaries dare not 
to be advocates, nor open their lips in favour 
of it. Ofall the evils which infeſt ſociety z 
of all the croſſes and calamities which embit- 
ter human life; much the greater part is to 
2 be e to the account of. 1 vice and wicked- 
| neſs. 


we 


we 
Sh 1 ſets man nt man, and win 
ö againſt himſelf; darkens his underſtanding, 5 


and perverts his judgments; weakens his 
hands, and corrupts his heart. It makes 


W Piet fande. 


men inordinate, diſobedient, licentious, dif- 


ſolute; contemners of all ſocial obligations, 
and violators of all order, harmony, and 
peace. It incapacitates them for the ſervice 
of the public, and renders them unfit to be 
employed or truſted; dreaded by ſome, de- 
teſted by others, and diſliked by all. —This I 
ſay is manifeſtly the natural tendency of vice, 
and theſe the fruits which it ordinarily pro- 
duces. What pretenſion then can it poſfibly 
have to honour and eſteem? If the condition : 
and circumſtances of wicked men kappen to 
cover them from open contempt, or gain 
them the appearance of honour and reſpect; 
it can be no more than the appearance: for 
in reality they are pitied and deſpiſed; nor 
can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. It is in no 
man's power to have a real value and eſteem 
for them; unleſs it be on account of ſome 
virtues mixed with their vices. This may, 
and often does alter the caſe: but conſidered 
as vicious they can never be eſteemed. Their 
real portion is ſhame and contempt, both 
without and within; their character agrees ; 
: With the rags of gy and the 
| " : 


1 of the public are co n of drmable to 
their own. + 5 A 
' Thirdly, The third . ak ae of 1 
I true glory is the approbation of God him- | 
ſelf; the great Lover of righteouſneſs, and 
Patron of all virtue. His approbation of 
virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are ſo clear 
and certain both from reaſon and revelation, 
that it is in no man's power to doubt of it. 5 
An All- perfect Being muſt neceſſarily ap- 
prove, in the higheſt degree, the moſt ami- 
able and moſt excellent thing in the world 
and he muſt equally deteſt the moſt odious 


\ 


and abominable. Can a Being infinitely | _ 
good, not delight i in goodneſs? Or he whos "oF 


of purer eyes than to behold i mquity, ber it any 


7. avour? If any confirmation was needful, 


we might appeal to all his ſanctions. The 
ſum and ſubſtance of the former is to oblige 
men to eſchew evil, and do good; to purify 
their manners, and make them proficients i in 
virtue. And the latter are calculated for the 
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- fame ends; to lead men to their duty, their =_ 


| happineſs, and their perfection, by working 


on their hopes and fears, and drawing them | FE 4 En J l 
by the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful motives 
N othing therefore is plainer, than that vir- 5 5 1 
tue is moſt acceptable, and vice moſt 'odious i 
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ſider the ineſtimable value of God's appro- 
bation, as being the higheſt pitch and the ut- 


moſt perfection of all glory; not to mention 


the mighty advantages conſequent thereupon, 


which are not my preſent ſubject. And 


ſurely we cannot be inſenſible, what an ho- 


-nour it muſt be to the children of men, to 


have their conduct approved by an all-per- 


fect, unerring J udge! The worth of true 


glory, whatever it he, muſt riſe in proportion 


to the wiſdom and dignity of the perſon by 


whom it is conferred. Even among our- 
ſelves, is not the good opinion of the wiſeſt 
and worthieſt men moſt coveted? But, alas! 
what is the good opinion of the wiſeſt men, 


if compared with the approbation of the 
Supreme Being? which as much exceeds 


theirs, as divine perfections exceed human 


infirmities. It is but very imperfectly that 
men can judge of the merits of each other. 


Ihe true ſprings of action are unknown, 


and the ſecrets of the heart impenetrable by : 


them. Their inſight into men's characters 


being thus ſhort and ſuperficial, they eaſily 
may, and frequently do misjudge. And to 
this they are ſtill more liable, on account at. 


— 


thoſe various prejudices which are ſo apt to 


miſlead them. For they are often more go- 


N verned i by affeQion, or 9 than by 


real 
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bias the divine underſtanding, As God is 


omniſcient, ſo he is perfectly impartial. He 


is the great ſearcher of hearts, and penetrates 


into the inmoſt receſſes of our ſouls. Not a 


motive can offer, not a purpoſe be formed, not 
a thought ſtir, unperceived by him; but the 
| Whole preceſs of the mind is naked and open 


in his ſight, Every man's character there- 


fore muſt appear to him in its true light, and 
genuine colours. So that from his appro- 


bation they derive the fulleſt and firmeſt 


ſanction, the infallible ſtamp of truth. And 
what can be conceived more glorious than 


ſuch a divine atteſtation? Can the ambition 


of either men or angels riſe higher than to 


be approved and applauded by the great 


Judge of heaven and earth? Compared to 
his, how inconſiderable is the praiſe of all 
mankind, or even the united applauſes of the 


whole creation ! Let any man be ſuppoſed 


at the great. day to receive the approbation 
of the whole world then aſſembled; and even 
to hear his praiſe reſounded by the whole 
hoſt of heaven; : ſo vaſt an honour would fall 


| infinitely ſhort of that divine encomium, that 


15 
re ide . and the truth of the aſe; But 5 
| Wan of this kind can poſſibly obſtruct or 
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and confuſion 


4 x 


ae the horrible: 


| "ich will then cover: „the wicked, when 


their characters are publicly ſummed up and 
ſealed by the univerſal . udge. Not an eye 
will they dare to lift up towards him whom 


. they diſhonoured in this life; whoſe autho- 


_ rity they inſulted, and whoſe laws they ſet 


at naught. The conſciouſneſs of their pre- 
ſumption and impiety will then overwhelm 
their ſouls: with ſhame and dread, and re- 
morſe un} ble; and this will: be their 


portion and N 


« 


vmotion for ever. 


Upon the whole, to pretend to deſpiſe the 
| good opinions of mankind, is vain affecta- 
tion; ; to flight the' teſtimony of our con- 
ſcience, is extreme folly ; but to- neglect and 
diſregard the approbation of Heaven, is def- 


4 
> 
7 
4 


erate madneſs. 7 For beſides that all our 
; hopes depend hereupon, it is,” conſidered in 
" itſelf, infinitely, deſirable. Our natural in- 


3 


clinations are = far from being croſſed and 


ob ted by religion, that the beſt and 
nobleſt of them can be Sratißed no other 
Way. The defire of true glory is one of the 
moſt generous inclinations that belong to the 


* 


2 


> 


"occaſion, 


* 


on ſuch 


which 


DEDICATION. 


all avenues that. Should 1 ſay vs 1 
8 know, freely. and ee ugh I 


__ ſhould beftaimy « tend: ſo tha 
no eaſy matter to ſteer- an equal courſe 
between your Grace's diſpleaſure and 
publick cenſure.—If I wrote, my Lord, 
to your eye, or to JOu7« ear. few words 
would ſuffſice; _— perhaps the fewer the. 
better. But readers will expect 
more; en 3 if 1, own. myſelf 
very unwilling to diſappoint hong In 
truth, my principal aim is to ſketch out 
a portrait for their uſe; and gladly would 
5 Daene mende their 


Nevertheleſs, I ſhall not pre- 
to expa will not take upon me 
to anticipate hiſtory, or return the national 
a few 
plain truths; @ little chaſte priſe; a de- 


voice. All I aſk is, to be indulged 


liberate; guarded addreſs; 


con * 
elf to the outlines of a character, the 


ſions, and above my es 
112 Great i is the ſatisfaction, my 
yew the benefit, which your c 

rive from the wiſdom. of your inſrudion 
beck de a ered and important nut 


and 


8 


/ 


+ completion. of which is es wy; 2 


FV 


C | leſs toinſiſt on, the race 
LOCULTLC on; which, however the. 24 
m our ſenſes and affections, can- 


not enlighten our underſtandings. This 
end is obtained hy means much more ef · 
fectual. It is chiefly by ſtrong. reaſon 
and maſculine ſenſe that our aſſent is 
gained, and our admiration excited. The 
pure doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, 
thus enforced and recommended, ſtrike ir- 
xeſiſtibly, and bear down all oppoſition: 


they engage the attention of the moſt ob- 


A 'L neſs ene. willing ; 


durate minds, and triumph over the TY Ds: 


Fecher; and paſſions of mankind. 


And yet, my Lord, what I have men- 


4 1 is 4 part, an inferior part, of your 
eloquence. The ſtrength of your argu- 


ments, the force of your exhortations, 
and the candour of your addreſs, muſt al! 
give way to the power and prevalence of 55 


our illuſtrious example. This is a living 


Proof of the dignity of virtue, and the di. 
vine excellence of Our r eligion; A proof 5 5 
h univerſally ſtrikes the eye, and 0 


s into the heart. Nothing has been, 


5 nothing will be, able to refſt he influence | 3 


ch ntment of ſuch a character.— 


WS Though 


T Thoightt 1 may not; vithor 


23 7 racter at length; yet a few ſhort cl 
os teriſticks, or rather faint Wage may 


t + fumes 
preſumption, attempt to draw < | 


perhaps be ventured, provided they 


What I affirm they are, taken from life. 
. Moſt certainly, on this occaſion, I ſhould. 5 
not care to indulge. Ny” — or A7 _ 


neate at random. 


How can I paſs, unobſe! uk 6 Ma 


4 nuine affection for trüth, which your | 
Grace cultivates and cb 

much care; and which indeed ſeems to 

lie at the root of all that is excel ent? 

Whenever or wherever this object ap- ; 


riſhes 


We 2 


ih o 


pears, how ſtrict your attention, how in- 


flexible your attachment! Whether de- 
rived from the principles of nature, or 
the powers of reaſon, or the voice of re- 
velation, it never fails of a welcome ad- 
miſſion to your unprejudiced 
there producing thoſe generous pace 
thoſe conſummate virtues and graces, 
which bleſs mankind, and do honour to = 
human nature. More particularly, what 
ſolemn reverence for the laws of heaven, 
what ſignal fidelity to God and man! For 
© the' honour of God what noble regard, 
1 e * zeal ? TOE the welf re of man, 


mind: 


* 


ÿr By ak 
C 
| en, Hectneſs, and felicit 


x 


Ire 


1 a, 


- 


a invincible 1 kind- 10 


% „„ 
gion ſhould ſerve its cauſe, and conſult its 
credit, leſs effectually than lies in their 

power. I ſpeak not of the matter of our 
duty, but the manner of diſcharging it. 
Let eſſentials by all means be principally 
regarded; but let not circumſtantials be 
_ deſpiſed. Propriety of conduct, and de- 
cency of action, ought not to be reputed 
points of ſmall moment, if they contri- 
bute, as they certainly do, to adorn reli- 
gion, and give it an amiable figure in the 
eye of the world. Many worthy per- 
formances, and laudable endeavours, are 
daily depreciated by a negligent, abſurd, 
diſagreeable manner. Affected ſingulari- 
ties, injudicious auſterities, ungraceful 


appearances, with other circumſtances of 


the like nature, are very apt to cloud 
virtue, blemiſh her form, and darken her 
aſpect: an injury to her cauſe not eaſily 
repaired; for it muſt needs be difficult to 
reconcile thoſe minds which are alienated - 
by prejudice and diſguſt. —This I was 
| tempted to obſerve, as the caſe appears 
directly the reverſe of your Grace's ex- 
ample; wherein we find, eminently diſ- 

played, all the beauty of virtue, and all 
the dignity of religion. You have the 


happineſs to practiſe and recommend | 
%% 4 


DEDICATION: 


both with peculiar advantage, and fingu- 
lar ſucceſs; to exhibit them in their true 
colours, and native charms; and even to 
render their lovelineſs yet more lovely, 
by engaging arts and ſuperior addrefs.— 
And what wonder if fuch qualities and 
ſuch conduct produce ſuitable effects, 
both public and private? Or what won- 
der, my Lord, if them who honour virtue, 
ſhe will honour? If that luſtre which you | 
have thrown upon her be ſtrongly re- 
flected on yourſelf, and ſpread a glory 
round about you? In a word, if you 
poſſeſs her honours, and partake of her 
triumphs, without oppoſition, without in- 


terruption, and without envy ? So grate- 


ful is virtue, and fo faithful alſo the pub- 
lic, in doing juſtice and Be e e to 
diſtinguiſhed merit! | 
What follows, my Lad; not c only ſeen 
to claim a place, but cannot be omitted 
without a crime I mean that exemplary 
love of your country, which burns ſo 
nobly in your own breaſt, and has kindled 
or ſpread that gene rous paſſion all around 
you. You teach us, by all fit means and 
methods, not only to be good clergymen, 
but good Engliſimen; not only to be wiſe 
7 and vir tuous, but brave and free. You 


ſet bene us, in BN * Ng gest . 
charms of liberty, and the execrable 9 
of tyranny and bondage; .enflaming our 
minds with an ardent love for the one, 
and an unconquerable averſion for the 
other. From your Grace we learn how- _ 
to oppoſe the arts and intrigues of modern 
Rome with the ſpirit of antient Romans, 
and cheerfully to ſacrifice even our lives 
and fortunes to the preſervation of aur 
liberties, and the defence of our country. 

Tho! you was not ſeen, my Lord, like 
"ſome of your predeceſſors, at the head of 
an army, yet, with greater propriety, and 
more effect, you appeared at the head of 
an affociation, formed with the nobleſt 
views, and productive of the happieſt 
fruits. This ſeaſonable expedient, fo vi- 
gorouſly undertaken' and reſolutely pur- 
ſued by our loyal county, how did it ani- 
mate 1 excite the hole nation! So 


Mew was not to be withllood.; It prevailed 
far and wide; ſpread from county to 
county ; reviving that love of liberty, 
and rekindling that martial ardor, which, 
on former occaſions, ſo often diſtinguiſhed 
us, and, by the Wel of , ſo often 
faved „ 
, Tp | 
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That memorable zeal, thoſe glorious 
efforts exerted by your Grace on this try- 


ing occaſion, never will, never can be 
forgotten by Engli :ſhmen, till they be con- 
quered and enſlaved: and I believe, 


my Lord, you will not think it worth a 


fingle wiſh to be remembered any longer. 
If ever we are reduced to a ſtate of vaſlal- 


age, which gracious Heaven avert! our 


hiſtories will ſoon be deſtroyed, our mo- 


numents periſh, and even your Grace's 


name and character ſink into oblivion. - 


Amidſt great plenty of materials, here, 5 
my Lord, I ſtop; deaf to the further 
calls and invitations of my ſubject: a 


ſubject, if I miſtake not, fitter for a vo- ; 


lame than a dedication. I even chooſe to 
conclude abruptly, rather than ſeem to 
neglect my promiſe, or violate my pri- 


vilege: and therefore only add my moſt 


earneſt wiſhes for the long continuance of 


a life ſo peculiarly dear to this province, 


and of ſuch general importance to vt 
whole kingdom. Iam, 


My Lo R , 


Hur Grace“ 
Moft humble, 
MMaſi obedient, and 
At devoted ſervant, 
1 : WITS BALGUY, 
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N Virtue ghrious, Vie ce infamous. 9 - 


: ids of men: but how miſerably” do we 
delude ourſelves, when we ſeek for it in the 
paths of ſin! where none ever was, or ever 

will be found, worthy of our ambition. It 

is virtue only that can anſwer ſuch a de- 
mand; that can procure true honour, and 
immortal fame. As it ſhines at all times 
with its own rays, and even ſheds a luſtre 

over this preſent life; ſo an inberitance of 
glory awaits it in the next; and that of the 
pureſt and the nobleſt kind. What inex- 
preſſible honours will there crown the heads 
of the righteous! what mutual joy and exul- 
tation, what gratulations from ſaints and 

/ angels, with the world's Redeemer at their 

head! In fine, what Praiſe from God him- 

ſelf! what honours in his preſence! what 
glories at his right-hand! His faithful ſer- 
vants will ever be moſt precious 1n his light. 

Them that honoured him he will honour in a 

moſt peculiar manner; make them /hine as be 

brightneſs of the e and as the flars for 5 

ver and ever. | | 


/// T 


| The Servitude of Sin. 


Jonn VII. 34. 


Fe THE" an Fn them, Prrily, verily Lay unto 
Jou, whoſoever conhmnizrenh . is f 104 fer 


N N * 


: Saviour's conferences with the Jews; 
wherein he had been informing thoſe who 
believed on him, how they might become 
bis diſciples indeed; namely, by continuing in 
his word; nor barely 3 in the belief or pro- 
feſſion of it; but in a ſtedfaſt conformity of 
their minds and manners thereto. The con- 
ſequence of which we find ſet —_ in the 
verſe immediately following; and ye fhall ' 
ow 6 the as, and the truth 2 Ga you 

C2 5 


WY 


HESE wards are a part af of our . 


"0: The Serottude "_ Sin, 5 


. The Jer miſtaking his meaning, : ="Y 
being ftartled at any thing that looked like 
an imputation of ſervitude, preſently anſwer- 
ed, that they had no occaſion for the free- 
dom he offered them. IVe be Abraham's 
ted, ſay they, and were never in bondage 10 
any man; how ſayeſt thou then, ye ſhall be made 
free ? To undeceive them, therefore, our 
Saviour gives them to underſtand, that how- 
ever free they might be in a civil or political 
ſenſe (though even in that reſpect they had 
then no reaſon to boaſt), y et in a moral ſenſe 
they were certainly not 0. Suppoſing them 
as independent of all foreign powers as they 
pretended, or imagined; yet might they not 
groan under a domeſtic bondage? Might they 
not be ſubje& to the dominion and tyranny 
of ſin? To aſſure them that this was a true 
ſubjection, a real bondage, he proceeds in the 
words of my text; Verih, verily T ſay unts Joh 
whoſoever committeth fin is the ſervant of fin,— 
Abſtracting from the occaſion of theſe re- 
markable words, I ſhall go on to explain and 
account for the general propoſition contained 
in them.” Accordingly [ ſhall, 


(Fir, Endeavour to ſhew the Pappert 
and unavoidable connection between or 
-_ ſervitude. | And, | | 


4- 


„ * 


The Servitude of s Sin. mp .* 


— F* ſhall point out. ſome lde 
properties and circumſtances 1 in the ſer- 
vitude of ſin, tending to deter us from i it, 
ang excite our reſolutions againſt It.. 


Fit, 1 am to | ſhew the perpetual 1 un- 
8 able connection between ſin and ſervi- 
' tude. We find in ſcripture, that a ſtate of fin 
is conſtantly repreſented as a ſtate of ſervility 
and ſlavery; that ſinners are conſidered as 
captives and vaſſals; and ſin as a maſter, a ' 
_ ruler, a tyrant, It is deſcribed as reigning-in @ 
us; as bauing dominion over us; as holding us 
in captivity. The natural, carnal man is ſaid 
to be ſold under fin, and his e is 
called being made free from fin. not, 
ſays the Apoſtle, that to whom Je _ | your- 1 
ſelves ſervants to obey, his ſervants ye are to 
 evhom ye obey: whether of 2 unto death, or of 
* obedience unto righteouſneſs? Hence it appears, 
that ſerve and obey we. muſt; either ſin, or 
righteouſneſs; but with this material differ- 
ence, as will be ſhewn afterwards, that one 
ſervice is intolerable ſlavery, and the other |. 
perfect freedom. The laws of righteouſneſs 0 
are ſo many wiſe rules eſſential to our hapʒ⁊:pf r- 
pineſs, and directly tending to liberty; the 
laws of fin, chains and fetters, miſery and 
| bondage. . Conformably hereto we are to 
e under- | 


3 
418 
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3 Ye Seroimuds vo ES 
underfiand the words of my text, and all 
other expreſſions of the like nature; namely, 
that a ſtate of ſin is a ſtate of real ſervitude ; 2 
and that of the vileſt, and moſt . | 
kind. 
But it may be requiſice 1 to ales a more 
diſtin& account of this matter, and to ſhew 
briefly how and why fin and ſervitude are 
inſeparable. That natural liberty, that free- 
will, as it is commonly called, which con- 
flitutes man an agent, can never be loſt, 
whatever ſins he may commit. If any man 
be ſuppoſed to loſe his liberty in this ſenſe; 
the conſequence would be, that he could not 
poſſibly ſin any more. For wanting this 
neceſſary power, he could never do either 
well or ill; or, to ſpeak more properly, he 
could do nothing at all; and were this the 
caſe, inſtead of ſaying that ſin brings a man 
into bondage, or makes a flave of him; it 
ſhould be ſaid, that it turns an agent into a | 
patient, and transforms the man into a mere 
machine. Moſt evident therefore it is, that 
this liberty can never be deſtroyed; not even 
in the greateſt and moſt inveterate ſinners — 
If then it be aſked, what liberty that is which 
appears concerned in the eaſe before us; 1 
anſwer, a moral liberty, if it may be ſo called. 
Whatever it be : called, the thing itſelf is moſt 
3 


5 


phan and certain. By Sting ſuch an ad- 
_ ditional weight i is laid upon the will; the in- 
ducements and temptations to fin grow ſo 
much ſtronger, that though men can ſtill 
refraim ſtill chuſe, yet they find themſelves 
greatly perplexed and e in their 
choice. When they have ſinned for ſome 
time, they find a difficulty in refraining; 
afterwards a greater; and at © a moral | 
peg . | 
The force of. aten is very great me 
through the animal creation. All living 
creatures are much affected by it, and deter- 
mined, as it were, to a certain courſe of action. 
What they have done before, they are moſt 
_— nd moſt inclined to do ſtill: inſomuch 
ey are very hardly brought out of a 
3 to which they have been long accuſ- 
tomed. And thus it is even with man; who 
continually finds and feels the power and 
prevalence of cuſtom. Even in things of a 
mechanical conſideration, wherein the mind 
is little or nothing concerned, cuſtom gives a 
readineſs and a facility not to be acquired 
without it. And though it be much harder 
to account for it, the caſe is evidently the 


ſame in reſpect of the operations of the mind. 


- Uſe and practice always leave an impreſſion 
 Proportionable to __ continuance, "BEM re- 
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peated acts, habits are formed; and every 


Habit becomes, as it were, a natural propen- 
ſion. Hence things, otherwiſe difficult, are 


not only rendered eaſy to be done, but hard 
to be omitted. The mind finds itſelf inſen- 
ſibly engaged, and its faculties, - in ſome 
meaſure, determined and confined. oY 
 Andaswefeel andconfeſs the Fin of habits 
in general, ſo we cannot but be ſenſible that 
ſinful ones are peculiarly powerful. 'The cor- 
ruption of our nature, whenceſoever it be de- 
rived, is itſelf a ſtrong bent, a prevailing at- 
tachment; and when cuſtom is added to it, 
the difficulty muſt needs be doubled. The 
ſtream of our natural inclinations is hereby 
ſwelled, and made more rapid; and, by con- 
ſequence, leſs capable of being either oppoſed, 
or diverted. The mighty power of ſinful 
habits is elegantly repreſented in the words 
of the prophet. Can the Ethiopian change his 
ſhin, or the leopard his ſpots? Then may ye 
alſo do good, that are accuſtomed to de evil. 
Though this ought not to be underſtood. 
literally and ſtrictly; ; yet it can mean no 
leſs, than that vicious habits are exceedingly 
hard to be cured; that they take deep root 
in the mind, and are never plucked up with- 
out extreme difficulty —Since then the ty- 
ranny of cuſtom is acknowledged and com- 
"ts; _ plained 


. plained, 40 35 all + Ginn? it is gene- 


| rally allowed, that by the mere force of 


habit a man may become a flave to almoſt 
any thing; how much more reaſon have we 
to apprehend and confeſs the heavier bon- 
dage of fin! Where- corrupt nature and con- 
firmed cuſtom join their powers, and pull 
both the ſame way, how hard muſt it be to 
reſiſt them! They are indeed always con- 
querable ; but how ſeldom conquered ! How 
ſtrong muſt be that reſolution, how vigorous: 
that effort of mind, by which ſuch a victory 
is gained! When a man moves not only 
down a ſteep deſcent, but in a beaten track; 
it muſt be very difficult to retreat, or even 
to ſtop. In ſhort, where ſin has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind, and worked itſelf into 
an inveterate habit; it gains an eſtabliſhed 
maſtery, and a kind of abſolute dominion. ' 
But this is not all: for it operates ante- 
ce to the formation of habit. At the 
very inſtant of commiſſion, the ſinner enters 
into ſervitude; and his captivity commences 
that moment. His firſt compliance with a 
ſinful temptation is a violation of his liberty. 
Jam ſtill ſpeaking of that moral liberty above- 
mentioned; which conſiſts in an intire dif- 
engagement from every thing that his reaſon 
diſapproves. According to which account, 
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the leaſt attachment to an irregular objeck 
wounds his freedom, and in ſome meaſure 
entangles him. When a man is tempted 
into ſin; or, in the Apoſtle's words, when he 


is drawn away of his own luſt and enticed\, 
by that very a& of- compliance he yields, 


. ſubmits, and ſurrenders himſelf into the | 


power and poſſeſſion of a new maſter, He 
ſo far reſigns his authority; and, as it were, 


ſets his hand to the alienation of his own lis 


|  berty. | Whoever obeys the impulſe of a 


ſimnful paſſion, or the inſtigation of a crimi- 
nal appetite, muſt do it in oppoſition to his 


| reaſon, judgment, duty, and intereſt. And 


this he would never conſent to, never endure 
to think of, while his mind was perfectly 
free and diſengaged, It is the chief glory 
and prerogative of man's nature, that he is 
poſſeſſed of ſuch principles, and enabled to 
follow their direction. A fixed power, and 
a conſtant inclination to purſue the dictates 
of reaſon without deviation, or diſturbance, 
is the perfection of a moral agent. In the 
very nature of the thing, wherever reaſon 
reſides, it ought to govern; as being eſſen- 
tially ſupreme. And it is 74 evident 
that thoſe inferior principles, the animal 
appetites and affections, were made to be 
governed, and kept in ſubjection. When- 
of 2 | : ever 


l FO 27 
ever this order is inverted, the conſequence 
2 and muſt be confuſion. For if theſe luſts 

and paſſions rebel, and Prevail; they di- 
rectly carry the man away captive, and he 
finds himſelf in the hands of uſurpers and 


e But this will further appear under the 
Second head; wherein I propoſed to point 


out ſome pronitax properties and circumſtan- 


ces in the ſervitude of fin, tending to deter us 
from it, and excite our reſolutions againſt it. 
And , I would obſerve, how diſbonourable - 


it is; how mean and unbecoming ; how un- 


worthy of a rational creature. To ſerve fin, is 
to ferve the vileſt, moſt deformed, and moſt 
deteſtable thing in the whole world : it is to 
ſerve the diſtemper of our minds, and the 


corruption of our nature; the root of all 


evil, and the ruin of a great part of the crea- 
tion: it is to ſerve God's profeſſed enemy, 
and indeed the ſole object of his indignation 


and abhorrence: in fine, it is to ſerve that 


rebellious ſpirit, who was its firſt parent, its 


original author; and whoſe great engine it 
is in working the deſtruction of mankind, 


How then can we bear to ſubmit to a ſer- 
vitude ſo ignoble, fo infamous as this !--- 


God has endued us with ſublime power, and 
_ glorious privileges; given us a capacity for 


viſdom and virtue; and formed us after his 


* 
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own image, Thus dignified, thus exalted; 
can we ſo far ſtoop and debaſe ourſelves, as 
to ſerve ſin? Inſtead of i improving theſe pre- 
_ cious gifts; ſhall we blot the image of God, 
and bury dur honours in the duſt? He has 
made and placed us /ittle lower than the angels: 
but, alas! we often find ways and means to 
_ unmake ourſelves, and ſhamefully ſink down 
almoſt to: a level with the creatures beneath 
us. The mind of man is a rational, free, 
and immortal ſpirit; veſted with great 
powers and perfections, and deſigned for 
greater. How can ſuch a being as this ſub- 
ject itſelf to mere animal inſtincts, and be- 
come a captive to blind luſts and brutiſh paſ- 
ſions? How mean, how abject, is that 
man's condition, who chuſes to be thus 
governed! who groans under a voluntary 
bondage, and is a flave of his own making 
Nothing appears more honourable, or more 
becoming, in wiſdom's eye, than keeping 
good order within, and maintaining the 
authority of a man's own mind. He who 
ruleth his ſpirit, is pronounced by Solomon 
better than he who taketh 'a city. Many 
cities have been taken, many provinces 
and . kingdoms ingloriouſly conquered, | by 
thoſe'men who never were their own maſ- 
ters: heroes, forſooth! who, in the midſt of 
their conqueſts, tamely paſſed under the yoke 
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to their domineering luſts, and tyrannical 
 humours. While they drew the admiratien, 

and dazzled the eyes of mankind; they were 
really in a baſer, and more ſervile condition 
than the meaneſt of their captives. What 
availed the number of their victories, or the 
pomp of their triumphs; ; while they carried 
ſuch untamed rioters, ſuch imperious rebels 
within their ownboſoms? Thequelling oftheſe 
private mutineers, the quieting theſe domeſtic 
tumults-and commotions, would have been 
more for their -honour, than defeating the 
greateſt. armies, and vanquiſhing all the na- 
tions upon earth. In ſhort, to abandon rea- 
fon, and give up the rein to appetite and 
paſſion, is the meaneſt and moſt ignominious 
ſtate that man can fall into. But, | 
Secondly, as the ſervitude of fin is thus diſ- 
honourable, ſo it is no leſs troubleſome and 
tormenting. Whenever a man engages in a 
ſinful courſe of life, he may juſtly be ſaid to 
take his leave of all true peace and tranquillity 
of mind. Beſides that remorſe which is ſure 
to ſeize him ſooner or later, and which will 
prove at length the very gall of bitterneſs, he 
may expect great diſquiet, and continual per- 
plexity. However ſin may delude him at firſt, 
he will ſoon diſcover that he has ſown vanity, 
and muſt reap vexation ; ſoon find himſelf 
wanted into o many anxious purſuits, and reſt- 
e 
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leſs PE RR TWO toſt about from action to 
action, from project to project, in obedience 
to that inclination which happens to be up- 
xermaſt, Let him lay a ſerious ſcheme, or 

m a beneficial deſign: let him enter witk 

full purpoſe of mind into the purſuit of it: 
preſently ariſes ſome irregular appetite, which 
croſſes his way, and carries him tranſverſe ; 
which, like a wandering vapour, leads Win 
through by-ways and unfrequented places z 
till he is quite bewildered, and neither knows 
how to get backward nor forward, The un- 
happy ſinner has ſuch a variety of lords and 
maſters, that his taſk is never done, his drud- 
gery never at an end; and fo rigorous they 
are, as ſeldom to allow him any reſpite. Ie 
is required of him that he anſwer every de- 
mand, and be ready at every call, however 
fooliſh, or fantaſtic. He never knows one 
minute beforehand what his appetites and 
paſſions will pleaſe to give him leave to do 
next. Be their orders never ſo ſenſeleſs, or 
filly; he is bound, and muſt obey, at all 
events. And what is till worſe, he is fre- 
quently divided, and drawn many different 
ways at once; perplexed with inconſiſtent 
ſchemes, and diſtracted between oppolite 
demands. Let ambition and ſloth, or ava- 
rice and luxury, eee and fix in the ſame - 
breaft ; how muſt the ſervan of ſin behave 
| Os 


in uch a [caſe?. how compromiſe | mattem 
between ſuch rival luſts, ſuch repugnant ap- 
ites? What comfort, what quiet could he 
110 amidſt the continual cravings of his 
purſe and his palate? Whoever pretends to 
ſerve two ſuch maſters, ſhall ſatisfy neither; 
but will be ſure moſt effectually to plague 
himſelf, Tyranny is generally reputed the 
natural averſion of mankind. We pretend to 
deteſt it in all ſhapes, and to dread the very 
appearances of it. What think we then of 
thoſe domeſtic tyrants, our ſinful luſts; which 
are not only endured, but cheriſhed by us; 
though they aſſume an abſolute ſway, and rule 
us with a rod of iron; which deprive us al- 
moſt of our liberties, and ſometimes of our 
lives 5 and break through all laws, both di- 
vine and human? If we are to be governed 
by will and humour, appetite and paſſion; 
what matters it whether it be at firſt, or at 
ſecond hand ? If, renouncing our reaſon and 85 
liberty, we are willing to wear chains; is it 
not a point of ſmall moment, who puts them 
on ?—We might further take notice, what 
trouble is occaſioned by that boiſterous affec- 
tion which is peculiarly called paſſion : what 
a tymult it produces i in a man's whole frame; 
what aa, in 1 a © and confuſion g 
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in his mind: how it perverts his faculties, 


and as it were tranſports the man out of him- 


ſelf. What enjoyment, what eaſe can he ex- 


pect, while ſuch a ſtorm is ſhaking his con- 
ſtitution, ang turning his nature up- ſide- 
down? In ſhort, wherever it gets the maſtery, 


it not only robs a man of his liberty, but 
renders every comfort of his life Precarious; 
placing him at the mercy of every little acci- 
dent, and never ſuffering him to be an of 
a minute's repoſe. But. 

_ Thirdly; conſidering the diſhonour 8 i 


| vexation to which ſin expoſes men, it might 


well be expected, to make them amends, that 
it ſhould prove very beneficial, and yield 
them great advantages of fome kind or other. 
But, alas! the ſervitude of fin is likewiſe un- 

profitable; ; and not only unprofitable, but per- 
nicious. Let the ſinner examine and ftate his 


own caſe; let him compute fairly his gains and 


his loffes; what will he find at the foot of the 
account? On the ſide of his loſſes, Health, U- 


| berty, credit, peace and ſatisfaction of mind; 


in a word, the chief comforts of this life, od 


all his hopes 1 in the next. On the fide of his 


gains, mere cyphers; that is, a few broken 
pleaſures, or rather ſhadows of pleaſure, which 
vaniſhed as 4 morning cloud, and as the early 
dew paſſed away. The en) n of ſin are 

ſo 


ſo very ſuperficial ; Bae ſo little truth or 

| ſubſtatice 3 in them; give ſo little content to 
the mind; that they are not really ſufficient 
recompenſe for the bondage of one day. — 
But this is not the worſt of the caſe. The 
ſervice of ſin is not only unprofitable; but, 


in the higheſt degree, dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive. If a man perſevere in it, he is ruined” 


to all intents and purpoſes: and vicious habits 
are ſo very hard to be ſhaken off, that, at leaſt, 7 
he runs a deſperate hazard. :Sottie* ſervices 
are limited to a certain period of time; and 
when that arrives, men are at liberty in cots: ; 
but 1 in the ſervice of ſin, the longer they are 
bound the faſter they are, and the further 
from being looſe. Every ſin they commit, 
ſtrengthens the engagement, and weakens 
_ themſelves —When a man has been long in 
ſubjection to his luſts and paſſions, he com- 
monly finds his ſpirits broken; ſo far at leaſt, „ 
that he has ſeldom vigour and reſolution | 
5 enough to work his deliverance. He is be- 


come like a difabled ſhip, which floats. along 


at the merey of the winds and waves. 21 
guſt of humour, or a tide of inclination, car- 
ries him this way or that, juſt as it happens. 

—Þ lany and great are even the preſent incon- 
veniencies” of a ſinful courſe of life; Which 
continually * expoſes men to danger, ad be- 
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trays them into hardſhips of various ids.” 
It leads them into a thouſand ſnares, and fre- 
quently involves them in inextricable difficul- 


ties. It puts them upon ſuch attempts, and 


engages them in ſuch meaſures ; the conſe- 
quence of which is always miſchies ous, and 
often fatal. The truth is, vice and ſecurity 
are utterly inconſiſtent ; never did, nor never 
will dwell together. The wicked man has 


nothing to truſt to; has never an anchor left, 


but repentance ; a that he turns his back b 


on, till it becomes uſeleſs. Wiſdom and vir- 
tue are ſteady principles, always to be depend- 


ed on. A man may eaſily know what to ex- 


pect from them, and how they will prove in 


the reſult. I mean, not only as to their final 


iſſue, but even in relation to his preſent. 


concerns. Whereas ſinful luſts are uncertain, - 
variable, and giddy; as following no rules, 


and being confined to no bounds. Whoever | 


has thrown | himſelf into their power, muſt. 


be ever'in danger, and often in diſtreſs, —If . 


theſe grievances reached no further if death 
put an end to the ſinner's ſufferings; he might | 


. draw ſome little comfort from ſuch an ex- 


| pectation. But however hard his lot be here, 


it will be much harder hereafter. After a 
lang: and vexatious perſe: zeution, he will find, 
a Mere Wes a manner, only be · 
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undes Aſter ſin has dragged him through . 
all the evils of this life; inſtead of deaf 


him in the next, it 201] bind him hand and fa of, gol 1 hi 


and throw him into utter darkneſs. | 
Since then the ſervice of fin is, on all ac- 
counts, moſt grievous, and every way into - 


lerable; let us briefly inquire, before we 
conclude, whether virtue and religion make 


not fairer offers. And here we find, at firſt 
fight, every thing reverſed. Tis univerſally 


ſeen and confeſſed, that virtue is the trueſt 


merit, and the nobleſt diſtinction; that no- 
thing in the world is, or can be, more amiable, 


or more glorious. And if we chuſe to con- 


ider it in the lights of religion; it appears, 


at leaſty with equal luſtre. To ſay there is ; 
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no diſcredit, no diſhonour, i in the practice of L755 


7 eligion, i is to ſay nothing. That we are ca- 
pable of ſerving God, is the very dignity and 
pride of our nature. To ſerve. Him, is to 


f ſerve the beſt and greateſt of all beings; the 


origin of all glory, and the fountain of all. : 
ion: it is to ſerve Him who made „ 
and protected us, and poured an endleſs | 


| perfec 


variety of bleſſings on us: it is to ſerve our 
ableſt friend, and kindeſt benefactor; 3 the 
author of all grace, the giver of all goed, 
and the ground of all our hopes: in a word, 
it is to ſerve Him Who has every poſſible | 
e179. D 2 | claim 
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claim Py. title to our ſervice, and will have 
for ever.— Again; the ſervice of God is ſo 
far from bondage and ſlavery, that it is per- 


fect freedom. He is the gentleſt and moſt 
gracious of all maſters; and his laws are as 


light and eaſy, as could poſſibly conſiſt with 


the welfare of his ſervants. They contain 


nothing grievous to the moſt ingenuous 


minds; as never departing from nature and 
reaſon, and always promoting the true intereſt 
of mankind. They debar us from nothing but 
doing harm, to ourſelves, or fellow-creatures; 
and permit us to range any where but in the 
paths of danger and deſtruction.—“Laſtly, 
the ſervice of God is infinitely ſecure and be- 8 
neficial. Excepting caſes extraordinary, re- 

ligion 1s at all times our beſt and ſureſt protec- 
tion. It is ſo far from expoling us to danger, 
that one of its chief ends is to make and 
keep us ſafe both here and hereafter. He 
that walketh uprighily walketh furely, what-' 
ever chances or circumſtances may befall him. 
From the evils of another life he is effectually | 
and completely guarded; and generally 
from the evils of this. The wiſe rules he 
follows, deliver him from innumerable miſ- 
. fortunes, and the favour of Heaven ae 
him as it vere with a fmeld.— 


gion more tend to the prevention of all 


JM, 
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evil, than to the production of all good. 


Great peace and comfort it always yields in 
this world, and oftentimes proſperity. But 
in the world to come it can never fail of pro- 

| ducing the nobleſt fruits, and anſwering every. 
expectation. There the faithful ſervants of 
God will moſt affuredly be crowned with 
exceeding happineſs, and eternal glory; be 


enriched with variety of bleſſings, greater 
and mightier than tongue can tell, or heart 


conceive.—Upon the whole, fake the ſer- 


vice of fin is inſupportable bondage, and 
the ſervice of God perfect liberty, and life 
everlaſting ; whatever choice we may make, 
moſt evident it is what we ought to make. 
And ſince by committing fin, we ſurely and 


inevitably become the ſervants of ſn; how 


tender ought we to be of our innocence, 


and how tenacious of our integrity! If we 
have failed herein, it concerns us above all 


things to recover ourſelves in time, and rec- 


tify what we find amiſs ; that being made free 
from fin, 'and becoming ſervants unto God, we 
may have our fra unto holmeſs, and the end 
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VER bu theſe de happy are Je TP 
4 them. 1 
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THAT 1 our bleſſed Sunlour Hibs: ob- 5 
ſerves to his Diſciples concerning 
folks" er doctrines and duties, is 
juſtly applicable to all chriſtians in reſpect 
of their whole duty. Knowledge without 
practice will turn to ſmall account; but 
where they are joined, and go hand in 
hand, 3 cannot fail of producing happy 
| "I in proportion to che degree and ex 


40 Connection belween Duty and Happineſs. 
tent of them. Let, alas! a great part of 
mankind, even among chriſtians, are very 
deficient and backward in both. Many re- 
fuſe knowledge, and chuſe to live in igno- 
rance; and many will not be perſuaded to 
pradtiſe what they do know. Their minds 
are ſo much employed, and their thoughts 
taken up with the concerns of the body, Wat. 
they have neither leiſure nor inclination to 
take care of the ſoul. They have many? 
things to provide more agreeable than know- 


edge; and, as they imagine; more uſeful | 


and ſubſtantial. They are 1 to e . 


Fog will h come in, as it were, bs the 
bye; without application, or loſs of time: and 
what truth they do happen to meet with, is 
commonly ſoon thrown alide into. ſome cor- 
ner of the mind; Where it lies neglected 
and diſregarded Ike unprofitable lumber.— 


But beſides thoſe impediments'@knowledge 
ariſiug from indolence, or ſeeular cares, or 
ſenſual avocations; others dre frequently 
produced bymen's Prei judices and partial . 
of thinking. Even in very plain eaſes, tis 
3 often a difficult ma tter to convince a Ma Nef 


his, duty; or his ihtereſt. Bring him the 


le proofs, andiſe chem in ie cleareſt 
not not be able e gain bis 


„„ * 1 aaſſent; 
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allen; ; and perhaps not move him at all. 
Some ſecret inclination, ſome darling appetite, 
ſhall: bribe. his judgment, or ſpread a miſt 
over his underſtanding. Hence it is that 
5 truth and evidence loſe their native influence, 
: and ſo often fail of ſucceſs.— But however 


8 band it may be to convince men of their 


| duty, tis much harder to prevail with them 
. to practiſe it. The ſame corrupt affections 
which bias their underſtandings, ſhall take 
| faſter hold of their wills, and make them ab- 
ſolutely reject what they ſee. and own is 
. both reaſonable and beneficial... Their luſts 
and paſſions have more influence, and more 
authority, than all the motives chat can be 
duxawn either from reaſon or intereſt. Let 
. wiſdom itſelf cry aloud,. and under landing put 
| forth. ber voice; yet men will either not hear 
it, or not regard. it, In numberleſs caſes 
they ſee plainly what 1 is juſt; and right, and 
good; and yet obſtinately refuſe to ſubmit to 
it. Conſcious of great blame, and deſpe- 
rate folly, they perſiſt in evil-doing; and 
bear up, as well as they can, under all the ek 
Prppengg of their own minds. 
tas. then, and ever. has been, one LF, the 
greateſt difficulties in the, world, to reconcile 
men's wills and underſtandings, ; and prevail 
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done. As it is moſt abſurd to imagine, that 
God ſhould force thoſe creatures whom He 
has made free; ſo it is a plain contradiction 
in itſelf, that men ſhould be driven into 
virtue, and made good by compulſion; fince 
nothing can poſſibly be good or virtuous that 
is not the reſult of free choice. Without a 
power of doing ill, they could have no 
power of doing well; and indeed would be 
no agents at all. Nothing more therefore 
could be done, conſiſtently with man's na- 
ture, than ſetting before him proper motives 
and powerful inducements. And what 
more Proper, or more likely to ſucceed than 
that in my text? There we learn that our 
welfare and our happineſs depend on our con- 
duct, and are inſeparably connected with the 
diſcharge of our duty. And however re- 
gardleſs we may be of reaſon and truth, yet 
while we have any ſenſibility, we muſt de- 
ſire to be happy. This is a principle which 
we can never quit, be we never ſo heedleſs 
or inconſtant in our purſuits. In ſhort, if 
this conſideration will not work upon us, 
our caſe is deſperate, and we ſhall inevitably 
periſh in our own folly. Heaven and earth 
can yield no remedy to an obſtinate, hardened, 
and incorrigible ſtate of mind. 8 ä 
But to 9 — can better deſerve : 
our 


* 
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our thoughts and meditations, than that con- 
nection between duty and happineſs ſet forth in 


my text. Both reaſon and revelation ex- 


preſsly inform us, that well-being 1 is the con- 


ſequence of well-doing ; and that from te 
very natures of things, as well as divine ap- 
pointment. It has often been obſerved, and 

can never be too often conſidered, that virtue 


is thè very ſame thing to the mind that health 


is to the body;. and by conſequence that every - 


vice is a real diſtemper, and a preternatural 
affection.— And how remarkable is the re- 
ſemblance and coincidence of their diſeaſes ! 
What is violent anger and rage, but a fever of 


the mind, attended with an inflammation of 


the blood and ſpirits? What is envy, but a 
conſumptiye paſſion, that preys on men's 
vitals, and emaciates both mind and body? 


What is intemperance, but a flow poiſon at 


beſt, and oftentimes not ſlow? What is ds/con- 


tent and wandering deſire, but ſicklineſs of N 
appetite, which catches at every thing, and 
reliſhes nothing? What are avarice and ambi- 


tion, but dropſical habits of mind; which op- 
preſs it with a load of humours, and exeite 


an unquenchable thirſt? In fine, what is a 
ſenſual, voluptuous courſe of life, but a general 
ſurfeit of the whole man; ar a.complication | 1 5 
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4 Connection between, Duty and Happineſs. 
death and: deſtruction ?—To exact happineſs, 
or propoſe any conſiderable enjoyment, while 
the mind is thus diſordered, and its conſtitu- 
tion thus broken; is juſt as reaſonable, as it 
would be to form ſchemes of pleaſure when 
a man was weighed down with infirmities 
and diſeaſes, and had one foot in the grave. | 
In like manner, to pretend or promiſe our- 
ſelves ſuch a ſtate under the bondage of fin, 
and the tyranny of evil habits; while the 
{appetites bear ſway, and the paſſions domi- 
neer without controul ; is no better than the 
proſpects of a man in a dungeon, or the 
dreams of a galley-ſlave. Nay, it is worſe 
and more hopeleſs; becauſe no confinement, 
no ſlavery of the body is equal to the bon- 
dage of the mind. No irons, no chains can 
Preſs ſo eloſely, or gall ſo cruelly, as the fet- 
ters of ſin; which corrode the very ſubſtance 
of the ſoul, and fret every faculty. 
„ The foundation of all happineſs is a quiet, 
ſerene, and compoſed mind; free from the 
ſtorms of paſſion, and the turbulence of un- 
ruly deſires; where teaſon ſits at the helm, 
and keeps the inſtincts and inclinations in 
due ſubjection, and right order. Whenever 
this is not the + caſe, in a good ee at 
leaſt, true ſatisfactlon is an impoſſible thing, 
and happineſs a mere chimera. And indeed 
Az} . dee 


ſince: 9 i 10 0 peace to 1 ad SUS 
they are juſtly compared to he troubled ſea 


when it cannot reſt; how ſhould any real 


happineſs fall to their ſhare ? How ſhould a 
few broken ſtarts of pleaſure, poor tranſient 
ſenſations, make amends for thoſe number- 
leſs inquietudes, vexations, and diſtractions, 
which the unhappy ſinner is ſure to under- 
go? Conſidering the endleſs hurry of his 


e and paſſions; the tumults and agi- 


tations of his ſpirits; the variety and inſa- 


apprehenſions, and the torment of his fears; 
conſidering, I ſay, theſe and the like circum- 


ſtances, who can imagine there is any 


chance for happineſs? As well might a man 


take pleaſure in a tempeſt, or enjoy himſelf 
in a whirlwind;: as find true ſatisfaction 


amidſt the diſorders of ſin, and the confu- 
ſions and madneſſes of a wicked life. But 


with the virtuous man the caſe is far otller- 
wiſe. He is ſure to poſſeſs that tranquillity 
of mind which is the ſpring of all comfort, 
and at leaſt the root of all felicity. What. 
ever aceidents may incommode him ene 
without, he enjoys a perpetual calm within: 
his appetites are tractable, his affections e084) 
and his deſires moderate: he reflects quietly,” 
and acts e "Is: contemplations are 
FT 3 W 
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pleaſing, his hopes lively, and his proſpects 
delightful. In a word, his mind is at eaſe, 
br his heart at reſt; and he feels it to be 
true, that he fruits of righteouſneſs are peace, 
and theeffeft of rays gong; and ol 

ance for ever. 

But further, by doing well, and "+6 | 
ing his duty, a man not only avoids that 
trouble and vexation which is inſeparable 
from a vicious courſe of life; but obtains 
real pleaſure, and ſolid enjoyment. As a 
man may ſin himſelf into ſuch a ſituation, 
that he dare ſcarce either look at himſelf, or 
think of himſelf ; every reflection giving 
him pain, and every recollection ſhame and 


remorſe: ſo, by good deeds and virtuous 


habits, he may improve his mind to ſuch a 
degree, as to find joy and happineſs ſpring- 
ing up continually within his own breaſt, 
and become highly /atrsfied for himſelf. When- 
ever the virtuous man looks inward, he has 
the comfort to behold fair ideas, and pure 
affections; amiable;ioteritions, and worthy 

| actions. He has the: pleaſure of perceiving 
many virtues of his own-planting ; many 
graces of his own:  cheriſhing. - FHlis con- 

| ſcience preſents him With more agre rannte. 
ſights, and — n 
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works of art and nature. Truth, probity, 
integrity, fidelity, benevolence, mercy, cha- 
rity towards men; with humble reverence, 
; gratitude and piety towards God; as they 
are in themſelves moſt lovely, and moſt ex- 
cellent ; ſo they muſt needs make a delight- 
ful appearance in the eye of. the poſſeſſor. 
The nobleſt views, and fineſt proſpects upon 
he face of the earth, cannot equal the charms 
of this moral landſkip. —A corrupt and vicious 
heart may be compared to a wilderneſs over- 
run with weeds, thorns and briars, and full of 
adders, ſcorpions, and venomous beaſts ; for. 
every {in ſheds poiſon, and every vice carries a 
deadly ſting. But the mind of a good man 
is like the garden of Eden, fair and flouriſhing, 
regular and beautiful; well cultivated, and 
richly covered; abounding in all the ſweets 
of peace, and freſhneſs of innocence, and the 
fragrance of good works; where the fruits 
of righteouſneſs are blooming on every ſide, 
and virtue, like the. tree of fe, bears health, 
and vigour, and immortality.—In ſhort, to 
live righteouſly, and perſevere in well-doing, 
is gathering a ſtock of the trueſt enjoyments: 5 
tis pleaſure in the act, and j Joy. in the re- 
membrance : it aſfords at all times comfort- 
able thoughts, pleaſing reflections, delightful 1 
dane and bleſſed e 0 5 
But 
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is God's s deputy and vicegerent ; and what- 
ever ſentence it really paſſes, is ratified in 


v» 
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But it is further to be conſidered, that as 
innocence and virtue many ways redound to 
men's ſatisfaction; and gratify the mind with 
a great variety of the pureſt enj oyments; fo. 
they procure it, what nothing elſe can, the 
divine eſteem and approbation. Conſcience 


heaven. Whoever therefore enjoys this 22 
timony, is ſecure of his maker's approbation. 
And what can be more agreeable. to a wiſe 
man, than to know and conſider that his 
conduct is approved by infinite wiſdom? 
Mien may deceive each other by diſſimulation 
and flattery ; may commend with their lips 
what they condemn in their hearts: and 
ſuppoſing them ſincere, yet in many caſes 
they are very apt to misjudge, and be miſ- 
taken. And theſe are confeſſedly great 
drawbacks on human applauſe, and diminu- 
tions of all earthly fame. But our ſupreme 
judge can neither deceive nor be deceived: 
with him, as there is no poſſibility of error; ; 
ſo there is no partiality, nor reſpect of Per- 
ſons: nor can he approve of any thing but 
in proportion to its real worth. Whatever 
therefore is valuable and acceptable in his 
+ fight, is moſt infallibly good and amiable in 
ſelf. If then the pra? ife of "men W de- 

. . 
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firable, what muſt we think of the praiſe of 
Cod? If true glory be the ob TY of our 
ambition, here muſt we ſeek for it; for here, 
and here only, i is it to be found in perfection. 
Not to. mention at preſent the good effects 
and bleſſed conſequences of God s appro- 
bation, let us only conſider it in itſelf; and 

we muſt neceſſarily conclude it to be the 
higheſt and moſt exalted pitch of honour 
that either men or angels are capable of 
enjoying. Now this noble, this ſublime 
privilege is one of the peculiar appendages 
of virtue. For as true virtue can never fall 
ſhort of it, ſo nothing elſe in the whole world 
can poſſibly procure it. No wealth can pur- 
chaſe it, no power extort it, no knowledge 
give a title to it. No pretences or pro= 
feſſions, no entreaties or importunities, can 
avail any thing towards it. Whatever we 
may know, whatever we may ſay, whatever 5 
we may do, beſides our duty; are all, in this 
reſpect, ineffectual, unprofitable, worthleſs: 
—Among the natural. advantages of well= _ 
doing, I might alſo inſiſt on thoſe ſecular. 

_ comforts which virtue often procures, and 


| always. promotes: I might proceed to ſhew ß 


how it influences all the bleſſings of life, 
and directly conduces to every branch f 
worldly Probe But theſe N being 
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too copious and extenſive for our preſent i in- 
_quiry, muſt at this time be omitted. — 
I ſhall therefore go on to conſider the 
ſecond ground of that happineſs which is 
aſcribed to the practice of virtue; namely, 
the will of Heaven, and the appointments of 
Divine Wiſdom. The diſcharge of our duty 
tends to our happineſs, not only in a natural, 
but a ſupernatural way. Great and manifold 
: bleflings are annexed thereto by the deſig- 
2 nation of Providence. And what wonder that 
we find it ſo ordained? What wonder if the 
all- wiſe and all-righteous Governor of the 
World effectually maintain thoſe diſtinctions 
which are founded on eternal truth, and 
_ effentially depend on the very nature of 
things? The difference and oppoſition 
between light and darkneſs, are not greater 
than thoſe between virtue and vice. The 
one is intrinſically vile, baſe, and odious; 
the other ever amiable, worthy, and good. 
Iniquity is, in itſelf, a proper object of diſ- 
pleafure and reſentment; and righteouſneſs 


aàs proper an object of eftceth and favour. il 
To puniſh therefore the one, and reward the 
bther, is only acting according to truth and 
nature; and by conſequence what muſt ever 
125 be expel: Tom as: recitude and holineſs 
| of 
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of- the Supreme Judge; who, as he is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity without marks of 
_ indignation, ſo he cannot fail finally to pro- 
tect innocence, and give all due W 
ment to virtue and goodneſs. e e eee 

On this account then it is God's will aud 
pleaſure, and his unchangeable decree, that 
miſery ſhall be the portion of the wicked, 
and happineſs of the righteous ; if not here 
in this world, yet hereafter moſt aſſuredly in 
the next. Even in this world, though it be 
not the place of retribution, virtue is far from 
being overlooked. On many occaſions, and 
in ſeveral reſpects, good men enjoy the pre- 

' ſent favour and countenance of Heaven. A . 

ſecret bleſſing attends their ſteps, and guides 
their feet into the paths of ſucceſs. And 
whenever, in outward appearance, it proves 
otherwiſe, they are only diſappointed to their 
own advantage. For all events are directed 
in their favour, and all things work together 
for their good. In reality, whatſoever the 
rig hteons man doth, it ſhall profper. That i is, 
he ſhall either ſucceed in his own way, or in 
a better; either accompliſh his own deſigns, 

or be conducted more ſurely by the unerring 
hand of Providence. — Whatever be his ſhare 

of outward advantages, he is inwardly bleſſed 
in a Peculiar manner. That divine en 
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| which paſſeth all underſtanding, 1s continu- 
ally ſhed abroad in his heart. Thoſe ſpi- 
ritual joys and conſolations which deſcend 
from above like the dews of heaven, are the 
recruits of his ſoul, and the refreſhments of 
his fpirit. The natural delights of virtue 
are heightened and improved by ſupernatural 
comforts and divine benedictions. 
But after all, though the practice of virtue 
be thus beneficial, and thus fatisfaQtory, even 
in this life; though it give ſome degrees of 
happineſs > hand; yet it promiſes and pro- 
cures infinitely greater in reverſion. The 
comforts and bleſſings of good men here be- 
low are quite inconſiderable, when compared 
with that mighty good which is provided 
for them hereafter: at moſt, only ſmall 
tokens of God's love, and pledges of his fa- 
vour ; to aſſure them of his intentions, and 
give than ſome little ſentiment of the joys 
of immortality. Experience has ſhewn us 
how great a difference there is between 
the toys and amuſements of childhood, and 
the manly entertainments of a riper age. But 
the diſproportion is vaſtly greater between 
the two ſtates that we are ſpeaking of. As 
high as the heavens are above tlie earth, ſo 
much do things temporal fall ſhort of things 
eternal. We have no words to expreſs the 
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. joys and glories of a bleſſed immortality ; : 
| ſcarce any ideas to think of them. The 
Apoſtle, though admitted to a glimpſe thereof, 


yet pronounces them beyond his utterance, 


and even above all human conception. 
Nevertheleſs, this we know and are aſſured 
concerning t that ſtate; it will be intirely free 
from all pain and grief, from all tears and 
ſorrows; from every ſort of affliction, and 
every ſhadow of adverſity: there will be no 
danger, no poſſibility of receiving injuries 
either from men, or the powers of darkneſs: 
there will be no violence, hatred, nor hoſti- 
lity; no ſtrife, diſcord, or difan ion - no 
fraud, falſehood, diſſimulation, or treachery: 


8 but, on the contrary, truth, peace, harmony, 


joy, benevolence, unfgned love and univer- 
ſal charity will prevail throughout, fill every 


breaſt, and overflow the regions of bliſs. 


There virtue will appear in all its charms, 
and operate every way with full force; ſhin- 
ing outward in every grace and olory that 
either itſelf ſhall produce, or Heaven confer ; 

and ſhedding inward perfect complacency, 
and tranſport unſpeakable. The ſociety will 
conſiſt of juſt men made perfect, and angels 
more perfect; of the beſt and wiſeſt of our 
ſpecies, and the moſt excellent of theirs. At 
| For head of both will appear our Mediator and 
: | LH - Redeemer, - 
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Redeemer, in full triumph over all his ene- 


mies and ours; poſſeſſed of all power, domi- 


nion, and e ; rejoicipg over the purchaſe : 
of his ſufferings, the fruits of his goodneſs, 
and the trophies of his love. — How will the 
faculties of the righteous be then . enlarged ! 
and what an amazing ſcene of objects ready 
to employ them! What depths of W 2 
what diſplays of wiſdom! what manifeſta- 
tions of truth and equity! when the works 
of the creation, and the wonders of the uni- 
verſe; the difficulties of providence, and the 
| diſpenſations of grace, ſhall be laid open to 
their view, and ſet in the cleareſt and ſtrong- 
eſt light! And what is infinitely more, when 
the bleed Deity himſelf, the incomprehen- 
ſible Majeſty of heaven and earth, ſhall be 
revealed to ſight, as far as created minds are 
capable of ſuch an object; when he ſhall ex- 
hibit his light and truth, and communicate 
the glories and perfections of his nature, with- 
out intermiſſion, without meaſure, and with- | 
out end; then will it be known what that 
: Lanes is, which is the fruit of righteouſ- 
neſs, and the reward of well-doing. 7 9 1 
If then we know theſe things, happy are we 
if wwe do what is neceſſary to obtain them. 
And what ſhould we not do, what ſhould we 


not 9 in order to gan ſo valt a good? 
FAT 
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If lach an intereſt, ſo ineſtimable a prize as 
this, cannot influence our minds, and excite _ 
our affections, let us give up all pretenſions 
to reaſon, and abandon ourſelves to ſenſe and 
appetite like the creatures below us. Ho] W? 
can we pretend to any degree of wiſdom, or 
even common underſtanding, if we under- 
value the treaſures of heaven, and the joys _ 
and glories of immortality? or if we prefer 
before them the low pleaſures, the little de- 
lights, the momentary enjoyments of ſin and 


ſenſe? Can vice yield any good that is either . 5. 


durable or ſolid? Can it afford any thing 
comparable to the effects and rewards of vir- 
tue? Are not the calm and ſteady beams of 
the ſun more to be deſired than an flaſhes 
of lightning? For thus may we compare the 
ſatisfactions of innocence, and the gratifica- 
tions of ſin, The ene are ſafe and ſerene, 
pure and perpetual ; the other tranſient and 
broken, dangerous and deadly. 

A full krnowwledge of our duty. is ſo far from 
being ſufficient without Practice; ſo far from 
excuſing the want of it; that, in a great mea- 
ſure, it is the very thing which renders us 
inc&cuſable. According 1 to the equitable rule 
of the goſpel, the better we know our Lords 
vill, and do it not, the more firipes, and the 
| ſevere * muſt we expect. For unto 
4 wu. 
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whomſoever much is given, of him ſball be TY 


required. And this, we are ſenſible, is the 


caſe of chriſtians in a peculiar degree; who, 


. unleſs: they wilfully ſhut their eyes, are en- 
| lightened far beyond the reſt of mankind : 


and, by conſequence, their obligations to well- 
doing muſt be ſo much ſtronger in propor- 
tion, and their future happineſs or miſery 
conformable thereto. 'This we ſhould care- 
fully and conſtantly keep in mind; not con- 
ſidering the laws of Heaven as ſubjects for 


ſpeculation, or diſcourſe ; ; but as practical pre- 


cepts, and the grand! rule of life. Vain is that 
religion. which floats in the head, and evapo- 


rates in thoughts or words. : That only is 


real, Which deſcends 1 into the heart, and moves 


the ſprings of action; producing virtuous. 


deeds, and engaging. men in the Arges of 


| God and goodneſs. : - | 
pon the whole, if we negledt to brow the 


great duties of 1 — and the obligations of vir- 


tue and religion, our underſtandings are given i 


us to no purpoſe. And if knowing: them we 
refuſe to. Fractiſe them; > how. {hall we: anſwer. 


it either to God, or ourſelves ?, ?, or how think | 


to. oſcape..if we negleft ſo great 9 . 
What. extreme folly. muſt it be PE ject ſuch 
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proſpects, for the ſake of dreams and ſhadows! 

For certainly the beſt fruits and rewards of 

ſin ought to be reputed nothing better. Life 
and death, bleſſing and curfing, are before us; 
and on the choice that we now make, de- 

pends our condition, and ſucceſs for ever. 

Let us not then fruſt in vanity, left vanity be 
our recompenſe. Let us not truſt to the flat- 
tering inſinuations of a vicious courſe, leſt 
perdition be our lot, and inevitable miſery our 
doom. On the contrary, let us follow the 
things which make for our eternal peace and 
proſperity. If we know and approve the things 
that are excellent, let us act accordingly; claav- 
ing to that which is good, habitually and — : 
| faltly to our lives end. = 
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Diverſity of Opinion, no jut Cauſe of Diſcord. 


Jonx IV. Part of the gth Verſe 


Por the Fews have no dealings "with the 
Samaritans. 


"THE diſagteement between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, occaſioned different 
(lt of religion, and different places of 

divine worſhip, was raiſed to ſuch a height, 

as to break off, in a great meaſure, all inter- 

courſe between them, and put a ſtop to the 
offices of common humanity. Excepting the 
caſe of commerce, tolerated by conſent, they 
-mutually avoided correſpondence, and ad 
each other as barbarians, or ſomething worſe. 
Hence we find the woman of Samaria in no, 
_ little ſurpriſe, that our Saviour, being a Je, 
RO apply to her for water to drink. . 


\ - 
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him, and inquires how it came to paſs. How 
is it, ſays ſhe, that thou being a Jew, Aſegſt drink 
F me who am a woman of Samaria? adding, 
in the words of my text, for the Jews have 
70 dealings with the Samaritans. In dif- 
courſing whereof, it is not my intention to 
enlarge on this particular caſe; but rather to 
take an occaſion, from hence of conſidering 
that general propenſity in mankind which 
produced 1 it, and which we find continually 
operating in the ſame way, in all times and 
places, and even among chriſtians ; though 
diſcountenanced and condemned by the firſt 
principles and cleareſt precepts both of rea- 
ſon and revelation. The propenſity which 
I ſpeak of, is that of men's breaking looſe from 
of humanity, and cheriſhing diſ- 
cord and diſaffection, merely on account of 
differences of opinion, eſpecially in matters 
of religion. In general, nothing more fre- 
quent and familiar, than to obſerve what ani- 
a moſities are daily kindled by the oppoſition 
of men's ſentiments and ſpeculations. But in 
reſpect of religious ones, the effect is noto- 
rious, and the grievance almoſt univerſal. 
Whatever be the meaning of it, we ſeem all 
to expect that others ſhould think as we do, 
and ſubſeribe to our principles and perſua- 
ſions, And whenever this expectation fails, 
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as fail it muſt perpetually; our aſfection is 
apt to cool, and our good-will to abate, in 
proportion to the eee Whoever judges 
in his own way, and rejects ours, is, at leaſt, 
looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye, and for- 
feits ſome ſhare of our eſteem. But very 
often he becomes an object of our high dif- 
pleaſure, and is numbered among our worſt 
enemies. Without any other offence. given, 
than thinking differently from us, and follow- 
ing the concluſions of his own underſtanding; 


he grows ſo very obnoxious, that we often- 


times ſhun him, and refuſe to have any deal. 
ings with him. —Inſtead therefore of con- 
fining our thoughts to the particular . 
ſpoken of in my text, it may be proper to 
extend them to all that are of the like nature. 
Such an inhuman way of proceeding being 
general and common, ſhould be conſidered 
and treated of accordingly. Since men of all 
religions are more or leſs faulty in this 1 
ſpect, as well as Jeus and Samaritans; inſtedd 
of pointing our cenſures at them, it behoves 
us all to take part of the blame; to plead 
"1 guilty ourſelves, and provide, if poſſible, a 
ſuitable ned —1 ſhall therefore endeavour 4 
| in the 


Firſt = To give ſome a account. of this ; 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs 
and iniquity of ſuch a proceeding. And 


- Thirdly, To take notice of the pernicious 
18 conſequences w. which flow. from i it. 


Firf, I am to give FP: oe account of this 
ſtrange appearance. For indeed, however com- 
mon it be, it is a ſtrange one; as we 'muſt 
acknowledge, if we fairly conſider it. We 
are offended at our brethren; think and ſpeak 
ill of them; and practiſe hoſtilities againſt 
them. Why, what have they done? They 
have, it ſeems, preſumed to differ from us 
in opinion, and followed their own judgments 
inſtead of ours. Does this reaſon deſerve the 
name of a reaſon? Is it not rather a moſt 
ridiculous pretence; and does it not appear 
ſuch at firſt ſight? But of this more after- 
wards. In the mean time let us briefly in- 
quire into the true cauſe of this proceeding. 
For unleſs we diſcover the cauſe, it will be 
in vain to think of a cure.— On what grounds 
then can we fix it, or to what principle aſcribe 
it? Is it owing to our love of truth, and our 
zeal and concern for the ſupport of it ? Such 
a principle, if ſincere and genuine, would 
operate a quite contrary way. Admitting 
our opinions to be as juſt and true, as we 
. them to be; how: are N be main- 
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rained] promoted, and ets By ul 
will, or good-will ; by hatred, or love; by 
injuries and reproaches ; or kind uſage and 
gentle treatment? If we would recommend 
our opinions effectually, we muſt procure 
them a fair hearing; and, in order thereto, 
muſt appear well affected to thoſe whom we 
are endeavouring to convince. If, on the 
contrary, we diſcover any ſigns of enmity 
and diſaffection; will not men be naturally 
prejudiced againſt all the arguments that we 
can urge? Will they not ſufpect, and that 
juſtly, that we are influenced by motives very 
different from what we pretend? In ſhort, 
whoever has a real regard for truth, and is 
deſirous to promote its intereſts, muſt and 
will follow methods quite contrary to what 
we are ſpeaking of. He will find it neceſſary 
to correſpond with men of different perſua- 
ſions fairly and friendly; and, in all his deal- 
ings, to proceed with humanity, equity, and 
candor. He will be ſo far from exaſperating 
their minds, by malevolence, or contempt; 
that he will ſtrive to conciliate their good- 
will, and cultivate their eſteem, by a willing 
: diſcharge of all ſuch good offices as mayreaſon- Pp 
ably be expected from him. This plea then is a 
mere pretence; and can never be thought , 
"IO cither to Juſtify ſuch a practice, or 


account 15 
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account for it—Can it then be any way te- 
ferred to a pious concern for the g/ory of God? 
May we ſuppoſe that men are impatient of 
oppoſition, and zealous for their opinions, 
from a ſtrict regard for the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and in order to preſerve them in their 
original purity? However this may be alle- 
ged, it ſeems very difficult to find the con- 
nection. Let the pure doctrines of religion 
by all means be guarded and. maintained as 
carefully as may be: but how is this to be 
done? Will animoſity go no further than 
argument, or reproaches have a better effect 
than fair reaſoning ? If we judge that our 
neighbour has erred and ſtrayed from the 
paths of truth, muſt we needs fall out with 
him, in order to reduce him ? Will our treat- 
ing him angrily or ſcornfully, make him more 
_ attentive to inſtruction, or more open to con- 
viction? Will he not rather be apt to con- 
clude that our paſſions and diſpoſitions are 
more faulty than his faith, and more irregular 
than his judgment? As the wrath US man 
wworketh nor the righteouſneſs of God, ſo it is the 
moſt improper inſtrument in the world for 
the maintenance of his truth. So far is it 
from being conducive to the ſupport and 
protection of ſound doctrine, that it is much 
more 88 to ſhake and ſubvert it. And 
| 175 * 
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ſuppo oſing i it otherwiſe, tis at beſt a very hard 
ſuppoſition, that God ſhould ever be glori- 

fied by ſuch meaſures as are repugnant to 


charity and humanity, and. contrary to the 
ptinciples both of nature and religion; But 


indeed ſuch a conduct anſwers neither pur- | 4 
poſe; as being no leſs injurious to truth, . 1 
than it is to peace and good-will.— And as. 7 


ro the advancement of public good, there can 
be no room at all for ſuch a pretence. 9 
far from it, that the very reverſe muſt natu- 
rally follow; as I ſhall have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve under ancthes head. To promote and 
propagate what. we believe to be truth . 
amicable methods is undoubtedly a real ſer> 


vice to the public; but ſtrife, and variances 85 | 
and uncharitable proceedings are the very 


bane of human ſociety.—Since then the be- 


haviour we are ſpeaking of is not to be ac- 


counted for by the fore-mentioned ſuppoſi- 


tions, where ſhall we ſearch for the true ſource 


of it? To what cauſe, or what principle, may 
it juſtly be aſcribed? To none, I fear, that 
18 praiſe-worthy, or even innocent: nay, to 
none but what is highly blameable, and what 
we are, or ought to be, greatly aſhamed of. 
For the plain truth is, that it ſprings from 
pride, vanity, and immoderate ſe leu: no- 
thing elſe is ſufficient to account for it, or 
Vor. I. „ capabla 
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capable of producing | it. Being {ſwelled with a 
high conceit of our own opinions, becauſe they 


are our own; our attachment to them becomes 


ſo ftrong, that every oppoſition is apt to give 
us pain, and become an object of our diſ- 
pleaſure. We lock upon it as an offence, 
and an injury; and too often reſent it accord- 
ingly. Hence, in a great meaſure, proceed 
© thoſe rigorous judgments, and rugged dealings, 
which have ſo often appeared even among 
chriſtians; to the diſhonour of our holy reli- 
gion, and indeed the reproach of human na- 
ture. An intemperate fondneſs for our on 
Notions, ſet off and ſanctified by ſpecious 
names, has not only laid waſte our charity, 
but often made us violate the firſt principles 
of humanity and common juſtice. This will 
further appear, if we 80 on to confider in 
the | 
Second place, The nde WT Ee 4d 
iniquity of ſuch a proceeding. By the law 
of nature, by all the rules of reaſon and reli- 
gion, every man has a right to our good-will; 
of which right nothing can ever deprive 
him, whatever his character or conduct may 
be. And not only to our good-will is he 
entitled, but even to our eſteem; till he for- 
feit it by miſbehaviour and deimerit. If we 
entertain a hard — an unfavourable | 


| e opinion 
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opinion of any man, without grounds; we 
are manifeſtly unjuſt and injurious. Let it 
then be conſidered whether any difagree- 
ments or differences of opinion be a juſt 
ground for diſlike, a real forfeiture of our 
eſteem. Now this i is ſo far from being true, 


that it is utterly impoſſible: and the rea- 
ſon i is, becauſe no man's opinions or perſua- 
ſions; are in his own power, or ſubject to his 
will. He muſt. believe as he can; and is un- 


der a neceſſity of judging, if he judge at 
all, according as the evidence of things ap- 
pears to him, He may indeed miſapply 
and pervert his faculties; ſo may we: but 
in either caſe this is impoſſible to be known, 


excepting by God and a man's own con- - 


ſcience. Suppoſing then, what ought always 
to be ſuppoſed in ſuch a caſe, that other 
men uſe their faculties, and exerciſe their 
| judgments, as fairly and uprightly as we do; 
they may ſill differ from us, and perhaps 
widely : I aſk, what is the offence, or where 


ſhall we fix the blame? Shall we accuſe men 


of faults not voluntary ; or lay to their charge 
things unavoidable? Are men to anſwer for 


thoſe operations of the mind wherein they 
are intirely paſhve ; and which they can no- 


more alter, than they can change the very 
| N . frame 
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frame of their nature? If they have care- 


fully ſought the truth, and ac followed 
' the beſt light they could get, they are inno- 


cent in the fight of Gad, and even ſecure of 8 


his acceptance, whatever errors they may 


have fallen into. But men, it ſeems, are not 
ſo eaſily ſatisfied. So hard and unreaſonable 
we are, that we take offence where none is 
either given or meant. If our neighbour's 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and his 


principles conformable to ours; he incurs 


our ill opinion, our zona. our cen- 
ſures ; we condemn him oftentimes without 


mercy, and would puniſh him if we could. 


Has he done us any wrong, or committed 


any fault at all? Not any; and in truth we 


might as well, and with as good reaſon, 
quarrel with him for the difference of his 
looks, and features, as the difference of his 
opinions. Both are alike involuntary, and 
intirely out of his power and choice. But 
further: Let us ſuppoſe that it was in his 


power to come into our way of thinking 


why ſhould he not uſe his own liberty as 
well as we? He differs no more from us, 
than we do from him: and, by conſequence, 


If there be any fault committed, any "offence 


made; it is mutual, and belongs to both alike. 


He has as good a _ to direct and dictate 


ao 
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to us, as we to him; or if our pretenſions [2 


reach any further, we ſhall make out our 
claim. Do we pretend to ſet up our ſenti- 

ments as a common ſtandard ? Or would we, 
in reſemblance of a noted tyrant, reduce all 


men's underſtandings to the model and mea- 


| making the ſame ſuppoſition in favour of 
| themſelves? And whether it be made by one, 
or the other; aſſurance and confidence are. 


ſure of our own? If we preſume, and take it 


for granted, that we are in the right, and 
others in the wrong, what hinders them from 


by no means certain marks of truth. But 
let it be ſuppoſed that truth actually is on 


our ſide; what follows? Only this; that till 
._ Other men are convinced of it, we cannot 
expect their concurrence. And in order to 


convince them, let any man judge whether 
cool arguments, and candid inſtructions, be 
not much more likely means, than either bit- 


But does not the ſcripture ſeem to counte- 


nance ſevere and rigorous proceedings, in 


reſpe& of thoſe who corrupt the doctrines 


of religion ? Are we not required to mark 
them which cauſe divifions and offences, contrary - 
10 the apoſtolic docrrine? And if any come 


and bring not ſuch doctrine; are we not ex- 
ET” OT? to receive POTEN of even ſhew 


ter reproaches or contemptuous neglet.— 
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them. common civilities ? 8 anſwer, that if 
the perſons here ſpoken of had been only 
chargeable with erroneous opinions, and 
falſe doctrines; and their characters clear in 
other reſpects; theſe directions about them 
would not eaſily have been accounted for, 
But the truth is, as the beſt interpreters 
allow, that their practice was as corrupt as 
their faith could be; and their conduct not 
only immoral, but infamous and profligate. 
The Apoſtle expreſsly mentions their evil 
deeds ; and there is good reaſon to believe 
that their miſbehaviour was notorious. What 
wonder then if he warned the faithful againſt 
ſuch licentious men, and would have them 
generally marked and diſcountenanced? But 
can any inſtance be produced, where perſons 
of a good moral character are either treated 
by our Saviour or his Apoſtles, or ordered 
to be treated by others, with rigour and ſe- 
verity, merely on account of their errors, 
| whether ſmall or great? If no ſuch inſtance 
is to be found, as may ſecurely be affirmed, 
vain are all endeavours to ſeek patronagt 
in the goſpel for ſuch proceedings as are 
directly contrary to the true ſpirit and deſign 
of it, as well as the tenor of its precepts. 
However the maintainers of immoral doc- 
trines and wicked. principles may be there 

4 . branded; 
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branded; yet great lenity and „ 
are ever e to mere errors of judgment, 
and the miſtakes of well-meaning men. In 
ſhort, the diſpoſition we are conſidering is 
inhuman and unjuſt; and therefore is, and 
muſt be, equally condemned by reaſon and 
revelation... Nothing indeed is more oppo- 
pr ſite to. the true genius of chriſtianity, or the 
examples and practice of its great author, 
whoſe gentleneſs and meekneſs were never 
to be exhauſted by the moſt injurious actions; 
much leſs by involuntary failings, and invin- 
cible miſtakes. Whenever we find his zeal 
exerted. in ſharp admonitions, and warm re- 
proofs; we are ſure there is real guilt, and 
that of the worſt ſort. But opinions and 
' judgments , ſimply erroneous never offended 
him; and, we may fafely 1555 never will. 
The I wet 
Third particular N Þ propoſed, | is 
| briefly to take notice of the pernicious con- 
ſequences of the practice here complained of; 
which, in the firſt place, may be e e | 
a8 producing public evils of the higheſt ma- 
ignity. To, this- has been owing a great 
ſhare, of thoſe calamities and miſeries which 
have ſo cruelly and conſtantly infeſted the 
chriſtian world. From this fountain have 
flowed not only bitter waters, but ſtreams of _ 
| | TS: e blood 
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blood in every age: inquiſitions, perſecutions, = 
martyrdoms, murders, maſſacres, are, in a 
great meaſure, to be placed to the account of 
this untolerating, unchriſtian ſpirit. A con- 
ſiderable part of the beſt. and worthieſt of 
mankind have fallen victims to this barbarous 
principle; and moſt of our hiſtories are 
blackened with the horrid cruelties occaſioned 
by it. —Even where it has operated in a 
milder and more moderate way, it has pro- 
| duced much miſchief, and a great variety of 
troubles and inconveniencies. The chief 
bleſſings of ſociety it has corrupted and poi- 
ſoned; robbed men of their mutual affection, 
len e, and eſteem; infuſed jealouſies, 
kindled contentions, and ſpread variance and 
diſcord far and wide: it has divided friends, 
families, kindred; crumbled communities 
into parties and f. ions; and burſt aſunder 
the ſtrongeſt bonds and obligations both na- 
tural, civil, and religious: in ſhort, it has 
- diſturbed and damaged the public in num- 

berleſs reſpects, and frequently introduced 

general diſorder and confuſion. —Again; if 
we conſider its private effects, and how it 
operates on the minds of thoſe who harbour 
it; we ſhall find it no Teſs miſchievous and 
fatal within, than it is without. It perverts 
. one: ARS. corrupes' INT. judg- 
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ments, and alienates their affections; it con- 
founds their ideas of merit and demerit, and 
makes them eſtimate characters by falſe rules, 
and fallacious meaſures; it creates uneaſy : 
and ' vexatious ſentiments, and ſheds: into 
their breaſts the corroding venom of ill- will; 
it ſupplants men's graces and good diſpoſi- — 
tions, and plants evil habits in their room; 
it feeds that vanity from which it ſprings, 

and nouriſhes preſumption, confidence, and 
ſelf- conceit; in a word, it kills the kind in- 
ſtints of humanity and compaſſion, and 
| ſometimes pulls them up by the very roots. 
And what enj oyment, what peace or tran- 
quillity of mind is to be expected, where ſo 
malignant a principle has taken hold, and 
fixed itſelf to any depth? a principle fo un- 
natural and perverſe; ſo injurious to virtue, 
and by conſequence deſtructive of happineſs; 
that it may juſtly: be looked upon as a great 
curſe to its poſſeſſors, as well as to the pub- 
lic.—Laſtly, a further evil attending it, is 
the diſcredit and diſhonour which it does to 
religion; againſt which many men are eaſily 
prejudiced; and perhaps no way more, or 
ſooner than this. Chriſtianity, in particular, 
ever ſuffers, and that greatly, through this 
very miſconduct. Candour and charity are 
the OR e Eero on 1 7 their” 85 
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peculiar ornament, and nobleſt diſtinction. 


And whenever it is ſacrificed to mere opi- 
nions, and points of ſpeculation; the blame 


is apt to be miſapplied and transferred, and 


the profeſſion itſelf charged with the faults | 


and follies of its profeſſors. The goſpel 


grants all due freedom, and every 1nnocent 


liberty; and not only ſo, but requires men 
to /tand faft therein. On the contrary, many 
chriſtians provide chains and fetters, and 
oblige men to put them on. Let the adver- 
faries of our religion conſider how they direct 
their accuſation, and fix their charge: moſt 
evident it is how they ought. to fix it. Pri- 
vate judgment is. not only our privilege, but 
our duty; not only permitted, but enjoined 
by Chriſt and his apoſtles. What diſhonour 
then, what indignity do chriſtians offer to 
their ſacred inſtitution; when, inſtead of en- 
couraging private judgment, they pluck it 
out of men's hands, and place implicit faith 
in its room! when, inſtead of leaving them 
at liberty to interpret ſèripture, and judge 
for themſelves, they tie them down to the 
doctrines and ten: of nk and fal. 

we guides 
ae e the whole; 4 "if we Hits: any regard 
to plain reaſon, f natural equity. i, if we 
ul Peace and proſperity either to our fel- 
low- 
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low-creatures, or ourſelves; if we have any 
concern for the glory of God, and the honour 
of his diſpenſations; let us not preſume to exer- 

ciſe dominion over other men's faith, or take any 


ſteps towards oppreſſing their underſtandings, _ 


or impairing their liberties. Let us grudge 
no man the poſſeſſion of thoſe rights which 


nature has given him, and the Goſpel has 


confirmed to him; ever remembering that 


divine rule of dealing with others, as we would 


be dealt with ourſelves. In order hereto, let 


us carefully guard againſt all excefles and 


irregularities of ſelf. love; reſiſt the impulſe 


of vanity ; and check betimes the deſires of 
domination. Let the love of equity and 


probity prevail in our. minds; and let us 
maintain and cheriſh ſobriety of thought, and 
humility of ſpirit. Above all let us put on 


charity, which is the bond F  perfeeineſs, the 


end of the commandment, and the very eſſence 
of the . 
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Tet all this avalleth me e 2 1 as I ſee 


Mordecai the Jew fitting at the King's oo” 


$27 


IN theſe words complained Hase the 
favourite of Ahaſuerus the King of Perfia. 


This powerful prince had raiſed him up 
from a mean eſtate to the higheſt rank and 


dignity; conferred on him peculiar honours, 
and diſtinguiſhed him from all the nobles and 


princes of his court. In this exalted condi- 
tion he was reverenced by all, excepting 
Mordecai the Few; who reſolutely declined 
the expected homage. To i inquire after the 
cauſe: of this fingular diſreſpect, would be 
loſs of time; as being a point of mere curi- 
oſity, and no conſequence. Whatever Mor- 
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deca?, s, reaſons might be, we find Human 
. highly incenſed at him. The indignity ap- 
d: o great, and the affront ſo” heinous, 
that he was not content to mark out the 
offender alone as an object of vengeance. 
This he jud ged not ſufficient ſatisfaction; and 
therefore meditated a more ample revenge, 
by deſtroying all the Fewws in the kingdom. 
This reſolution, unjuſt and cruel as it 
was, was brought very near the point of 
execution: and would, in all probability, have 
been e bad not Providence re- 


l 


1 


FO ruin on his own RY. 5 . SE bs 
From hence we might take a proper © occa- 
ſion of conſidering the miſerable influences 
of pride and ambition; which intoxicate 
men's minds with high conceits, make them 
inſolent and outrageous, and willing to burſt 
all the bonds of humanity, on the ſlighteſt 
and moſt trivial occaſions. They loſe all 
patience, when any thing ſtands in their way, 
or tends to reduce thoſe ſwelling ideas which 
they form of themſelves.— From hence like- 
wiſe we might obſerve the pernicious effects 
of ungoverned rage; which being once 
kindled, often mounts into a mighty flame, 
and foteads deſtruction far and wide. We 
might alſo take notice, from the event of 
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1 We of the — and wiſdom of 


divine Providence; which confounds the de- 


vices of the Träfty, and condemns them to 
fall into thoſe very fnares which they lay for - 
others. Though this life be not properly a 
ſtate of retribution; yet it affords many in- 
ſtances of vengeance providentially executed 
on thoſe. who give themſelves up to un- 
righteous meaſures and inhuman practices. 5 
—Theſe and the like reflections might be 
drawn from the incidents of this hiſtorical 
paſſage. But I ſhall confine myſelf at pre- £ | 
ſent to the two following obſervations, which 
more immediately WE from the declaration 


in my text. 


Firſt then I obſerve, that. however kind 
Providence may have been to us, it fre- 
quently happens that one ſingle misfortune, 
and that too a gentle one, is ſufficient to blaſt 
all our bleſſings; to make us inſenſible of 
| God's goodneſs, and regardleſs of his benefits. 
We may read in the verſes foregoing my 


text what great honours and advantages Ha- 


man was poſſeſſed of. The glory of his riches; 


the multitude of his children ; his promotions and 
advancement above the ref of the princes ; in 


ſhort, every diſtinction, every infignce of 
: W that he could wiſh, or the king con- 
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fer. "Yet, it ſeems, all this proſperity” availed 
| e 9 bin 
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Him nothing 95 while he had the W on | 
of being ſlighted by Mordecai the Je. We 
may wonder perhaps at ſuch a turn and tem- 
per of mind, and even .refle& on it with in- 
dignation and aſtoniſhment; never ſuſpecting 
that we ourſelves are ever chargeable with the 
like folly and extravagance. But if we examin- 
ed our own hearts, we ſhould ſometimes diſ- 
cover too near a reſemblance. Though we 
may not poſſeſs ſuch an affluence, nor enjoy 
ſuch dignities and diſtinctions; we may 
nevertheleſs be really proſperous i in a lower 
ſphere. We may ſhare largely the favours. 
of Providence, and boaſt a great variety of 
| bleſſings; in which condition it often hap- 
pens, that one croſs accident gives us more 
diſquiet and diſcontent, than all our enjoy- 
ments can yield ſatisfaction. Theſe are all 
overlooked for a time, and our thoughts 
wholly employed in ruminating on the other. 
On ſuch occaſions we indulge a fooliſh vex- 
ation, and are apt to think with Jonah, that 
we do well to be angry. But, 
-- Secondly, not real misfortunes only N 
ſuch effects, even imaginary ones are fre- 
Gently ſufficient for that purpoſe. Had 
Haman incurred ſome grievous diſaſter, ſome 
dire calamity, we ſhould leſs have wondered, 


and more eaſily have accounted for the diſ- 
| 1 turbance 
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turbance Tt gave him. But ſurely this was 
not his caſe. If his was really a misfortune, 
it was a misfortune of his own making. For 
what evil had befallen him, excepting the 
ſmart of his own folly? His mind was galled 
by a ſecret wiſh, which he knew not how 
to accompliſh ; and if he had, no good con- 
- ſequence of any kind was to be expected; 
but in all probability much damage and diſ- 
advantage. What he ſo earneſtly and paf- 
fionately wiſhed, was only the gratification 
of a proud inſolent humour: and yetit ſeems, 
without this, he could neither enjoy him- 
ſelf, 'nor any thing that belonged to him, 
All his good fortune was vaniſhed out of 


his ſight, and wealth, honour, grandeur, 


availed him nothing.—Such a diſpoſition, 
and ſuch a conduct, however ſtrange they 
may ſeem, are not uncommon among men. 
hen we are in adverſity, we are generally 
reſtleſs, impatient, full of anxieties and com- 
Plaints; and when we riſe above it, and our 
circumſtances are improved, it is oftentimes 
done to very little purpoſe. Whatever our 
condition be, ſomething or other is com- 
monly wanting to ſatisfy our minds, and ſet 
them at reſt, When we are preſſed with in- 
digence and hardſhip, we are apt to think 
if we could but emerge, and once lift our 
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heads above diſtreſs, we ſhould not only be 
_ contented, but thankful. . If Providence 
; would be Pleaſed to grant us what we call 
neceſſaries, we ſhould cheerfully fit down, 
and diſquiet ourſelves no further. Well; 
our point g gained, and more than gained; 
what follows? Does it produce the effect we 
propoſed and promiſed ? Is our contentment, 
gratitude, complacency, viſible to all about 
us? Alas! this is ſeldom the caſe. As our 
conditions change, we change: : when our old 
wiſhes and deſires are anſwered, new ones 
ſtart up; which diſcompoſe us full as much 
as the former, and engage us in the ſame 
foils and troublefome purſuits, , Though the 
grievances we complained of are effectu- 
ally removed, yet we ſoon make a ſhift to 
| find out a freſh ſet. Either ſomething re- 
mains which we earneſtly covet, and know 
not how to obtain ; or ſome petty misfortune 
happens which we cannot well bear: for a 
ſmall matter will ſerve to diſquiet us in the 
day of proſperity. Thoſe leſſer difficulties 
which appeared before ſcarce worthy of our - 
notice, are now magnified into great bard- 
ſhips; and almoſt any thing affords a handle 
for complaint, —In ſhort, as we contrive 
matters, there is often very little difference 
between proſperity and enuf „In adver- 
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45 we ſuffer thoſe hardſhips which it pleaſes 
God's providence to lay upon us; and in 
proſperity we ſuffer thoſe which we are 
pleaſed to lay upon ourſelves : and as the 
latter are more numerous, fo they are often 
more pungent than the former. And indeed 
' thoſe evils which are not real, but faritaſti- 
cal, ſeem to be invented by us on purpoſe to 
make ourſelves more miſerable than we need 
to be. We ſet our hearts on many things, 
and are paſſionately fond of them; though 
they gratify no one natural deſire, but in- 
tirely owe their value to our imaginations; 
and the want of theſe is frequently our 
capital grievance; creating us more trouble, 
and torment, and vexation, than we ever 
endure from the moſt ſubſtantial calamities, 
An a low ſtate of life, our wants being na- 
tural, our wiſhes are commonly the ſame ; 
and we have then neither leiſure nor inclina- 
tion to gratify our humours, and indulge 
our fancies. But when our natural deſires 
ate once provided for, our minds generally 
take a new turn; looking out for other ob- 
jects, and freſher entertainment. Theſe we 
purſue with ſuch eagerneſs and impatience, 
that the want of ſucceſs becomes inſup- 
Portable. Every diſappointment gives great 
my and 1 to the quick. The many 
323 - „ real 
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real bleflings and ſolid advantages which we 

poſſeſs, are all diſregarded. Our great con- 
cern is, that ſome particular humour remains 
ungratified; on which account we ridiculouſly 
give ourſelves up to an unnatural grief, and 


refuſe to be comforted. Such reflections as 


theſe plainly offer themſelves on a view of 
Haman's caſe, as repreſented by himſelf in the 
words of my text. Let us therefore go on 
to conſider the impiety and wy of ſuch a 
conduct. 
| Firſt, the impiety of it; as it addy 
implies great ingratitude towards God, and 
an impiops oppoſition to his will. When 
God has been graciouſly pleaſed to fix a man 
in a fair and flouriſhing condition; to con- 
fer on him innumerable fayours, and bleſs 
him almoſt to the height of his wiſhes ; 
ought not ſuch obligations to excite a ſtrong 
Tenſe of gratitude ? Or if that be too much, 
ought they not at leaſt to baniſh all diſcon- 
tent; and make him bear cheerfully thoſe 
troubles and croſles which are incident to 
every ſtate of human life? If a real misfor- 
tune befal him, is he not bound, doubly 
bound, to endurę and ſubmit? To repine at 
ſuch a diſpenſation'1 in- his circumſtances, and 
murmur in the midſt of ſo many bleſſings, 
| cannot but appear” highly unreaſonable and 
ungrateful, 


1 eee  - OS : A 
: ungrateful. Perhaps God ſaw fit 10 chaſten : 


him. this once, that he might humble him, and 
prove him. Perhaps ſuch a chaſtiſement was 
neceſſary; ; and though for the preſent not 
Joyous but grievous, yet it might turn at length 
to a moſt defirable account, and deſerve to 
be numbered among his chief bleſſings. — 
However, to ſet this conſideration aſide, and 
not to mention his {ins and provocations, 


- which give him at all times juſt cauſe to ap- 
+ prehend ſeverer treatment; I would only 


aſk,.. whether one ſingle ſtroke of adverſity 
be 08 to cancel all his obligations, and 
blot out every mercy that he has received ? 
In how unjuſt, how unequal a balance, does 
that man weigh the diſpenſations of Hea- 
ven, who ſuffers one misfortune, or more than 
one, to turn the ſcale * ten thouſand | 


= bleſſings! 


But to proeeed: If it argue fo ads; in- 


gratitude 3 in any man, to repine and ſtruggle 


in a proſperous condition, when a real cala- 


mity befals him; what ſhall we ſay or think _ 


of him, who finks under an imaginary griev- 


ance, and provokes Heaven every hour with 


idle.complaints, and groundleſs lamentations? : 
For this indeed is the caſe before us, as I 
have already taken notice. And what can 


be ſaid to . or even extenuate ſuch ex- 
"03 
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treme perverſeneſs ? Becauſe ſome little event 
happens croſs to our inclinations, 1s this 
enough to corrupt our enjoyments, and ex- 
tinguiſh all ſenſe of the divine bounty ? Be- 
cauſe we cannot have our wills and our hu- 
mours, in every thing, muſt we therefore, like 
froward children, take pet at God's provi- 
dence, and grow ſad and ſullen we know not 
why? Inſtead of gladneſs, behold uneafineſs! * 
Inſtead of praiſes and acknowledgments, 
murmurs and complaints !— Whence comes 
it to paſs, that the great, the powerful Ha- 
man droops and languiſhes all on a ſudden ? 


What occaſions his deep diſcontent, and 


makes him ſit down in ſorrow and ſadneſs ? 
Why, a certain Jew has affronted him, and 
he wants to be revenged; and if God will 
not give him an opportunity, he may revoke 
his gifts, and withdraw his bleſſings. And 


 accordingly- he did ſo: not only his riches 


and his honours, but his life too. The ſame 
ignominious inſtrument which de had con- 
trived for the death of Mordecai, is appointed 


by Providence for his own; and his ſhame 
and. puniſhment rendered as conſpicuous as 


his former honour and proſperity.— This 


may teach us beyond any arguments, the 


iniquity and guilt of ſuch a temper, and ſuch 
A conduct. God is ever 8 and gracious 
. 
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to the children of men; ever ready to pro- 
mote their welfare: but he has no pleaſure in 
| fools. He will not proſper ungrateful men 
againſt their wills; nor make thoſe happy, 
who take great paigs to make themſelves 
miſerable. His ſpirit will not always firroe 
with our crooked humours, and_ capricious 
inclinations. If his gifts are loſt upon us; 
and his favours turn to no account j what 
wonder if he reſume them? Can we expect 
or imagine,. that he ſhould gratify all our 
deſires, whether reaſonable, or unreaſonable, _ 
wiſe or fooliſh? Is it not a great indignity | 
to the Divine Majeſty, to ſuppoſe that he 
ſhould concur in all our idle purpoſes and 
vain projects ? Surely it is enough, if he 
grant us what is really fitting for us; if he 
give us a liberal ſhare of his bleflings, and 
thereby place happineſs in our power, and 
within our reach. If this will not ſatisfy 
our minds, and make us eaſy, we are no- 
toriouſly guilty of the moſt horrid ingrati= 
tude; and without queſtion grievouſly of- 
fend God, who has been ſo bountitul to 423 
in vain. The © © 

Second point to be confidered is the folly 
of ſuch a temper, and ſuch a wnduat. And 
here I might obſerve, that the very charge 
laſt mentioned includes this. That practice, 
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by which we incur the indignation of Hea- 
ven, muſt, be in the higheſt degree fooliſh, 
becauſe fatal; as depriving us of the bleſſings 

we enjoy, and expoſing us to ſevere judg- 
ments. But this is not all. For it makes 
men miſerable, whether God execute ven- 
geance or not; and indeed is itſelf a moſt 
grievous puniſhment, As it is a joyful 
and pleaſant thing to be ehankful,; ſo to be un- 
thankful and querulous, is vexation itſelf. 
Whatever ſtate a man is in, eommon pru- 
dence obliges him to maintain, as well as he 
can, the tranquillity of his own mind. Im- 
patience never does good. On the contrary, 
it doubles every misfortune, and turns even 
the gentleſt griefs into adverſity and wretch- 
edneſs. On which account all wiſe men 
avoid it as much as poſſible | in trouble and 
diſtreſs. And if they guard againſt it in 
diſtreſs, ſurely they can never give way to 
it in proſperity. Nevertheleſs we find great 
numbers uneaſy and unhappy in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition. Too many, to all ap- 


| Pearance, ſeek out for cauſes and occaſions 


of diſcontent. They ſeem, as it were, in- 
duſtrious in the purſuit of artificial griefs ; 
and when they have reached them, are no 
longer able to enjoy themſelves ; but com- 


Plain, i in the very) wantonneſs of lamentation, 


of 
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of cheir unfortunate ſtate, and hard lot. Shall 


we call this folly, or ſomething worſe ? How 
is it poſſible for rational creatures to behave 
in ſo very wild; ſo abſurd a manner? When 
the comforts of life are put into our hands, 
ſhall we throw them away, and take up 
croſſes inſtead of them? Can we find in our 
hearts, in ſpite of nature and common ſenſe, 
to become volunteers in trouble and miſery ? 
Moft certainly it is not in our power to 
deſpiſe or undervalue happineſs. Nay, we 
muſt unavoidably and neceſſarily deſire it at 
all times. Yet we often ſeek it as if we did 
not deſire it: that is, we frequently fail and 
fall ſhort, when we might ſucceed if we 
pleaſed. Refuſing to follow the order of 
nature, we would either be happy our own 
way, or not at all. Hence it is that we 
ſo eagerly follow our own inventions, and 
then are angry when they miſlead us.— Is 

it then. for this only that the buſtle of the 
world is carried on? we build ſo many 
ſchemes of happineſs, voy for the childith 
pleaſures of pulling them down? hat profit 
all we thus, have of all the labour that wwe | 
take under the ſun ? In ſhort, as the choice 
and purſuit of proper means to make our- 
ſelves herren is true wiſdom; ſo the uſe of 
| "1m 
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ſuch means as plainly tend to make us mi- 
ſerable, is the very eſſence of folly. 


From what has been ſaid we may plainly 
perceive, that no man's happineſs depends 


chiefly on his outward condition. Let 
any man be ſurrounded with the advantages 


of life: let him have health, wealth, and 
honour, to the extent of his wiſhes: yet 
if his mind be out of order, he ſhall ſtill be 
diſcontented, ſtill miſerable. If outward 
beſſings could have procured happineſs, 
ſurely Haman had never wanted it. For 


what worldly good did he not poſſeſs ; and 


that in great abundance? But his mind was 


not anſwerable to the proſperity of his con- 
dition, and therefore it availed him nothing. 
The truth is, when a man's own heart pro- 


nounces a curſe upon him, Providence 


bleſſes him in vain. Many things without 


us may contribute to our well-being, if we 
will give them leave; but they will not, 


they eannot make us happy againſt our 
wills. Man's le confifteth not, as our Sa- 


viour informs us, in the abundance of the things 
which he poſe eth. That is, the true com- 

fort and enjoyment of life is not principally 
owing to external goods; and therefore muſt 


be ſought for elſewhere. 
1 highly concerns us then to wks great 
care 
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care of the frame and diſpoſition of our 
minds; for this is the true ground of hap- 
pineſs, and no other ſolid foundation can any 
man lay. When we employ our hands in 
the proviſion of worldly goods, and at the- 
ſame time neglect our hearts, we take a cer- 
tain method to loſe our labour. However 
we may fucceed as to the means, we ſhall 
ſurely be diſappointed of our end. Should 
we proſper and flouriſh beyond all our 
hopes; ſhould we raiſe our condition as 
high as Hamar's; yet if we guide and 
govern as: weakly as he did, there is juſt 
cauſe to fear we may periſh as wretchedly. 
On the other hand, if our minds are right- 
ly diſpoſed, we are then proper objects of 
the divine bounty. The bleflings which 
God ſends will then be truly ſuch, and we 
| ſhall reap that ſatisfaction from them which 
he intends we ſhould. If he pour into our 
hands abundance, it will not be loſt on 
us; and a much leſſer portion will content 
us, and even make us happy. Whatever we 
poſſefs, we ſhall make the utmoſt of it, in 
the true ſenſe of the word. The ſweets of 
proſperity we ſhall then taſte unmixed ; at 
leaſt we ſhall mingle no bitter ingredient 
N In a  diſtempered mind, 
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like a vitiated ſtomach, is apt to corrupt all 
it receives; but wiſdom and virtue give a 
juſt reliſh of God's gifts, and ſeaſon every 
8 enjoyment.— When it was offered to king 
- Solomon's choice what bleſſing he would re- 
ceive; we find him rejecting all outward 
zoods, - and pitching on wwifdom: a plain 
indication that he was no ſtranger to the 
gift before he aſked it. For indeed a-20;/e 
and underflanding heart comprehends almoſt 
every thing. It directs a man to all that 
zs truly good, and qualifies him to enjoy it 
to the beſt advantage. Without this, the 
moſt proſperous condition is uncomfortable ; 
and with it, even adverſity tolerable. The 
wiſe man equally underſtands how to bear 
a low ſtation, or become a high one; knows 
how to want, and how to abound ; and what 
ever ſtate he is in, to promote God: 8 glory, 
and his own true good. 
Let us therefore labour for wiſdom, 
which will guide our feet in every path of 
life; which will ſupport and direct us in 
all ſtates, and every ſituation. And ſince, 
whenever we obtain it, it muſt come from 
above, let us, in imitation of the royal pat- 
tern beforementioned, aſk it of God ; who 
_ 10 all men . and erat, 
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note humbly beſeeching him, that WIE: 
his manifold gifts he will not leave us de- 
ſtitute of his grace, to uſe them alway to 


his honour and glory, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, 
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iſt Epiſt. CornTH.. XIVth G Part 
of the 20th Verſe. 


But i in under fanding be men. 


A PSTRACTING from the 1 | 
occaſion of theſe words, they ſet be- 
fore us a general precept of great uſe and 
importance for the conduct and regulation 
of our religious concerns. They might in- 
deed be extended to all others; but ſince 
the apoſtolic epiſtles were written entirely 
with a view to theſe, and our province reaches 
no further, I ſhall reſtrain the conſideration 
of my text to the doctrines and duties of 
religion.—We find in the goſpel particular 
notice taken of young children, whoſe inno- 
cence and ſimplicity recom mended them to 
1 oo the 
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the peculiar regard of ou 
ſomuch that be. took them up in his: arms and 
bleſſed them; propoſing their diſpoſition, their 
freedom from guile, fraud, and hypocriſy, 
to all his diſciples ; and expreſsly ming, 
that whoever ſhould not receive the kingdom of 
' heaven as a lilile child, he. "ſhould not enter 
therem. Which declaration may either be 
underſtood of his kingdom of grace, or his 
kingdom of glory. Conformable hereto we 
find the apoſtle's doctrine in the words im- 
mediately preceding my text, in malice be ye 
children: that is, inoffenſive and harmleſs 
as children. But then, to prevent miſcon- 
ſtruction and miſconception, he premiſes, 
Brethren be not children in underſtanding ; ſub- 
joining in the words of my text, but in 2a 


fanding be men. A plain proof that the 
apoſtle conſidered the religion of Chriſt as a 


 reafonable fervice; whatever rules it laid 


down, and whatever obedience it required. | 


For otherwiſe a manly underſtanding would 
turn to no account, and the cultivation of 
its powers be quite Alete in men's religious 
concerns. Though our Sayiour always en- 
joined docility and modeſty, probity and 
candour; yet rational diſciples neyer were, 
never could be unacceptable to him: on the 

contrary, he required them to 9 for them- 


ſelves, | 


r Lord himſelf; in- 


5 


ing che two Henn particulars, | OR 


"Sink: The. propriety of the A poſtles 'i ex- 
hortation. J oY 
| Secondly, | Its great uſe and! importance. : 


5 Fir, it may be conſidered as e in 
itſelf; univerſally ; : and in ſome reſpects as 


peculiarly proper to the firſt chriſtians, in 


the infancy of the goſpel. —As God has 


made mankind intelligent creatures, and 


bleſſed them with reaſon and underſtanding, 


undoubtedly he expects and requires that 


they make a ſuitable uſe of ſo divine a gift. 


| This muſt be incumbent, on them at ir 


times, and upon all occaſions. Herein | in- 


deed we know they failed in fact; as they 
did in other parts of their duty. When fin 
entered into the world, ignorance and dark- 


neſs ſoon followed; and” the depravity of 


men's wills quickly produced a corruption : 
of their underſtandings. Hence it became 


requiſite ; ; or, to ſpeak more properly, 'our 


gracious and mercial Creator ſaw fit, in the 

Julneſs of time, to indulge the world frting 5 in 

darknefs, to = its thick miſts, and re- 
„ . e 
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ſelves, and. encouraged the uſe of. all Proper | 
means of ſatisfaction and conviction. But 
this will, more diſtinctly appear by. conſider- 
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Hereby the important truths of religion, 


/ 


calithies it with the beams of revaation, 


before very dimly perceived, were fully 


brought to light, and men's natural powers 
— recruited. and reinforced, But ſurely this 
new light no way interfered with wh, old; 


that is, revelation could not be repughant 


to reaſon, however it might improve or go 


beyond it. Divine communications may 
differ either in kind, or in degree; but they 
can never contract each other, For truth 
and right, however diſcovered or diſpenſed, 
are of no variable nature, but eternally the 
fame. And as the uſe of reaſon and under- 


ſtanding was never ſuperſeded by revelation; 


| ſo we may further take notice, that the lat- 


ter always ſuppoſed and required the former, 


and would indeed have been uſeleſs without 


it. Even the chriſtian revelation could have 
no influence, no effect, on any other Tup- 


- poſition. The proofs of it muſt be exa- 
| mined and judged by reaſon, or not at all. 


Its prophecies, miracles, doctrinès, precepts, 


could no way be tried without a rational 
diſcuſſion; and the more rationally they 


were difculſed, the more and ſooner, chriſti- 
anity muſt prevail. Well therefore might 


* apoſtle exhort men "19: cultivate their 


at | TX, reaſon, 
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_ reaſon,” and exert their underſtandings 
eſpecially if it be further conſidered, that 
this revelation was granted at a time when 
learning and knowledge flouriſhed moſt, and 
arts and ſciences were at their higheſt pitch. 
At ſuch a period, and in ſuch a ftate, the 
neglect of reaſon muſt ,have been very un- 
ſeaſonable, and attended with ill conſe- 
.quences. Even miracles and inſpiration, 
however they might aſtoniſh men, would 
have loſt a great part of their effect, if ac- 
companied with defects of am nee 
and the diſparagement of men's natural 
powers. I am ſenſible the goſpel was de- 
livered with great ſimplicity, and intended 
ſo to be; but ſtill it was never at variance 
with truth and reaſon, nor any way injuri- 
ous to men's natural faculties. Though our 
Saviour made choice of illiterate apoſtles, 
and ſupported them in the propagation of 
his goſpel with figns and wonders and demon- 
 ftrations of the Spirit, yet he never diſcoun- 
tenanced the exerciſe of their underſtandings; 
ſo far from it, that he encouraged it upon 
all accaſions. A remarkable precept of his, 
ſeems to have been the pattern copied after 
by the apoſtle in the admonition before us: 
Be ye worſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves. 
| The Ew of men's natural powers he never 
1 . diſallowed, 
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diſallowed, however he might condemn 


the abuſe of them. Though he was pleaſed 
to have his religion propagated at firſt by 
divine means and methods, yet he was no 


enemy to human; as well knowing that 


both ſprung originally from the ſame foun- 


tain, and that the former would ſoon be in 
a great meaſure withdrawn. Again; ſuch 
precepts were further requiſite on account of 


thoſe ſtrong prejudices which the goſpel had 
to encounter. The doctrine of Chri/t cru- 


cified was not only a ffumbling- block to the 


Jews, but zo the Greeks, and other Gentiles, 
mere | fooliſhr:2/ſs, Being ignorant of its 


ground, meaning and deſign, they concluded 
it muſt be abſurd for that very reaſon. Puffed 
up with unſound, - vain philoſophy, they re- 


jected with diſdain whatever they could not 
immediately comprehend: and had not the 
firſt preachers of it defended and ſupported 
it by rational means, as well as ſupernatural 
ſigns, this prejudice would probably have 
been much ſtrengthened, and taken ſuch 
deep root as never to be overcome. Even 
our modern Gentiles ſeem yet entangled in 
theſe briars; and call out for more reaſon 


and argument, amidſt the ſtrongeſt evidence 


of all kinds; complaining of neglected rea- 


ſon in ſpite of * text, and the whole tenor 


— 
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| G the New Teſtament. Well then might 1 
the ſages and ſophiſts of antiquity have 
ſtumbled at the doctrines of chriſtianity, had 
they been publiſhed under ſuch a diſadvan- 
tage as we are now conſidering. Had theſe 
men found any thing plainly abſurd, or 
manifeſtly repugnant to the light of nature, 
they would ſoon have ſhut the door of their 
minds againſt conviction, and have eluded 
the force of the ſtrongeſt miracles. This 
would have proved an invincible obſtacle 
to the ſucceſs of the goſpel; eſpecially among 
the more intelligent part of mankind. No 
philoſophers, no men of learning would 
then have become converts; whereas we 
know the fact was quite e if not 


at the very firſt publication of it, yet ak | 


doubtedly ſoon after. The truth is, no new 
religion, no ſet of doctrines could prevail 
in any age, among wiſe men, which pro- 
feſſed an enmity to reaſon, or meant the 
ſubverſion of human underſtanding. In 
ſhort, whenever reaſon and revelation interfere 
and diſagree, they cannot both be real; one 
of them muſt certainly be falſe.—lt appears 
then from what has been ſaid, that the cau- 
tion in my text, and others of the like na- 
ture, directly conduce to the credit and ſuc- 
cels of the chriſtian religion. They tended 


5 
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greatly to promote and facilitate its firſt pro- 


pagation; and are ſtill of great uſe to ſilence 


gain- ſayers, and ſtop the mouths of thoſe who 


ſeek for all occaſion of cenſure and diſparage- 
ment. As nothing more diſcredits and diſ- 
appoints pretended revelations than enthu- 
ſiaſtic abſurdity, and oppoſition to good 


_ ſenſe; ſo nothing does more honour to that 


of the goſpel, than its conſtant appeal to 


plain evidence, and the ſober deciſions of 
right reaſon, — But in theſe obſervations 1 
have inſenſibly broke into the ſubje& of my 

Second head, namely, the great uſe and 


| importance of the apoſtle's precept. Here 


then I might enlarge on the general advan- 
tages above-mentioned, redounding . from 
hence to the cauſe of chriſtianity : ſhewing, 
that a rational publication of rational doc- 
trines was neceſſary to recommend it to the 


thinking part of mankind ; and that the go- 


ſpel could neither have. ſpread ſo far, nor ſo 


faſt, nor ever have fixed- itſelf, and taken 
ſuch firm hold on the minds of men, on any 


other ſuppoſition. Being planted and wa- 


tered by ſupernatural means, it might have 


| ſhot up and flouriſhed for a time, as a 


ſtrange appearance, or a faſhionable novelty : 


but when miracles ceaſed, and it was left to 


Itſelf ; had it not been a reaſonable ſervice, it 
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muſt have e ae = aha as of root, or 
have been ſoon blaſted by the ſtorms of per- 
ſecution. But inſiſting no further on theſe 
conſiderations, I ſhall confine myſelf at pre- 
ſent to the two following points; : namely, 
that both the _/atis/afion and ed:fication of 
private chriſtians are very much promoted 
by that proper uſe of their rational powers 
Which the apoſtle preſcribes. ” 

Firſt, then, it greatly promotes the ſatisfac- | 
tion of their minds. As reaſon is our firſt 
and immediate guide, and religion our high- 
eſt concern; a due harmony between them 
muſt appear not only very deſirable, but ne- 
ceſlary to every conſiderate chriſtian. I ſpeak 
of revealed religion, which we are bound to 
receive with reverence as ſoon as: we are 

convinced of its truth, But now this con- 
viction would be very much weakened, if 
not deſtroyed, ſuppoſing ſuch a revelation 
at variance with our reaſon. The former 
may, and indeed muſt go furth er than the 
latter; 3 OT it would. be given to no purpoſe. 
But it cannot contradict, or diſannul it, with- 
out the utmoſt: confuſion. | Had this been 
the caſe, men's inquiries would ſoon have 
been at a ſtand, and they would have been } 
| forced to ſit down in darkneſs and diſcon- 
tent. Let a private chriſtian judge and act 
„ Hy d with 
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with the greateſt probity and ſincerity; yet 
on that ſuppoſition, he could not proceed, 
could not ſtir one ſtep with conviction or 
comfort. If the Scripture directed one way, 
and his conſcience another; if he found a 
law in the goſpel warring againſt the law of 
his own underſtanding; what perplexity, 
what uneaſineſs, what diſorder would at- 
tend ſuch a ſituation! On the other hand, 

when he obſerves no diſcord or diſagree- 
ment; and revelation only appears to have 
reſtored and reſumed old truths, and introdu- 
ced ſuch new. ones as reaſon cannot object 
to, but entirely approves; he examines it 
with pleaſure, and ſubmits to it with com- 
fort and ſatisfaction.— Had chriſtianity been 
4 fiction; or the geſpel reſembled the Alcoran; 

then indeed the precept in my text would 

have been very improper and inconvenient. 

Inſtead of being required to open our eyes, 
and cultivate our underſtanding ; we ſhould 
rather have been exhorted to muffle both. 
For what communion has light with darkneſs, 
truth with falſehood, or argument with ab- 
| ſurdity ? But as ſuch a precept given infers 
the truth and excellence of the ' chriſtian 
religion ; ſo this truth and excellence juſti- 
fies that precept, and makes the obſervance 
85 of it TT . and ſatisfactory. Nay, 
15 N 
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| the better it is obſerved, and the more any 
man has improved his natural faculties, the 
more comfort and complacency he” will find 
in the goſpel revelation. ” 
" Secondly, as this precept tend to the 
ſatisfadtion of men's minds, ſo it conduces 


very much to their improvement and edifi- 


cation. And this I ſhall briefly conſider ; 
both with reſpe& to Faith and prafitice— 
Concerning faith, men act unreaſonably, 
when they either aſſent without evidence, 
or demand immoderite degrees of it. TO 
yield aſſent without evidence, is indeed, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, impoſſible; ſince the un- 
derſtanding, like the eye, can ſee nothing 
in the dark. | Nevertheleſs, a man may im- 
poſe on others, and even on himſelf, with 
| a ſort of imaginary conviction: or he may 
ſubmit implicitly to the dictates of authority, 
and, as it were, reſign his reaſon and under- 
Kling blindfold to the 'determinations of 
others. But ſuch a proſtitution of his facul- 
ties can neither be acceptable to God, nor 
beneficial to himſelf, Not the former, be- 
cauſe ſuch talents could never be given him 
to 10 purpoſe; nor to any purpoſe more 
important than this: and therefore God 
| SOT; N that they be uſed and 

| pet 
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improved. Not the latter, becauſe. man 8 
| perfection and happineſs "depend. on the : 
. exerciſe of his powers, and not on the diſuſe 
or reſignation of them. A rational conduct 
in the ſettlement of our principles and per- 
ſuaſions, peculiarly tends to improve the 
mind. For herein we not only exerciſe our 
underſtandings, which is always beneficial ; 
but we employ them and fix them on the 
nobleſt objects. Whereas a blind faith natu- 
rally ends in the ruſt of the mind, and the 
corruption of its beſt facultica——On the 
ether hand, to demand immoderate degrees 
of evidence for points offered to our inquiry, 
18 counteracting reaſon, and perverting judg- 
ment. It argues an unbecoming oppoſition 
to the nature of things, and impatience un- 
der the lot and condition of humanity. It 
leads to arrogance and ſelf- will, and tends 
to produce habits of obſtinacy and conten- 
tion. It keeps out of the mind many valu- 
able truths, which would both contribute to 


its ornament and advantage. In ſhort, to 


judge rather by fancy and humour than 
reaſon and underſtanding, eſpecially in mat- 
ters. of religion, is both a diſgrace, and a 
dangerous depravation.— To lean then to 


either of the foregging extremes, is is to. 45 


an unman 118 eee to >the ls 
- counſel. If we would conſult our own cre- 
dit, or the honour of our religion; if we 
would aim at the improvement of our 
minds, and the advancement of our natural _ 
powers; we ſhall equally avoid the 8 
of a blind faith, and the perverſeneſi of 
ä capricious difſent, Ls 

Again: as in faith, ſo in refpe of prafiice, 
the advantage of ratianal meaſures is very 
manifeſt, even through all the branches of 
our duty. In the ſervice and worſhip of 
| God, as nothing can be more unworthy, ſo. 
i nothing can be more unedifying than a blind 
ignorant devotion. Without juſt concep- 
tions of the Deity, the great ends of W 
can never be anſwered. Whatever mens 
intentions or diſpoſitions may be, the bene- 


ſits muſt be, in a great meaſure, loſt. Falſe 


notions of God defeat the ends of contem- 
plation; and render that imitation dangerous, 
which otherwiſe leads directly to the per- 
fection of human nature. Thence proceed 
the various flights of enthuſiaſm, and the 
follies and abſurdities of ſuperſtition. - Some 
fancy themſelves, they know not how, the 
peculiar friends and favourites of Heaven; 
and others imagine themſelves, they know 


not Way 0 out for objects of wrath, 
and 


* 


and monuments of vengeance. Wha: 
lutions of religion, and barbarities of wor- 
ſhip, do we read of in the gentile world! 


what miſerable means and methods of expi- 


ation ! what horrid victims, and profufion of 


blood ! not excepting, to the eternal infamy 
of human nature, even that of our own 


ſpecies! Such were the fruits of ignorance 


and darkneſs, of neglected reaſon and un- 
cultivated underſtanding! Not that thoſe 
ages were deſtitute of all improvement: in 


many arts of life, and ſeveral branches of 
knowledge, a conſiderable progreſs was made. 


But in the great affair of religion, men 


ſeemed to be ſavages rather than men; and 


nothing was to be ſeen or heard 5 but 
rudeneſs and barbarity; : a tedious round of 
ridiculous rites, and ſtupid ceremonies. If 
any chriſtians have relapſed into. theſe groſs 


abſurdities, the caſe is much to be lamented; 


but it only ſhews ſtill further the great aſe 


and neceſſity of the apoſtle” s precept. To 


return: by ſerving and worſhipping God 


in a rational way, we conſult moſt effectu- 


ally the improvement of our minds and 


morals. By aſcribing to the great Governor 


of the world perfect wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs, and conſtantly ſetting him before 


8 in x this light, we Done honour him, and 


edify 
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aue bai Whether we pray or - praiſe 
s glorious idea in view exalts the mind, 
WE Rrengthens its faculties ;/ engages and 
purifies our affections, and inclines us to 
imitate that excellence which we can never 
enough admire. Such a ſervice not only 
becomes intelligent creatures; "bat" err 
higheſt bonour and happineſs, and will 1 be „„ 
5 tor ever. 55 
But "elit £ : ths right of tenth ind 
Gran: of underſtanding 1 is alſo very uſe _ 
ful in reſpect of ſocial duties. The love of 1 
our neighbour | is the preſeript both of na- 
tural and revealed religion; but the queſtion 
is, how and in what manner it is to be ex- 
erciſed! Benevolence muſt conſtantly work 
in our hearts, and prompt us to action; 
but to point out the rules and meaſures of 
operation, is the province of our underfland- 
ings. To wiſh well to mankind, and pro- 
mote their welfare, ſpiritual and temporal, 
as power permits, and opportunities offer, 
is moſt unqueſtionably our duty: but to 
gratify all inclinations, and comply with 
all humours, however unreaſonable, capri- 
cious, or childiſh, is neither our duty nor 1 
their intereſt. It is not wiſdom, but Weakkx 
neſs; not kindneſs, but cruelty ; to cheriſh — -* 
thoſe follies i in others, which we ought not 
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to indulge in ourſelves. We are bound to 
ſupport the authority of reaſon, as far as our 
power or influence extends. Hereby bene- 
volence is limited, and charity reſtrained. 
As a rational conduct muſt ever be expected 
from rational creatures, and .the dignity of 


our nature requires it; ſo nothing is more 


advantageous to the public, nothing more 
Improving or beneficial to ourſelves. - 
Laſtly, the exhortation in my text is of 
great importance in the government of our- 
. ſelves. To be men in underſtanding, is to 
think, judge, and act like men. That is, to 
take Re = of our reaſon, and follow its 
dictates with ſteadineſs and reſolution. To 
govern our paſſions, and regulate our appe- 
rites, by the rules which it gives; and at all 
times to guard and maintain its laws invio- 
late. Nothing is more unmanly, nothing 
more diſhonourable and ſhameful, than to 
ſubje& reaſon to luſt ; and ſuffer that divine 
principle to come under the yoke, which was 
ordained to rule, and which indeed ought to 
rule, by ſupremacy. of nature, the whole 
univerſe. But though reaſon ought ever to 


ſitt at the helm, and govern our paſſions; yet 


it would not, it cannot deſtroy them. Nei- 
ther will it oppoſe them abſolutely, or con- 
troul them to no Coma cnet Since they are 

natural 
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natural to the human frame, reaſon will 
never propoſe their extirpation; neither will 
it torment, or vex them in vain. It will keep 
them in order, and govern them as ſubjects, 
but not as ſlaves. A rational ſelf- conduct 
does not conſiſt therefore of thoſe ill-judged 
rigours, and fruitleſs auſterities, which ſome 
chriſtians have practiſed; and even the diſ- 
cipline of appetite may be carried on better 
without them, than with them. | 
Upon the whole, to cultivate our natural 
powers, and exerciſe our underſtandings 1 in 


matters of religion, is ſo far from being in- 


jurious to revelation, or detrimental to our- 
ſelves, that it ſupports and' ſtrengthens the 
one, and peculiarly befriends the other. It 
not only improves our nobleſt faculty, but 
_ qualifies us for higher enjoyments both here 
and hereafter. It tends to reconcile men to 
their whole duty, by enabling them to ſee its 
| fitneſs and excellence in the cleareſt light. In 
fine, to reyerence reaſon and conſcience, and 
à2cdt in conformity to its dictates, is the high- 

eſt honour and trueſt intereſt of the whole 
intelligent creation. Herein conſiſts that glo- 
rious reſemblance to the Supreme Being, which 
dignifies men and angels; and which, duly im- 
proved, will diſtinguiſh them through all ages, 
and make them ſbine Hee rs for ever and ever. 
| | 8E R- : 
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Train up 4 Child in the WW, ay he ſhould go; and 
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require any proof, or admit any doubt. It 
is indeed, by all thinking men, univerſally 
perceived, confeſſed, and lamented. But 
| however certain we are of the effect, yet the 


3 fact too viſible and notorious, to 


cauſes, the true cauſes, are not perhaps ſo 


clear, as we commonly imagine: or if the 
cauſes themſelves be plain; there is how- 
ever. juſt reaſon to apprehend, that we miſ- 
3 their influence and efficacy. We, 
lay ſufficient ftreſs, and probably more than 
"Wow be => „„ 
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H E corruption of human nature is- 
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ſufficient, on the original cauſe; but on other 
ſubſequent ones, ſeldom endüßkt. We are 
generally very willing that our faults and 
our follies ſhould be aſcribed to our f, 
parents; and accordingly place the greateſt 
ſhare of them to their account: not con- 
ſidering how much may be due to our 
immediate parents, and how much certainly 
1 due to ourlelves,: | 
Though many diſbelieve it, and more 
_ diſregard it, it is an evident truth, that no- 
thing contributes more to the depravity of 
the world, and the corruption of men's 
minds and manners, than a looſe, careleſs, 
licentious education. Whenever and where- 
ever this diſorder prevails, humanly. ſpeak- 
ing, it is not to be expected that virtue 
ſhould gain ground, or even find any foot- 
ing. On the contrary, in proportion to 
the neglect of education, vice and wicked- 
neſs are ſure to grow, and ſpread, and 
gather ſtrength from one generation to 
another. If the minds of children be not 
cultivated, they naturally run wild; and if 
bad feed be ſown in them, nothing is ordi- 
narily to be expected but a harveſt of im- 
morality, or ſuperſtition. This is abundantly 
manifeſt from reaſon, from revelation, and 
from experience; ane there are numberleſs 
„„ „ inſtances 


d \ 


ages. But that the uſe and importance 
of a good education may more diſtinctly 
appear, I ſhall briefly conſider it under the 


_ three following heads, to which it may not 
_ improperly be reduced: I mean thoſe of 
Mattia, 2 eipline, 115 examples Concern- | 


ing the 


Firft of theſe, Mirietion; © every one ſees ; 
the neceſſity of it; which is ſo plain and ob- 
vious, that no man can miſs it who thinks 
at all on the ſubject. It is well known, 
that whatever portions of truth men obtain 
afterwards; they brought none into the 
world with them. The minds of young 
children are mere blanks; ; which may be 


kitten on, or blotted, at the diſcretion of 
| thoſe to whom they belong. Though they 
are endued with certain powers, faculties, 


and affections; yet they are originally deſti- 
tute of all ideas. T Though they are produced | 


and formed with a capacity for knowledge; 


"Fr the materials for it are received after= ” 


wards, and gathered by degrees. By nature 


they are prepared for inſtruction, and qua- 
ified to learn; but nevertheleſs are totally 
ignorant at firſt, and ſet out, as it were, in 
the dark. — Let however unfurniſhed they ES. 
may begin, they will not Jong. continue ſo. 


19” | External 
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| laſlances fs it in all places, and in all 
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External objects preſent themſelves. eatly, 
and crowds of ſenſible ideas are flowing in 
upon them every moment. And as the mind 


is natfirally active; if good and uſeful 
thoughts be not infuſed into it betimes, it 


wio.ill eaſily be miſengaged, and apt to take 
up with any thing that offers. The minds 


of children muſt have employment; they will 


be in motion, as well as their bodies: and 
it depends almoſt intirely on the care and 
conduct of thoſe about them, whether they 


ſhall imbibe truth or traſh, wiſdom or folly. 


Without due PR ads and proper in- 


ſtruction, their underſtandings will naturally 


run wild, and ſhoot up weeds of various 
kinds; till at length they are over-run and 


quite 8 with error and abſurdity. 
The prejudices of education are matter of 
univerſal complaint; and yet are oftentimes 


the leaſt part of the grievance. Corrupt 


notions and vicious principles are too fre- 
quently the conſequence of the ſame fatal 
neglect; and hence it comes to paſs, that 
the minds of youth are tainted, and their 


manners ineurably depraved: even ſo far as 


to become men in miſchief, while in years and 


underſtanding they are mere children. Bad 
thoughts and bad words are inſenſibly picked 
up by theſe little ones, before they be well 


able 


\ 
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bl either to think or ſpeak; - and ſuch pro- | 


greſs they ſometimes make in the perverſion 
of both faculties, as to get through a Come 


pleat courſe of lewdneſs before they arrive at 


. years of diſcretion.—It is therefore abſolutely 


neceſſary to guard aginſt theſe corruptions 


early, by all proper and prudent applications: 
more particularly, to ſeaſon their minds, as 
| ſoon as poſſible, with wholeſome inſtruction. 


To prevent evil thoughts, let good ones be 
inſtilled betimes; that their growing faculties 
may have ſomething to work on with ſafety . 
and advantage, and their minds be engaged, 
at firſt ſetting out, on the ſide of wiſdom 
and virtue. —It js indeed by no means pro- 


per, in this tender age, to ſtrain or burthen 
their weak underſtandings either with points 
too difficult, or too great a variety of ſuch 


as are plain. For finding themſelves puzzled, 
or overloaded, they would be ſo far from 
taking pleaſure in inſtruction, which ſhould 


always be carefully endeavoured, that they 
would naturally conceive an averſion from 


it. Nevertheleſs they muſt be taught, 
muſt be inſtructed. by little and little, as 
their years and capacities will bear; and all 

means uſed to excite their attention, and 


render it agreeable. Truth is ſo natural to 


: 115 N whether "young or TW chat it 
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ſeldom. cit become diſtaſteful, 1 "a | 
was no failure in the manner of conveyance, 
Every circumſtance therefore | tending to 
produce this miſchievous effect, ſhould - be 
carefully avoided; and the paths of Know. 
ledge made as level and ſmooth as poſſible. 
—Let it be further obſerved, that * 
diſadvantages children lie under in reſpect 
of judgment and conception, they have gene- 
rally great advantage in point of memory ; 
which in them is much ſtronger and more 
vigorous than in grown perſons. And even 
as to underſtanding, they are ſeldom incapa- 
ble of taking in ſuch knowledge, and appre- 
hending ſuch truths as are proper for them; 
provided they be gradually and gently inſtil- 
led. And ſince the moſt important truths 
are commonly the plaineſt; therefore, on 
both accounts, they are fitteſt for younger 
minds. The foundation then of childrens 
knowledge muſt be laid in ſuch doctrines 
and precepts, as are of the greateſt moment, 
and moſt ſuitable to their apprehenſions. Of 
the former kind, is the diſtinction between 
ſoul and body; the being of a God, all-wiſe 
and all-perfect, who made the aun by his 

power, and governs it by his providence; 
e certainty of another life after this, 
wherein . men will 18 e and dealt 
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with woteling' to their Works. To theſe 


muſt he added, the divine authority of the 


Seripture; the corruption and degeneration 
of human kind, and the redemption of the 


World by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; the re- 


miſſion of ſins, and the neceſſity of, repent- 
ance and renovation of life; the means of 
grace, and the hopes of any Theſe doc- 
trines muſt in due time, and by gentle de- 


grees, be plainly and familiarly inculcated. 
Of the latter kind are thoſe practical pre- 


cepts which comprehend the great rule of 
life; thoſe unqueſtionable duties which we 
owe to God, our neighbours, and ourſelves. 


Towards God, reverence, ſubmiſſion, affi- 


- ance, worſhip, gratitude, and love: towards 
man, truth, juſtice, fidelity, benevolence, 
_ mercy, and charity: towards ourſelves, tem- 
perance, ſobriety, humility, examination, 
and elf. government. Theſe ar6 the heads 
of that inſtruction, which is of the utmoſt 
importance; which is neceſſary at all times 
and ſeaſons; the ground-work of all wiſ⸗ 
dom, and the foundation of all happineſs. 
Without this, whatever may be taught, or 


learnt; is comparatively of ſmall conſe- 


quence: without this the nobleſt arts and 
den are 1 vain ee and 


0 1 4 5 1 5 5 ſolemn 8 
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| ſolemn trifles. Whoever know theſe Things 
| happy are they if they do them. In order to 
both, early inſtruction is requiſite ; before 
the heart Bo hardened to any evil habits, 
and while the mind is flexible and yielding, 


and moſt ſuſceptible of good impreſſions. 
| If men wiſh well to their children, as 
all but monſters certainly do, they muſt de- 
ſire to ſee them engaged in good courſes. 
And how can they reaſonably expect this, 
if they train them up -heedlefly, and take 
little or no care of their minds and man- 
ners? To bring them up in ignorance of 
their duty, and leave them to find out as 
they can the firſt truths of religion; is, in 
effect, to ſend them out into a wide world 
blind, naked, and defenceleſs; liable to go 
aſtray at every turn, and to ſtumble every 
ſtep they take. No opportunities ſhould 
be loſt, of convincing them how reaſonable 
and how beneficial it is to do well, and how 
unreaſonable and miſchievous to do ill. 


Let them hear continually that the ways 


of virtue and goodneſs are the high road 


to happineſs; and that a vicious and pro- 


fligate courſe of life, however it may de- 
lude for-a while, will infallibly end in ruin 
5 and deſtruction. To 55 this before them 
ar 
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1 a a 8 and fix it deep in their 
minds, ſhould be the conſtant aim and en- 
deavour of all parents; as being indeed the 
moſt important and moſt neceſſary truth, 
that they can teach, or their children: ever - 
learn. The 
Second head which I e to treat t of, 

is diſcipline. A point not to be omitted, 
though perhaps leſs proper for this pace. 
The truth is, it is ſo eſſential a part of 
education, and yet ſo commonly either 
neglected or miſapplied; that to paſs it by, 
and leave it wholly unconſidered, would be 
doing great injuſtice to the ſubject. God 
has given men reaſon and underſtanding 
to enable them to diſcern their duty and 
intereſt; to qualify them alſo for the direc- 
tion of their own conduct, and the govern; 
ment of themſelves. But this important 
faculty opens, and unfolds itſelf by degrees, 
and is of little uſe at our firſt ſetting out. 
In our infancy quite uſeleſs, and in child- 
hood little better. Time and experience 
are requiſite for its cultivation; and what- 
ever care be taken, it ripens hut ſlowly, 
gently, and gradually. Moſt evident there- 
fore it is, that young children are utterly 
unfit to be left to the direction and conduct 
of a own green . Eſpe- 
| 7 FF. 
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cially if it be cnfiderbd, that howev r weak 
their underſtandings may be, and however 
flowly they gather ſtrength ; vet with their 

appetites and paſſions the caſe is quite con- 
trary. Theſe are ſtrong originally; and 
moreover advance ſo faſt, and make fuch 
quick. progreſs, that the rational powers 
can never keep pace with them; but are 
outſtripped, and left behind at a great diſ- 
rance,——Since then the underſtandings of 
children are always inſufficient ; very neceſ- | 
lary it is, that their appetites and paſhons be 
| governed by the reaſon and underſtanding 
of their parents. For rule and government 
they muſt have. Were children to be left 
entirely to the conduct of their own wills, 
and the ſwing of their own paſſions, what 
teſs could be. expected than ſpeedy ruin? 
As ſafe would they be in the paws of a wild 

| | beaſt, as in the hands of their own brutal 
5 appetites. Theſe, unreſtrained, will not fail 

to draw them into all manner of diſorders 
both of body and mind. Wherever the ap- 
petites govern, this is more or leſs the per- 
petual conſequence. And the ſame may 

be faid of the paſſions; which, if not early 
curbed, produce ill effects without number. 

Hence children frequently become intracta- 
15 fierce, e ; impatient of all 

+ po oppoſition, 
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3 and unconquerably obſtinate. 
Their minds harden continually, and their 
manners become more and more licentious, 
Inſtead of learning humanity, decency, and 
gentleneſs of behaviour, they run into rude- 
nl and barbarity; contracting furious ha- 
bits, and ſavage diſpoſitions.—Is it then 
likely that ſuch diſorders will be rectified, 
when they arrive at a fuller uſe of their 
| underſtandings? Is it not rather to be feared, 
that reaſon, when it does come, will come 
too late; and prove, in a great meaſure, 
impotent and uſeleſs? It may and will in- 


2 Z form | them, in moſt : cafes, what is right, : 


and what is wrong; what is beneficial, and 
what miſchievous; and require them to 
proceed and practiſe accordingly. But what 

then? Where the paſſions are broken looſe, 
and have taken poſſeſſion of the mind; rea- 
ſon is ſeldom regarded, or even heard. This 
too often happens in every ſtage of life; 
much more in youth and childhood. In 
| ſhort, of all the evils which infeſt our pre- 
ſent ſtate, a more fruitful ſource cannot be 
found. a wen. then the neceſſity of 
diſcipline, as ſurely it muſt be admitted; 
_ and taking it for granted, that the appetites ' 
and paſſions of children muſt be carefully 
N e TION aan the next e is, 


how 
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how this may moſt properly and effectually 


be done; ſo as to anſwer the end, and avoid 


4 extremes. For indeed extremes there 


are; and parents are commonly very prone 
to run into them. Are young children to 
be always treated with rigour and ſeverity ? 
To be. conſtantly managed with a high 
hand, and a ſtri rein? By no means. Cer- 
tainly there is a great difference between 
| bending their wills, and breaking their 
ſpirits, between a filial awe, and a flaviſh 
fear; between a decent behaviour and a 
| ſtate of bondage. To direct and govern 
them within the bounds of moderation, is 
kindneſs and wiſdom; but to tyrannize | 
over them, and torment them needleſty, is 
both cruelty and folly. Very much indeed 
depends on their tempers and diſpoſitions, 
which are widely different; ſome requiring 
greater ſtrictneſs, others FS and others 


none at all. But in general, it ſeems moſt 


agreeable both to nature and reaſon, ta pre- 
fer gentle methods; and even to avoid all 
ſeverities, till they become neceffary.—Chil- 
dren are naturally active, lively, full of ſpi- 
its, and impatient of reft, Partly on this 
account, and partly through want of ex- 
perience, they are generally careleſs, un- 
tbinking, and inattentive; ever prone to 
„ 5 1 | commit. 
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commit, and frequently committin g. little 
errors and miſcarriages; which ought to be 
patiently ſuffered, if not quite overlooked. 
Such ale as theſe, if they may be called 
faults, ſcarce require notice, much leſs cor- 
rection. For ſurely it muſt be very un- 
reaſonable, and very imprudent, to correct 
children merely for being children. By 
raſh and inconſiderate parents we often ſee 
childiſh and criminal actions confounded, 
and treated alike. Whereas the A ee 
is manifeſtly great; and therefore the dif- 
tinction ſhould be carefully and conſtant! 
maintained. But farther; even when b 
dren commit real and conſiderable faults, 
it is not expedient to recur immediately 
to ſevere meaſures. On the contrary, it is 
always proper to begin with ſoft admoni- 
tions, and gentle reproofs. And if they 
appear inſenſible of b and diſpraiſe, and + 
the principle of ſhame has little or no effect, 


+ the next ſtep is to work on their hopes and 


fears by threats and promiſes, But if theſe 
alſo fail of their due operation; if children 
ſtill continue to do amiſs, and ſhew them- 
ſelves diſobedient, froward, and perverſe; 5 
correction becomes not only fitting but ne- 
ceſſary; and that in proportion to the ſtub- 
dernden of their wills, and che hardneſs of 


. 9 their 


. n 


„ 1 It is in this caſe chat n 3 
3 obſervation. is fulfilled ; be that ſpareth the 
red, hateth his ſon. Hateth him, how ?. Not 
that he wants natural affection; but becauſe 
he ruins him by indulgence and neglect 
= of diſcipline. | And indeed when children 
7 _ offend. preſu mptuouſly and obſtinately, and 
F all fair means are uſed in vain ; every par- 
don that is granted them e their 
danger, and haſtens their deſtruction.—As 
then rigour is one extreme, ſo indulgence 
is another: and becauſe more natural, there- 
fore more common. The truth is, it pro- 
duces more miſchief and miſery among 
ia than any other inſtance of miſ- 
conduct. Nay, it may juſtly be affirmed, 
that neither ſword, nor famine, nor peſti- 
lence, have been ſo pernicious as this very 
failure in point of education. Moſt of the 
vices, exceſſes, and enormities of life are 
principally owing to this cauſe. The chief 
reaſon why many men are ſo wicked and 
profligate in the courſe of their lives, is 
becauſe their appetites and paſſions were 
uncurbed and uncontrolled in their child- 
hood. Through the want of early break- 
ing, they grew wild and vicious, and were 
5 never to be civilized or tamed after. But, 
5 7 birdly, To inſtruction and diſcipline 
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ng Be added the benefit of a good example, fy 


In vain do children hear what is good; if 


they ſee what is evil. | Virtue muſt be ſet 
before their eyes, as well as ſounded in their 
ears. Imitation is very natural, and more 
1 eſpecially in children; who inſenſibly learn 
to do whatever is done in their fight. 
Hence it is that good examples are ſo en- 
gaging and prevalent, and bad ones ſo 
catching and contagious. Whatever Parent 
gives his children good inſtruction, and ſets 
them at the ſame time a bad example, may z 
be conſidered as bringing them food in one 
hand, and poiſon 1 in the other. While they 
perceive ſuch a diſagreement between words 
and actions, the former will have ſmall 
weight, and be lightly regarded. And in- 
deed how can it be expected, that they 
ſhould be much influenced by thoſe rules 
and precepts which they ſee continually 
broken before their eyes? This part of 
education therefore, is requiſite to give force 
and ſucceſs to the reſt. I ſay to give force, 
becauſe | of its peculiar efficacy; | which' 1s 
ſeldom to be reſiſted. A good example is 
virtue animated; chan which nothing is 
more amiable and attractive, nothing more 
ſtriking. But it is not needful to enlarge 
on wa point ſo well known, and N 
e 
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cenie Though. it be duly 
by few, i it is diſputed by none. 

It is equally needleſs to inſiſt on the 
proof of the latter clauſe in my text; the 
connection between that and the former 
being moſt manifeſt. Train' up a child in 
the way he fhould go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. Tis well known 
that ſuch maxims are never meant to ex- 
| clude every poſſible exception; but only 
to ſignify the ordinary courſe, and general 
event of things. However à child be trained 
up, he may indeed depart from the right 
way: and, from a concurrence of unfor- 
tunate accidents, this does in fact, and will 
ſometimes happen. But yet a virtuous 
education yields the faigeſt probability that 
natural means can afford; and, it is to be 
| hoped, they rarely miſcarry who are bleſſed 
with it. Their proſpe& of ſucceſs is clear 
and ſtrong; and, humbly ſpeaking, ' vaſtly 
more. hopeful, than theirs can be, who were 
brought up in vice, or educated at random. 
We cannot be ignorant how great is the 
force of habits; eſpecially of thoſe which are 
acquired early. Even the very firſt im- 
preſſions of religion, which are made on 
young and tender minds, ſeldom wear out: 
ſo far from it, that they help greatly, on 
various 


= Sel EE 
various occaſions, to reduce thoſe who are 
led aſtray. In ſhort, a good education is 
the ſtrongeſt of all human ſecurities, and the 
ſureſt foundation that can be laid for v virtue 
and happineſs. ; 

Do then men really defire that their chil- 
dren may do well both here and hereafter ? 
Are they truly ſolicitous for their ſafety and 
ſucceſs? Would they gladly have them 
proſper in their higheſt concerns, and be- 
come wiſe, and good, and happy ? Let them 
train them up betimes to virtue and religion, 
truth and probity. Let them teach them to 
do juftice, | love mercy, and walk humbly before 
God. Without all queſtion this is the greateſt 
kindneſs they can do them; and, I venture to 
add, the beſt and moſt laſting portion they 
can provide for them. When worldly trea- 
ſure ſhall be fled and gone, and vaniſhed as a 
dream, this will endure and ſtay with them 


for ever. Virtue is a good ſo durable and 


ſolid, that nothing can either deſtroy or di- 
W it: no changes or chances can ſhake 
it, nor the teeth of time touch it. When 
all exterior objects ſhall be mouldered away, 
and diſſolved into duſt; when every enjoy- 
ment of life ſhall fail, and the world itſelf 
be no more ſeen; even then ſhall virtue live, 
Vor. EL ns” and 
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and flouriſh, in full ſtrength and vigour; 
| ſhall enter into new regions of light and 
glory, and take poſſeſſion of that heavenly 
inheritance, which fadeth not away, but en- 
dureth for ever. 1 1 8 
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God is 15 4 bir and they FI Wy 4 — 
5 e him in © wa and truth. 


La = ESR ow are a part of our Sa- 
Vviour's conference with the woman of 
 Samaria ; who having diſcovered him by his 
diſcourſe to be a prophet, as ſhe expreſſes 
| herſelf, immediately conſults him on the 
great point of controverſy between the Jews - 
and Samaritans, concerning the right place - 
of worſhip. Our father, ſays ſhe, wor- 
ſhipped in this mountain, and ye ſay that in Je- 
_- alem is the place where men ought to worſhip. 
Fereupon our Saviour informs her, that the 
ground of this controverſy would ſpeedily 
be removed, For e the YO of = 


Spiritual Worſhip. = 
and Samaritans confifted thiefly in 
external facrifices, and was confined to one 
place, the time was near at hand when God 
would be worſhipped indifferently in all 
places, and that with ſpiritual ſacrifice, and 
the true worſhip of the mind ; and by con- 
ſequence that there would be no longer any 
room or occaſion for that miſchievous diſ- 
pute. The hour cometh, ſays he, and now is, 
when the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Fa- 
ther in ſpirit and in iruth. For the Father 
ſceleth ſuch to worſhip him. God is a ſpirit ; 
and they that worſhip him, muſt een him in 
ſfirit and in truth. 
The foundation of the duty here laid down 
appears plainly to be the ſpiritual nature of 
the deity. God is a Hhirit: : Which, accord- 
ing to our conceptions, is an inviſible, in- 
| eorporeal, incorruptible, intelligent, active 
ſubſtance; qualities eſſential to the nature of 
ſpirits, and aſcribed to the Supreme in the 
higheſt degree, and moſt abſolute perfection. 
This idea is only to be apprehended by the 
underſtanding; 5 As being evidently no object 
either of ſenſe or imagination. And theſe 
powers generally engroſſing, in a great mea- 
ſure, our attention; hence it comes to paſs 
that the idea of a ſpirit makes ſo unſubſtan- 
"tial and ſhadowy. a- figure 1 in our minds, as it 
ä | "Sonny 
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commonly does; while the appearance of 
corporeal objects is juſt the reverſe. Where- 
as, comparatively ſpeaking, theſe latter ſhould 
rather be reputed mere ſhadows. Miſled by 
cuſtom and prepoſſeſſion, we are apt ta 
_ aſcribe that to body, which belongs peculiarly 
to ſpirit; enriching the former at the ex- 
pence of the latter: the conſequence of 
which is, that we generally ae ee 
both till they come to be ſeparated; 
event ſo frequent and familiar, as might | 8 
thought ſufficient to undeceive us entirely. 
While it continues animated, we are prone 
to conſider a human body as the principal 
part, and perhaps almoſt the whole man. 
But when death has ſeparated the ſoul from 
it, and we ſee it mouldering into duſt and 
corruption, we are then convinced, though 
we ſoon forget it again, how inconſtderable 
and vile the body is in compariſon of the 
ſoul. ' In like manner, could we poflibly 
| ſuppoſe wiſdom and power quite removed 
out of the world, the whole univerſe would 
ſink into an beap of duſt. The luminaries 
of heaven, immenſely great and glorious 


as they are, can only be vaſt combinations 


of atoms, or minute particles, diſpoſed and 
conducted by infinite power and wiſdom. 
AY that form, foree, and beauty, which we 
Sy aſcribe 
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aſcribe to matter, are entirely owing to the 
operation and energy of ſpirit; which 
- agitates and enlivens the whole maſs, and 
keeps the wheels of nature in perpetual 
motion.—1 might further obſerve, that only 
a pure ſpirit is capable of thoſe perfections 
which always are, and unayoidably muſt be, 
| aſcribed to the Deity. For as matter is 
neceſſarily finite, and paſſive, and unintelli- 
gent, it is quite incompatible with the 
nature of God; who knowing no bounds, 
underſtands perfectly, and acts inceſſantly, 
through all ſpace and duration. We find 
Indeed the Scripture frequently making uſe 
of corporeal alluſions, and repreſenting the 
divine attributes under the idea of human 
organs. Thus the hand of God denotes his 
power, and his all-ſceing eye exhibits omni- 
ſcience. But ſcarce any chriſtian is ſo igno- 
rant as not to know that theſe, and the like 
expreſſions, are figurative uſed only by way 
of accommodation to our weak faculties ; 
' who are ſo accuſtomed to conceive by the 
help of images, that we ſeldom think to any 
purpoſe without them. Yet notwithſtand- 
ing this condeſcenſion to our . infirmities, 
we have at the ſame time the fulleſt aſſurance 


from Scripture that God is perfectly in- 


eorporeal and Spiritual, and bears no other 
| 2 0 be relation 
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relation to matter, than that of having cre- 
ated, and governed it, accopding to his 5 
own good pleaſure. 

This being premiſed concerning che ro- 


paoſition in my text, I proceed to conſider 


the precept connected with it, and built 
on it: And they that wor ſhip him, muſt wor- 
ſhip him in fpirit and in truth. By divine 
worſhip in general we mean a juſt and re- 
verential conception of God, acknowledged 
and teſtified by ſuch ways and means as 
religion prefcribes, Men may indeed wor- 
ſhip him ſecretly and privately in their 
cloſets, or in their minds; but the honour 
of God, and the good of mankind, requiring 
alſo and more eſpecially a public worſhip, 
In this ſenſe the word is generally under- 
ſtood : as we find indeed it was by the Sama- 
ritan queriſt. For the worſhip of God at 
Feruſalem was public i in the higheſt degree: 
the whole nation of the Jews aſſembling 
there for that purpoſe. But in relation to 
all, kinds of worſhip. wherein we addreſs 
ourſelves to God, the preſent queſtion is, 
what is meant by the qualifications laid 


down in my text: that is. what we are to 


underſtand by worſhipping Gad iu 1 and 
in truth. 


This expreſſion. has. been * ſome ts 
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_ rigorouſly paid as to contend for pl 
worſhip merely and intirely ſpiritual, and 
exclude all bodily appendages. Not only 
fit poſtures, and becoming geſtures, but even 
the uſe of words has been rejected by them. 
They would have the whole duty tranſacted 
ſecretly in men's minds and thoughts, and 
confined ſtrictly thereto; no verbal prayers, 
or vocal praiſes, but ends! devotion, and 
filent adoration. On the ſame account all 
external and viſible rites have been diſap- 
proved, as inconſiſtent with ſpiritual wor- 
ſmip, and deviations from the rule in my 
text. We may and ought to hope that 
| the defenders of this opinion mean well; 
but ſurely they judge amiſs. For nothing 
can be more abſurd, nothing more repug- 
nant to Scripture ind reaſon, than this very 
doctrine; as may be ſhewn in a few words. 
For did not our Saviour himſelf make uſe 
of oral prayer, worſhipping and praiſing 
God with his lips, as well as in his mind? 
Nay further, did he not preſcribe a form of 
Words, a model of prayer, for the uſe of his 
diſciples? Other bodily modes of worſhip 
were likewiſe obſerved both by himſelf, and 
his apoſtles; as kneeling, proſtration, and 
the like. As to external rites, commonly 
0 called, be not only . with othery 
but 
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but ordained ſome of his own. How then 
can we either need or require any other proof, 
or authority ? So far has he been from coun- 
 tenancing the foregoing interpretation, that 
he has given a plain and full ſanction to the 
reverſe. —And if we inquire into the reaſon. 
of the thing, the point is equally clear. As 
man is a compound being, made up of two 
diſtin& natures, ſoul and body, what can be 
more natural, what more reaſonable, than 
to glorify God with both, as far as he is 
capable? The angels el being, as we 
ſuppoſe, pure ſpirits, are neceſſarily confined 
to mental worſhip; excepting when they 
aſſume corporeal organs ; but men, who have 


them naturally, ſhould certainly employ 


them in the ſervice of their Maker. Fhis 

mixed worſhip, as we may call it, is mani- 
feſtly as ſuitable to the human frame, as 
purely ſpiritual is to the angelic. If indeed 
ſuch a corporeal homage obſtructed that of 
the mind, and interfered with the ſpiritual 
- worſhip required in my text; it would be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to anſwer ſuch an 
objection. But this is ſo far from being 
the caſe, that the former very plainly tends 
to the promotion and improvement of the 
latter; as might be ſhewn at large, did not 1 
ey work 's EEE render it needleſs. 
What. 
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——What then can be alleged, with any 
colour of reaſon, againſt vocal worſhip ? 
How can we better employ our tongues, 
than in uttering the donor's praiſe, and cele- 
brating his perfections? Are we ſo liberal 
of our ſpeech, ſo laviſh of our words, on all 
other occaſions, and ſhall we be dumb in 
divine worſhip? So far is-this from gaining 
the apoſtle's approbation, that he repreſents 
it as the greateſt glory of the tongue, that 
therewith bleſs we God even the Father. To 
which may be added, that it would not be 
in our power to confeſs him at all before men, 
if the whole of religious worſhip was con- 
fined and ſhut up within our breaſts. 
Since then this is not the caſe, and the 
worſhip required in my text cannot be 
| merely ſpiritual, I ſhall proceed to inquire 
in what ſenſe the precept is to be under- 
ſtood. For though worſhipping God in 


ſpirit and truth do not exclude bodily ſer- 


vice, as we have already ſeen, yet it muſt 
mean to exclude and 'oppoſe ſome kinds and 
modes of worſhip. Firſt, then, we are to 
underſtand it in oppoſition to the carnal 
and typical worſhip of the Mo ofaic law; 
vrhich conſiſted chiefly in external ſacrifices, 
and a vaſt multiplicity of rites and ceremo- 
nies. Theſe Were e or rather in- 

| we 
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dulged to the Tews, in condeſcenſion ta 
their hard hearts, and intractable diſpoſitions. 
And ſome of them were alſo intended as 
ſhadows of things to come; that is, as types 
and prefigurations of the great events to be 
accompliſhed under the goſpel diſpenſation. 
Their ends being then anſwered, and their 
meaning fulfilled, they gave way to a purer 

and nobler worſhip; and the legal rites, and 
_ groſs oblations, were exchanged for the ſpi- 
ritual ſacrifices of praiſe and thankſgiving. | 
| Inſtead of types and ſhadows, and local in- 
ſtitutions, a real and ſubſtantial worſhip was 
univerſally demanded. This we read ſub- 
limely couched in the words of the prophet : 
From ibe ri Arg of the ſun to the going down of 
the ſame my name ſhall be great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incenſe ſhall be 
offered to my name, and a pure offering. 
. Secondly, we are to underſtand the pre- 
cept before us in oppoſition to idolatry, _ 
and all the various kinds of falſe worſhip | 
therein included. Not only that of ficti- 
tious gods, and their idols; but to the exhi- 
bition of the true God e e any corporeal 
repreſentation, or viſible form. Of this the 
Samaritans are ſuppoſed to have been guilty, 
in repreſenting and worſhipping the true 
Na ler the form of a gove. And well 
had 
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had it been for chriſtianity, if this abfard 
practice had never been found out of the 
bounds of Samaria. However the fact be, 
ſure we are that it falls under a divine 
prohibition, Even the Fews were ſtrictly 
charged 10 take good heed unto themſelves, that 
they corrupted not themſelves with graven 
images, and fancied fimilitudess And the 
_ reaſon is ſo plain, that it cannot be miſſed 
by any impartial and attentive Inquirer, 

But, 

_ Thirdly, the worſhipping of God in ſpirit and 
zruth, manifeſtly excludes all feigned and 
pretended ſervice ; the mere form, and out- 
ward appearance or devotion, For this 18 
as remote from the mind or fpirit, as it is 
from truth; and indeed can be thought no 
better than profane mockery. To ſerve God 
only in ſhew, in ſemblance, when our hearts 
are far from him, is ſo far from being à pure 
offering, that it is impious diſſimulation, and 
a great indignity. I ſpeak not of thoſe 
wandering thoughts which are accidental, 
and in voluntary; and to which the moſt 
ſincere worſhippers are, in ſome meaſure, 
obnoxious. Though even theſe ſhould be 
guarded againſt with conſtant care; as de- 
feating the duty for a time, and obſtructing 
the Do ends 8 8 oy it, Vain and 
| worthleſs 
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worthleſs are all our words, while our 
minds are abſent. The beſt form of wor- 
ſhip, during ſuch an abſence, is mere empty 
ſound, and a dead office. —Having thus ſeen 
what the precept excludes and oppoſes, we 
may readily diſcover what it mm and 
wherein it confiſte. 

To worſhip God then in i and ruth, 
is to worſhip him as our creator and go- 
vernor, ſincerely, unfeignedly, and devoutly,  _. ' 
with our minds and bodies, in acts of prayer . 
and adoration, thankſgiving and praiſe: it 
is to offer him the pure ſacrifice of a hum- 

ble and willing mind, a grateful heart, and — 
a contrite ſpirit: it is to make him the imme- 
diate object of our veneration and worſhip, 
without the intervention of bodily figures, 
or ſenfible repreſentations: it is to conceive 
and acknowledge, as far as we are able, his 
ſupreme excellence, and boundleſs perfection: 
it is to declare and teſtify our inward ſenſe 

of his infinite power and purity, wiſdom 

and goodneſs; our dependance on his ſacred 
word, and ſubmiſſion to his righteous will; 
our regard to his providence, and reverence 
for his laws; it is to manifeſt our conviction 

of his awful majeſty, and his amiable merey; 
of his perpetual beneficence, kindneſs, lenity, 
Pe love: in me, it is to fer forth our belief 


- 
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ſence, and perpetual privity to all our 
thoughts, words, and actions; whoſe inſpec- 
tion nothing eſcapes, and from whoſe juriſ- 


diction no creature is or can be ſet free. 
Theſe and the like particulars are contained; 


or implied, in the pure ſpiritual worſhip 
enjoined in my text. 


I go on in the next place to conſider 


| briefly the grounds of the duty thus ex- 


plained. And theſe are to be deduced partly 


from the nature of the worſhipper, and 


more eſpecially; as we find in my text, from 


the nature of him who is the great object 


of our worſhip. God is a Jpiri, purely and 
entirely ſuch ; and even mati is chiefly ſo. 
A worſhip therefore merely external muſt be 
very unſuitable and repugnant to both ; as 
neither conducing to the glory of the former; 
nor the benefit and improvement of the lat- 
ter. And indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, God is 
not worſhipped at all, when he is not wor- 


ſhipped in ſpirit and truth. Without this, 


whatever we can ſay, or do, or offer, 1s but 


the ſhell of piety, the mere careaſe of devo- 


tion, A worſhip without thought, how- 
ever pompous to the eye, is even | worſe 


than a ſacrifice without a heart. Had not 


God crowned the wonders of his creation 
. with 
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'L with the production of living minds, the 
whole univerſe, great and ſplendid as it is, 
had been a dead ſcene, and a lifeleſs picture. 
Without intelligent ſpectators, the order and 
beauty of the world could glorify God no 
more than a chaos: and were all intelligent 
creatures as corrupt, degenerate, and heed- 
leſs as man, how wold the creator's glory 
be obſtructed! How has that pure wor- 
ſhip, that ſpiritual homage which God re- 
quires, been loſt and buried in all ages un- 
der groſs rites, and ſenſeleſs ſuperſtitions ! 
True piety was ſo decayed, and almoſt ef- 
| faced in the minds of men, that a courſe of 
the greateſt miracles was needful to reſtore - 
it, They not only deified one another, but 
brute animals, and inanimate ' beings, and 
even non-exiſtents whatever indeed folly 
was able to conceive, or fancy to ſuggeſt : 
while at the ſame time the true Deity was 
quite unknown by ſome, and diſregarded 
by others; and his glory often transferred 
to graven images, and ſtupid idols: which 
the apoſtle: emphatically calls changing the 
truth of God mio a lye. A lye indeed of a 
Practical kind; but of great malignity, and 
with all manner of impiety; as directly 
tending, not only to diſhonour the Deity, © 
but to bring divine worſhip under all poſſi- 
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ble contempt. As well might TY have 
repreſented light by ſhades and darkneſs, as 
the perfections of a pure ſpirit by the im- 
perfections of groſs matter. Similitude there 
could be none; but there might have been 
leſs contrariety and oppoſition. . For wor- 
| ſhipping the lights of heaven there might 
be ſome colour, ſome excuſe, in the darker 
ages; but for men to worſhip ſtocks and 
ſtones, was only proving themſelves little 
better, —The rituals of the Moſaic law, 
though of divine inſtitution, were by no 
means acceptable in themſelves; nay they 
were diſagreeable and offenſive to the Deity; 
as we find him declaring by the mouth of 
the prophet. To what purpoſe is the mul. 
titude of your ſacrifices unto me ? faith the Lord. 
Bring no more vain oblations, incenſe is an abomi- 
vation unto me. And again by the pſalmiſt : 
Hear, O my people, and I will ſpeaks I will 
take no bullock out of thy houſe, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds : for every beaft of the foreſt 

| is mine, and the cattle upon a thouſand hills: 
offer unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows 
unto the moſt High. Vain are all outward 
rites, worthleſs are all oblations, where the 
mind is unaffected and unconcerned. For a 
due conception and acknowledgment of 
God's perfections is the very eſſence of 
| T 5 divine 
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an e worlkip. And if theſe are either 
unknown, or unregarded; if the mind is 


ü groſsly ignorant, or ſenſual, or even abſent; 


* 


an appearance of worſhip there may be, but 


nothing more. In ſhort, all true honour 
is ſeated in thought; and cannot be ſepa- 


rated from it without loſing its nature, and 


becoming impure and corrupt. And all 
worſhip therefore merely external muſt be 
counterfeit and ſpurious; as being a vile 
mixture of ee ee 1 ou. and 
ſuperſtition. T2 

And as it is repugnant to the nature of 
God, and therefore injurious to his honour, 
ſo it is unnatural in the worſhipper ; : whoſe 


ſuperior part is mind, though in alliance 


with matter. And the improvement and pu- 


rification of that mind is the higheſt intereſt 
of the man; as conducing directly to his 
greateſt happineſs and perfection. Falſe wor- 


ſhip, of any of the kinds before eee 


depraves the mind, inſtead of improving it; 


by ſhutting out the light, and plunging it 


deeper in ignorance and darkneſs ; and by 
attaching it more ſtrongly to ſenſe, and paſ- 


ſion, and corporeal affections. On the other 


hand, pure ſpiritual worſhip raiſes and re- 


fines its faculties, by employing them in the 
nobleſt manner. That great and glorious 
Vor. L fi <> e "ow 
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tends to its great advantage and improve- 
ment. The idea of God, even in bare con- 


templation, exalts, enlivens, and enriches 


the ſoul, juſt as the ſun invigorates che body. 
But this holds more eſpecially true in the 
addreſſes of devotion, which naturally ex- 
cite a quicker ſenſe both of his favours, and 
our own obligations. Such an object of 
worſhip, attentively regarded, ſtrikes our 
minds with a Profound admiration, and a 
pious reverence. His greatneſs inſpires 
 _ awful thoughts, and his goodneſs grateful 
affections. All the powers of our ſouls are 
ſtirred up and quickened; and, by an ha- 
bitual ſurvey of God's perfeQions, we are 
powerfully. drawn to an imitation of them. 
And, what can be more beneficial or im- 
proving to the mind of the worſhipper? 
eſpecially if we conſider that it is a neceſſary 
preparation for a future ſtate; in which 
divine worſhip will never ceaſe, as far as it 
conſiſts of praiſe and thankſgiving. It muſt 
needs therefore be of great uſe to accuſtom 


1 ourſelves to the practice of a duty, which 


will be a part of, our employment. has feli- 
city for ever. 

The conſideration of this. 1 gives 
us nt cauſe to: admire and confeſs the pe- 
Sarde PL ok _culiar 
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office e ee of Mantey, above 0 
other religions in the world. If we inquire 
after the nature of the Deity, and aſk how. 
he is to be worſhipped ;' other religions will 
give us ſuch anſwers wad accounts, as no 
rational man is able to endure. We ſhall 
receive ſuch horrid repreſentations of tlie 
one, and ſuch heaps of abſurdity and ſuper- 
 flition 1 in relation to the other, as will make 
us apt to lament over the follies and frailties 
of human nature. But the goſpel wipes off 
this diſgrace, and removes our diſguſt.” It 
paints religion 1 in ſuch amiable] colours, and 
preſeribes a worſhip ſo edifying and manly, 
ſo pure and ſublime, that the ſtricteſt philoſo- 
phers cannot object to it; nay, the very angels 
themſelves might join in the celebration of it. 
Inſtead of adoring the hoſt of heaven, or 
mortals departed; ; inſtead of inanimate ob- 
Jes lying vanities, the works of men's hands; 
we are directed to the living God, the father 
of ſpirits, 'and maker of all things; and re- 
quired to worſhip him in all the dignity of 
devotion, and the beauty of holineſb. But 
after all, what avails this Purity of” religion, 1 
or perfection of worſhip, if we only boaſt of 
it in ſpeculation, and neglect it in practice: 4 
Or what will it profit us that we are lefl into 
alt . if we refuſe to walk 1 in it t worthy | 
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of our vocation? if we ſuffer * e to be 
drawn from public worſhip, though the beſt 
upon earth, by ang vain amuſement, or tri- 
vial avocation. On this ſuppoſition, it will 
be ſo far from anſwering. the ends propoſed, 
that it will aggravate our guilt, and increaſe 


dur condemnation. Or if, in like manner, 


under all, p 


wie glorify not God as God; but transfer our 
regard, and fix our affections on ſome deſpi- 
cäble rival; if, following our own inventions, 
we ſet up an idol in our hearts, and fall 
down before a darling paſſion; we not only 
abuſe the forementioned privileges, but really 
incur the guilt of idolatry. In fine, we are 
zoflible: obligations to ſerve God 
With fidelity and care, proportienable to the 
means and opportunities he has given us. 
This is our bounden duty, and our eternal 
Intereſt. Let us therefore make a wiſe and 
grateful uſe of the advantages we enjoy; de- 
voting ourſelves, our ſouls and bodies, to his 
honour and ſervice. Let us enter his gates 
with thankſgrving,; and his courts with praiſe. 
Let us exalt him in the congregation of the 
people, and magnify him in the aſſembly of 
the faithful. For he is worthy: of all honour, 
and worſhip, and e ANTE ant, 
and far evermore. 1 5 


The Vanity and Vexation of irregular, 
„ Deſires. , he 


© Feerms. VI. gch Verſe. | | 


| Better is the fight of the eyes, than the wan- 
_ dering of the 1 1616 1 is a fo vanity and 
 vexation of (pirit. . 
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H o it muſt bs confelſed; that the en- 
joyments of this life are very imper- 
fect, and cannot yield us real happineſs, pro= . 
perly fo called; yet it is equally certain, that 
we might often be much happier than we are. 
We deprive ourſelves of many comforts, 5 
expoſe ourſelves. to many diſappointments, 
merely through our own miſcofldyR. . When J 
by our careleſſneſs we, have: miſſed our road, 
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1 50... "The Fat and Feaation 


ſtruck 1 into PF nog and entangled — 
among thorns and briers; inſtead of acknow- 
| ledging our own folly which, led us. aſtray, 
we are apt to complain of our lot, and to 
think more hardly of it than it deſerves. T he 


truth of this obſervation might be ſhewn in 


a great variety of inſtances ; but at preſent I 
ſhall confine myſelf to that which is cenfured 
in my text. I ſhall repeat the words, and 
then explain them. Better is the fight of the | 
eyes than the wandering of the defire; this is 
alſo vanity and vexation * "ſpirit. _ That is, it 


is better to make a wiſe ule of what lies be- 


fore us, and to enjoy quietly and contentedly 
what we have; than to let our deſires be con- 
tinually running out after freſh objects, and 
Jhifting from point, to Point; ſuch reſtleſs 
Purſuits being not only vain and unprofitable, 
but creating us abundance of needleſs trouble 
and perplexity. We are very apt to overlook 
the bleſſings which we poſſeſs; and therefore 
a due regard for them, and a prudent. enjoy- 
ment of them, here recommended by our 
royal author, are elegantly expreſſed by the 


fight of the eyes. In the words thus explained, 


e e offer themſelves to: be con- 
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Pirſt, That nee i 17 ard here 
| 5 2 as a diſpoſition incident to man- £ 
| 5 Kee kad. * 5 5 | 1 
9 econdly, The vanity and v vexation of hei 
/:{ribed thereunto.” g 

| 1 hirdly, Another temper of PT another, 
method of life, to which the pee Is” 
here given; and Which! is 8 ell bY 
1 fight fr the e 1085 1 


inf 1 am tb ters that Cs if the . 
defire here ſpoken of; and which certainly 
would not have been mentioned, had it not 
been a diſpoſition incident to mankind, and 


th. * 


evident from the particular deſcriptions given 5 
of it by our wiſe author; and is but too 
fully confirmed by common experience and 
 obſervation,——lt _ juſtly be queſtioned, 
whether any thing in the world be leſs fixed, 
0 more apt te 


0 ee than the deſires of 
n. As the c objects of them are very nu- 
merous, ſo it is impoſſible to determine the 
turns and variations of our choice. We mitt 
and change, like and diſlike, reject and prefer; 3 
and very often cn neither tell how, nor why. 
7 Ou 1 fickle f ancies lead us the way; and we are 
content to follow them, vrhether for the bet⸗ 
> ter ot the worſe.” Tho we 


have not the leaſt 
5 benefit 3 in view, but 3 a ifadrantape, | 


hat they are prone to fall into. This is 


132 . 22 and Rabe 
yet Rill we muſt change; weare tempted byno- 
velty, and prompted by a wandering humour, 


that will not ſuffer us to be at reſt, Many 


objects are purſued by us with eagerneſs and 


impatience, and ſeem to be highly valued till 
they come into our poſſeſſion; and when we 
have them in our hands, we very often throw 


them aſide, and deſpiſe them, with all the 
levity of children. —lIt muſt be allowed that 
this is frequently fact, whatever be the rea- 


ſon of it. To impute it entirely to the mu- 


; tability of our minds, and the inconſtancy 5 5 


our tempers, would perhaps be unjuſt. 
good deal of it-is probably owing to the bh 


tineſs and unſatisfactorineſs of all worldly 
enjoyments. Tho' they look fair in the pro- 


ſpect, and glitter at a diſtance ; yet when we 
come near them, the ſcene Aten; and we diſ- 


cover their flaws' and imperfections.—ad- 


mitting then this plea, and allowing it to ex- 
tenuate the blame of our proceedings; yet this 
will by no means excuſe us, much leſs juſtify 
our conduct. On the contrary, we ought, on 
this very account, to check our deſires, co — 


tract our views, t moderate our purſu 


Why ſhould we go on, after ſo man raue I 


trials, and in oppoſition to univerſal experi- 


ence, to expect more good from the things of 
8 7 REY than e are e TI_et 'of . E 


But 
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2 But to eee 2 os, men's ee are apt to 
1 in the foregoing reſpect; ſo, even when 
do fix on ſome determinate object, they + 
are oftentimes ſtill unſettled ; ſtill may be ſaid 
to wander, tho'in a different ſenſe. - When 
any particular good gains their hearts and af- 
fections, and almoſt engroſſes them to itſelf ;; 


there is yet: room for the wandering: of the ales 1 


fee; tho not in quality, and in kind, yet in 
quantity, and in degree. When the object 
is thus pitched upon, and their inclinations 
are thoroughly fixed upon it; them the queſ- 
tion is, how much of it will content them; 
how far they are to purſue it, and when and 
where to ſtop. But alas! it often happens, 
that they wander on to their lives end, and 
their deſires and their breath are ſtopped to-' 
gether.— How inſatiable, for inſtance, are 
avarice and ambition! What bounds can be 
ſet to either, but thoſe of life itſelf? At their 
firſt ſetting out, men often propoſe indeed a 
limited purſuit, and fix in their minds a cer- 


tain Point of reſt ; where. when they arrive, 


they; intend” to ſit down and be ſatisfied. 
The ambitious man lays his ſcheme, marks 
out a train of exploits, and terminates his 
views in. ſome favourite poſt of honour: 
theſe being accompliſhed, he reſolves to be = 
- and [PW an end t to his labours. een, 
%%% Wage og covetous 
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covetous man ee in TRA own' ista 
tion, upon ſuch a ſum, or ſuch an eſtate; and 
makes no doubt but, when he has Obenined 


it, it will ſatisfy his mind, and put a period 
to his cares and his toils. I 
them both to ſueceed; they ſhall both find 
themſelves deceived by the treacher 
hearts, and the wandering ' of their defires. : 
Theſe points being gained, and the 


Let us ſuppoſe 


of their 


firſt 
ſcheme executed; they frame a ſecond, and 
then a third; ul at laſt they can ſet them- 


| ſelves no bounds at all; but come to a reſo- 
lution, the one of [riſing as high as he can, 
and the other of getting as much as is poſ- 
ſible. As theſe are common and well-known 

| caſes, ſo it is evident that there is no mate- 


rial difference between them and the former. 
It matters but little, whether our deſires 
wander from one good tœanother; or, ſtick- 
ing to the fame good, continue moving and 
mounting from one degree of it to another. 


In either caſe, we loſe the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds; and become reſtleſs, 


Ade, and miſerable: BE" er 85 


8 „ e rs 


hen wen and 


| vexation of ſpirit aſcribed i in my text to ſuch : 
a a ſtate of mind. Which is manifeſt from 1 7 
hence, that it anſwers x no rational end, and 
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2 re i 10 x Soil nothing; em at leaſt, a 
i rth any man's time or trouble. For 


od can he propoſe from running 


8 e. in a a circle of vanity and 3 | 


what advantage from 2 bi 
ſuch a Irutlels. chace? - 
„ vain ſhew ; ſurely Ber 45. dicted in 
Vain. When a man's deſires are bound- 


m if 


. his labeur is endleſs; they will ſet him 
a taſk that he can never go through, 


and cut him out work that he can never 
finiſh. The ſatisfaction which he ſeeks, is 


always abſe nt; and the happineſs which he 


aims at, ever at a diſtance. He has perpe- 
tually many things to do, anc 
to provide; and that which is wanting Cannot 


many things 


te numbered, He is continually in ſearch of 


what he can. never find; and the more care 


be takes, the further he is from contentment. 
A reſtleſs mind, like a rolling ſtone, gathers 

nothing but mire and dirt. Little or no good 
will cleave to it; and it is ſure to leave peace 
and quietneſs behind it. It confounds itſelf 
with the variety of its purſuits, and the hurrx 

of its motions; and ſometimes it is drawn 


different ways, and diſtr ied: b 
clinations. 44 


is, not what. 1 any 3 will turn wat, 5 15 ED 
I alen ut, What B 


5.oppoſte i n- 
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is to bi deſigned and done next. 


| fire immediately ſucceeds another, like waves | : 
of the ſea, and keeps the mind in conftant 


agitation. If this be not vanity and vexation 
of ſpirit, it is hard to ſay what is. What 
can be more vain than an unprofitable 


courſe of action? What more vexatious 


than an uninterrupted ſeries of troubleſome 


undertakings, and turbulent purſuits? 


But perhaps it will be objected, that this 
is only exchanging one pleafure for another. 
It may be urged, that different minds have 
different enjoyments; and that it may be as 


' agreeable to one man to let his deſires and in- 


.clinations wander, as it is to another to have 
them at reſt. —1 anſwer, that this is confound- 
ing the end and the means, and ſuppoſing men 
to act for acting ſake. If all the ſatisfaction 


that we are capable of, conſiſted merely in 
action; ; it would ſignify nothing what courſe 


zk, provided we did but keep moving. 


5 Peg way. that a man takes, may in ſome 


meaſure ſeem right in his own eyes. He muſt 


ke it, and be pleaſed with it, fince it is his 
on choice. Nt 
ttt teſt of reaſon and diſcretion, it eannot 
pPoſſibly riſe any higher than to ſome ſpurious 
and unnatura 


vertheleſs, if it will not ſtand 


pleaſure. Thus a ſickly or a 


e Romach: may be i in ſome ſenſe 1 
1 fed 
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= fied by. clone its food every oe: Wan NN 
| lopging for one thing aſter anqher: but. 
will not the plaineſt and ſimpleſt diet afford = 
much es: agg 60 thoſe chat have; a 1 \ 

manner, a weak and i amp red mind, tofſed | 8 

| n 90 tormented | 'by various de 


of f any thing, and digeſts nothing — Such 
derings of appetite are certain ſigns of 
£ diforder and ſymptoms of diſeaſe. And if 
they could be ſuppoſed to prevail i in a ſound 
mind, they would ſoon weaken it, and make 
it ſickly. "For, in truth, they are contrary to 
all the precepts of wiſdom, and all th detour 
of reaſon and good ſenſe. ” 
Peace and tranquillity of mind" are ths | 
i foundation of all true happineſs, and there can 
de no fincere enjoyment without it. While 
our deſires are directed by our underſtandings, 55 
and governed by our reaſon; we are in a 
natural, delightful, and ſecure ſtate. But if 
1 they break looſe, and ſhake off their fubjec--. 
tion, they raiſe a violent tumult in a man's 
9 | breaſt; and fill his mind with riot and confuſion. 
| Like the headſtrong populace in ſome ſueceſſ. 
ful inſurrection, they drive all before them; ' 18 
: pulldown allorderand all authority; and carry 


7 deen mo NOT: ach whither they en This y 
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This wandering of deſire muſt needs be 
| very troubleſome and vexatious, not only. as 
it deprives a man of the peace and quiet of 
huis mind, and brings him into a reſtleſs ſtate; 
but as it expoſes him to continual Aiſappoint- 
ments. It engages him in ſo many purſuits, 
that unavoidably he muſt often fail, and fall 
ſhort: and whenever this happens, he is ſure 
to be mortified. When he-cannot gain his 
end, he is diſappointed; and when he does 
gain it, he is ſtill diſappointed, becauſe he 
gains it to ſo little purpoſe. For, as ſoon. as 
he has gained it, he neglects it, d lays 
it aſide, to make way for another. So that 
| his caſe is pretty much the ſame, Wer he 
ſucceed or no; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
he never aden or can meet with any real 
ſucceſs; ; becauſe he is never contented, never 
ſatisſied.— Since then this is vanity and vexa- 
tion gf "ſpirit, let us, hs on. 8 conſid der, in 
the . ; 
Third place, 55 temper: of nd: be me- 
| thod of life, which our. royal. author prefers 
and recommends in my text, and which he 
means by the fight of the eyes. That is, as 1 
before took notice, a due regard to; thoſe 
bleſſings which providence has put into our 
hands; a juſt ſenſe of that good which lies 
before * and a quiet and thankful, enjoy- 
1 „„ „ „„ ment 


EE 


nent of PVRs we. rden Instead of over- 
looking what we have, we ought carefully to 
conſider why it was given us; that God may 
have the glory, and we the ee of it. It 
is hard to f y whether it be greater folly, or 
ingratitude, to be always graſping at new ob- 
jects, and deſpiſing old ones. How can we 
aſk of Heaven freſh. favours, and further 
_ Proſperity, while we are ſo inſenſible of what 
we have already received? If what we are 
poſſeſſed of be of no value, we ſhall never in 
this world find any thing that is. «Nay, put 
all external things together, and they are 
worth nothing in compariſon of thoſe gifts 
Wich. ſcarce any man living wants. Every 
one enjoys mercies, the leaſt of which he 
would be ſorry to exchange for all che 8 
ures and kingdoms upon earth.” 5 
The true art of life can never conſiſt in abs . 
binaclaner of objects, or the multiplicity of 
deſires; which may indeed keep a man very 
buſy, but will neuer make him happy. The 
foundation of happineſs muſt not be laid with- 
out, but within; not abroad, but at home; 
not in outward objects, but in the mind it- 
ſelf. Without Pg whatever we build upon, 
it will never ſtand. We may toil and la- 
bour, and ſearch about, to very little purpoſe. . 
Violent motion will never cure either a fe- 
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veriſh body, or a feveriſh . mind; on che con- 
krary, it will in either caſe. rather heighten 
and inflame the diſtemper. A reſtleſs ſpirit 


and an inſatiable diſpoſition may wander on 
from project to project, from undertaking to 
undertaking; and be at laſt further from 26 
8 han it was at firſt ſetting out. 

The truth is, we frame expedicnts, and | 


2 multiply ſchemes, without rightly. conſider- 


ing the end we aim at. Many intricate at- 
tempts we engage in, many fruitleſs. inven- 
tions we, follow; and ſcarce know all the 
_ while; what it is that we propoſe. Inſtead 
of being directed by the fight of our eyes, and 
the light of our underſtandings; we are fre- 
quently led aſtray by our wild appetites, and 
our wandering deſires. They often carry us 
we know not whither, and ſeldom fail to 
lenues us worſe than they found us. 
Both reaſon and revelation aſſure us, that 
man's life confiſteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he Poſeſſeth. But this leſſon, true 
and divine as it is, ambition will not hear, nor 


avarice underſtand.- They meaſure happi- 
neſs, not by the rule of enjoyment, but by 


the extent of acquiſition, - They take it for 
granted, that if wealth and honour flow in 
apace, they cannot fail to bring ſatisfaction 
nes with them: n never conſidering that this 
„„ depends 


8 ' deparide b infin ea more on che ſtate and con- : 
dition of the mind, than any outward advan- 
tages whatever, —If any man had a diſtemper 
in his eyes, that threatened him with the loſs 
of his fight; and, inſtead of guarding againſt | 
this danger, ſhould wholly employ himſelf in 
8 enlarging and beautifying his proſpects; 
would not every one pronounce that he 
acted moſt abſurdly, and began at the wrong 
end? And yet how does this caſe differ from 
the other? Till we rectify our minds, and re- 
gulate our deſires; it is but oft labour that we 
Hate to riſe up early; and late take reſt, and eat 
the bread of carefulneſs. Whatever ſucceſs' we 
may meet with, we ſhall be no nearer hap- 

|; mack : and probably a 0 oor deal further 4 
"ey to the n bobtstned in my 
text, it is therefore our wiſdom, our duty, our 
intereſt, to open our eyes, and contract our de? 
fires. Not to overlook the goods and bleſſings 
which we poſſeſs; but to keep them in our 
light, and in our remembrance: to preſerve a 
grateful ſenſe of them, and a juſt eſteem for 
them: for many they are, and ſome of them 
not only great, but ineſtimable. Whatever our 


outward circumſtances may be, we may find 


juſt cauſe, whenever we pleaſe, both for 
thankſgiving and- Geol Are all the fas 
Wr . : | M | vours | 
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vours of heaven, and the bounties af provi- 
dence, to be diſregarded, if we happen to 
fall ſhort in one ſingle point? Is it nothing to 
us that we are in poſſeſſion of our health, our 
limbs, and our liberty? Is it a ſmall matter 
that we enjoy our ſenſes, our memories, our 
underſtandings, firm and unbroken? Does it 
ſignify little that we wear the image of the 
great Creator; that we are placed little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and 
honour ? If none of theſe things move us, yet 
can we be infenſible of the means of grace, 
and the hopes of a- bleſſed immortality ? of 
the pardon of fin, the promiſe of a reſurrec- 
tion, and the proſpect of everlaſting life? As 
. theſe are bleſſings common to all chriſtians; 
ſo they are ſurely ſufficient, if duly conſidered, 
to baniſh every diſcontent, and ſet our Winde 
at eaſe. Whoever keeps them in view, and 
carefully reflects on them, will ſoon be con- 
vinced of the truth in my text; and acknow- 
ledge that the fight gf the eyes is better, and more 
comfortable, than the wandering of the defire. 
But after all, it remains to be further ob- 
ſerved, that we are not obliged nor required 
to ſuppreſs our natural geſires, and withſtand 
every inclination. Our wiſe author is far 
from adviſing us to pluck them up. by 4 
roots; hich i is nee üble, nor ene. 


0 and Defres „ 
But we may and ought to- hinder them from 
running wild, and check them when they 
grow luxuriant. It is by no means fitting to 
let them ſhoot up and ſpread, tillthey overſhade 
our minds and darken our underſtandings; | 
thereby making us overlook, or forget, much =_ 
greater bleſſings than they can ever produce.  . Ml 
Again: there are other deſires not properly ' 3 
natural, which may innocently be purſued 
within the bounds of ſobriety and modera- 
tion. Men may endeavour to improve their 
conditions, and better their fortunes; provided 
they do it fairly and. honeſtly, and in ſuch a 
manner as is conſiſtent with the obligations 
of religion. It is not every deſire, nor every 
purſuit of external goods, that is diſallowed. 
The fault and the folly is, when they betray 
us into anxiety, impatience, and reſtleſſneſs ; 
when they take up too-many of our choughts; 
when they are unguided by reaſon ; and, in a 
word, when they are neither to be ſlid; 
limited, nor ſtopped. A ſtate of mind that 
is full as contrary to our eaſe, and our in- 
tereſt, as it is to our duty. There is neither 
virtue, nor profit, nor ſenſe, i in it. If an in- 
ſatiable diſpoſition be a vice, it is alſo a curſe; 
and perhaps one of the worſt, and heavieſt, 
that any man can fall into. It is what the 


wii: man. calls a fore travel, an evil diſeaſe. 
M 5 1 8 
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And what makes this diſeaſe ſtill more eviii A | 
that too often it becomes incurable. Who- 
ever are ſmitten with it, it accompanies them 
for the moſt part through every ſtage of life; 
gathers ſtrength in old age, and brings 
down their ir . bars with forrow1 10 the 
| grave.” 

Upon the whole, thier Gents to bes an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity either of contracting our de- 
ſires, or giving them a new turn. As to the 
former, it greatly contributes to the tran- 
quillity of our minds; as it makes us leſs de- 
pendent on outward objects, and leſs ob- 
noxious to the changes and chances of life. 
If it leſſen the ſphere of our happineſs, and 
bring it into a narrower + compaſs; yet it 
ſtrengthens and ſecures it, and makes it more 
our own. Contentment is 4 pearl of great 
price; and whoever procures it at the expence 
of ten thouſand deſires, makes a wiſe and a 
happy purchaſe. We ſhall more eaſily ob- 
tain it, if we conſider, that no other than mo- 
derate enjoyments are to be expected in this 
life: that this is not our home, not our 
place of abode; but a ſtate of pilgrimage: 
and that therefore we ought to be ſatisfied 
with tolerable. accommodations. In ſhort, 
that it is contrary to nature, and the appoint- 
5 BN of „ to e perfect hap- 
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pines in a a place that was never deſigned for 
Th - | 
But, ſecondly and laftty there is a way of 
indulging our deſires, even in their utmoſt ex- 
tent, without danger, and without inconve- 
nience; and that is by directing them up- 
wards : by transforming them from things 
below, to things above. Here they may ſe- 
_  curely take their full range; and not only find 
objects equal to them, but infinitely ſuperior 
to the largeſt of them; ſuch as will exalt 
them to the higheſt pitch, and yet fully ſatiſ- 
fy them. We are allowed to covet, as much 
as we pleaſe, the treaſures of heaven; and ar- 
dently to wiſh for the glories of immortality. 7 
Such defires as theſe will be ſo far from dif. 
quieting and perplexing our minds, that they 
will fill them with conſolation, and Joy un- 
ſpeakable. Here then let us fix our aims; 
hither direct our ambition. We ſhall be ſure 
to find neither vanity nor vexation in ſuch a 
purſuit. If we ſet our affetion on things above, 
and make due preparations for them; if we 
render ourſelves meet partakers of ſo divine 
an inheritance; we ſhall not fail to receive a 


crown of glory that 1 not ae but yr 
dureth for ever. | ; 
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1 The Wiſdom of regarding Counſel, and the 
| . Folly of rejecting it - 


PROV. NATL” 15. 


| 2 37 way is 1 N00 is right in Ae: oe eyes: 
| but he that hearkeneth unto W is ws 


"OWEVER ſuch a denselben may ex- 
Poſe us to the ſevere imputation in 
my text, it muſt be owned, for it cannot be 
diſowned, that the generality of mankind are 
very partial to their own ſchemes, and immo- 
derately addicted to their own ways of think- 
ing and acting. However their judgments be 
formed; whether deliberately, or raſhly; how- 


ever their meaſures be concerted; whether 


. wiſely, or weakly; they reſolutely adhere to 
| them, and mien in them at "al adventures. 
4 MA N | 


168 The Wiſdom of regarding Counſel, 
Every man's way is, and muſt be, in ſome 
degree, acceptable to himſelf; otherwiſe he 
would never have choſen it. But neverthe- 
leſs, whoever is wiſe will be apt to ſuſpect and 
be diffident of himſelf; and upon that account _ 
be willing to hearken to counſel: whereas the 
fooliſh man, being, in proportion to his 
folly, full of himſelf, and ſwallowed up in 
conceit, will ſeldom take any counſel but his 
owa; and for that very reaſon, becauſe it 18 
his own. Hence it often happens, that in 
oppoſition to all the reaſons and remon- 
ſtrances that can be offered him, he continues 
immoveable in his choice, and thereby ex- 
Poſes himſelf to many inconveniencies that 
might eaſily have been avoided. Thus his 
intereſt falls a ſacrifice to his vanity, and he 
never gains wiſdom till he has dearly paid for 
N othing will convince him that he needs 
_—_ men's counſel, till he finds himſelf be- 
wildered in his own devices. 
eln treating of this ſubject, I. thall fir ft con- 
ſider it in general, and | ſecond! ly with a parti- 
_ ticular regard to our main concern. Con- 
ſidering it in general; the folly. of rejecting 
counſel, and the wiſdom of hearkening to it, 
may evidently be made e ON. the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


Fir/t, The mind of man is not 05 8 _ 


and 


Se he Folly f rejeing #. 169 
_ limited; but of a ſhort extent, and a'nar-/ | 
row comprehenſion. When he has improved 


it as much as he can; which is ſeldom the caſe; 


ſtill his views will be very imperfect, and his 


8 knowledge inconſiderable. When he has 
ſought and ſearched as far as he is able, innu- 
merable things will eſcape him; and he is ſure 


to find himſelf frequently at a loſs. Should 
we ſuppoſe all human knowledge put to- 
gether; comparatively ſpeaking, it would 
amount to very little. Like a geat number 


of rivulets united in one ſtream, it would 


bear no proportion to the vaſt and boundleſe 
ocean of truth. How ſmall a pittance then 
muſt that be, which falls, or can fall, to any 
particular perſon's ſnare! Whatever pains he 


has taken, whatever inquiries he has made, in 
” numberleſs caſes and reſpects he finds him- 


ſelf in the dark; very often puzzled and per- 
plexed, and wanting help on almoſt every oc- . 
caſion. Like a traveller in a ſtrange road, he i 

muſt either take directions, or frequently loſe 


his way and wander he knows not whither.— 


Nothing is more abſurd than to imagine chat . 
any man can be too wiſe to learn, or too 


Knowing to need inſtruction. Nay, whoever 


* 


entertains ſuch a thought in reſpect of himſelf, 
does thereby demonſtrate his own folly, and 

I e We egregioully 1 ignorant. And this 

e | 1 


—— 


I 70 The Wiſdom of regarding Counſet, | 
holds equally true in points of ſpeculation, 
| and matters of practice. As every man 
wants a communication of light for the im- 
provement of his conceptions, ſo he no leſs 
needs counſel for the direction of his actions. 
Various caſes are continually occurring, many 
exigencies muſt be met with in life, wherein 
he muſt either take advice, or be a great uf. 
ferer. Nor is it any objection againſt the wiſ. 
dom of providence, that men are not always 
able to direct themſelves in the execution of 
thoſe affairs, and the diſcharge of thoſe duties 
which are incumbent on them. On the con- 
trary, it was moſt wiſely ordained, that in this 
and many other inſtances they ſhould mu- 
tually depend on each others aſſiſtance. As 
they were intended for ſociety, ſuch a depen- 
dence was requiſite to bind and cement it; 
to join their heads and hearts, and üble 
them more fucceſsfully to promote the great 
ends of life. But to! return: ſince all men's 
minds are thus defective, and their know- 
ledge ſhort and ſcanty ; ſince on many, occa- 


ſions they are unable to direct themſelves, or 


remove thoſe difficulties in which they are 
often engaged; it is manifeſtly great folly to 
put entire confidence in their own judgments, 
and lean ſolely on their own underflandings. On. 


| the cher hand, to bearken unto go is a diſ- 
8 
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; paragement to no man; ſo far from it, that it 
is an indication of wiſdom, and the likelieſt 
way to increaſe it. It is a natural remedy, 
and a proper ſupply, for human imperfection; 
a ſafe and profitable expedient: and the 
wiſeſt men are ever moſt n to make uſe 
of it. But, : 5 

Secondly, The 8 5 e e i 
counſel, and the folly of deſpiſing it, will more 
evidently appear, if we conſider the diverſity i 
of men's talents and opportunities. Let us 
ſuppoſe a man ſo far indulging his vanity, 
as to conclude himſelf poſſeſſed of as much 
knowledge, and as large abilities, as any per- 
ſon whatever. And to ſhorten the diſpute, 
let this vain concluſion, this high demand be 
granted him: ſtill it will be nothing to the 
purpoſe; nor will it juſtify that ſelf-confi- | 
dence, and neglect of counſel, which are con- 


demned in my text. In ſome points, ſome 5 


parts of knowledge, he would nevertheleſs be 
excelled; admitting, in the main, that equality 
of underſtanding which he pretends to. For 
Whatever men's capacities may be, moſt cer- 

tain it is that there is great difference aud va- 


riety among them; I mean not in degree, but 


in kind. Their talents, even when equally 
valuable and good, yet point different ways, 


; and are ſuited to different objects and employ- 
ments. 


1 72 be if of beet 


ments. One man's natural genius ner one 
way, and another's another. And renn 


chem followed and cultivated alike, the con- 


ſequence muſt be, that each of them muſt 
excel and be ſuperior to the other in that 
branch of ſkill for which nature has fitted 
him. What we read of ſupernatural gifts, | 
the fame holds true of natural powers; that 
they are divided to every man ſeverally as the 
donor pleaſes; and that purpoſely, without 
_ queſtion, to anſwer better the various uſes 
and occaſions of life. Suppoſing then any 
man's capacity as good, in its kind, as he 
imagines it; yet ſurely he muſt allow that 
other men may have equal talents and abilities 
of other kinds. From whence it follows, that 
if not in all, yet in many caſes, they muſt be 
able to judge better, and give better directions, 
than he can pretend to. No man had ever 
ſuch an univerſal genius as to excel i in every 
thing. And if any one can arrive at ſuch an 
extravagant degree of vanity, as to fancy fach 
a thing of himſelf, all that can be concluded 
from it is, that however he may flatter” him- 
ſelf, he wants counſel more than any man 
living. Hut further, as men's talents are va- 
1 rious, ſo their opportunities of improvement 
and experience are very different: not only 


| ſuch opportunities as ariſe from men's 2 Y 
tive 


— 


„ TONE the Pull i in * h 
dive e profeſ ons, Wherein they are oubtlef 
moſt capable of judging, and moſt fit to be 
cdnſulted; but ſuch as they accidentally meet 
with in the ſeveral paths and purſuits of life: 
Every man of thought and application muſt 
gain experience in thoſe matters wherein he 
has been converſant ; and the more experi: 
ence he has, the datei he muſt ordinattly 'be 
to direct thoſe that want it. And 4 it 
| every man muſt in many things. : A no 
man has an univerſal underſtanding, ſo no 
man has, or can have, univerſal experience. 
Both the one and the other are unavoidably 
limited to .a few particulars. The narrow- _ 
neſs of our minds, and the ſhortneſs of our 1 
= lives, will ſeldom admit of any thing further. 
As then almoſt every man may be capable of 
” giving advice in ſome points or other; ſo 
; chere! is no man who is not often obliged to 
receive it, or to ſuffer through the want of it. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the loweſt part 
of mankind have been ſometimes qualified to 
inform the higheſt; that in ſome caſes philo- 
3 ſophers have been inſtructed by illiterate ruſ- 
tics, and even princes by peaſants, - Nor have. 
the greateſt men, on proper occaſions, diſ- 
dained to hear and follow the advice of the 
leaſt. And indeed it is an argument of true 
greatneſs of mind, as wel as good ſenſe and 


jucdg⸗ : 
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judgment, ſo to do. For moſt certain it is, 
that the knowledge of the wiſeſt men may be, 
and is, often indebted to the experience Wu 
' thoſe who know the leaſt. And if any 
is ſo vain and ſo weak as to ſlight the "a 
ment, and contemn the counſel of other men; 
if no Way is right in his eyes but his own; he 
may enjoy his own eſteem and good opinion 
as he can; but the wiſer part of mankind will 
not fail to brand him as Solomon does i in r 
text. Again, ” 
Thirdly, The "iow of hearkening unto 
_ counſel, 4 the folly of deſpiſing it, are fur- 
ther manifeſt from the following conſidera- 
tion. Let men's abilities be never ſo great, 
and their knowledge never ſo extenſive; ſtill 
they ought not, and without great danger 
and inconvenience cannot, truſt wholly and 
intirely to themſelves. For thoſe abilities 


and that knowledge eaſily may be, and often 


are, rendered uſeleſs by the prejudices and 
prepoſſeſſions of men's own minds. The beſt 
underſtandings are frequently biaſſed, not to 
ſay blinded, by favourite opinions and dar- 
ling en lions Nothing 1 is more common 
than for men's appetites and affections to 
bribe their judgments, and ſeduce them into 
erroneous and abſurd ways of thinking and 


acting. IT” are often cntarigled” and ſet 
"faſt, 


* 
— 
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| faſt, not through the want of light and know- 
ledge, not through any defect of their heads, 
but through the deceitfulneſs of their hearts. 


- Is many caſes where they could eaſily direct 


other men, they ſuffer themſelves to be 
catched; and are driven into the ſnare by 
ſtrength of inclination, or the force of habit. 


Ihe plaineſt points are often blundered in the 


deciſion; the weakeſt deſigns undertaken, and 


- — thi ſilieſt actions done, by men of ſuperior | 
underſtanding and diſtinguiſhed capacity, If 


it be inquired how this comes to paſs, the an- 


ſwer is, that their judgments are clouded by 


| ſome ſtrong prejudice, or corrupted by ſome 
powerful affection; inſomuch that they can 
neither hear nor ſee any thing but what makes 
for one ſide of the queſtion. And though 


the eyidence on the other fide be much 
ſtronger, and would appear ſo to them if they 


_ would let it; yet ſome way or other it is ef- 


fectually ſtiffed, and ſtands for nothing. In 


ſuch a caſe as this, what avail any man's abi- te: 
lities? What ſignifies his capacity, while he 
thus plays tricks with his faculties, and will 
not uſe them fairly and honeſtly ?- Is it not 
plain, that he wants counſel and admonition 
as much as if he were never ſo ignorant? And 
indeed he really. is, on ſuch occafions, as ig- 
norant as a man can be; only with this dif- 
ference, Tout” his ignorance is not involun- | 


tary, 
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- tary, bur” in a great meaſure wilful; not his | 
. misfortune, but his crime. Let mer 8 eyes 
or underſtandings be ever ſo good, it is at 
. any time in their power to make both 


7 uſeleſs by ſhutting them up againſt the light. 


While a man is reſolved to wink, he mi. 
and will be as much in the dark as thoſe 
that want ſight.— But this acquired darkneſs, 
this voluntary incapacity, as well as the want 
of counſel thereby occaſioned, no where 
appear more frequently, or more remark- 
5 ably, than in the tranſaction of our ſpiritual 
concerns, and what relates to the diſcharge 
of our duty: which is the 
Second point that I propoſed to conſider. 
Wks then the power of prejudice, and the 
bias of inclination, ſhew themſelves. in the 
higheſt degree. Though we want no know- 
ledge, though our underſtandings be never 
ſo well informed, we can find ways and 
means to render it ineffectual. We can, 
and too often do, withſtand the cleareſt evi- 
dence, and ſhut our eyes againſt the plaineſt 
reaſons in the world. And if our ears be 
ſhut too; if we will not hearken unto counſel, 
nor Fulfer ourſelves to be adviſed; it is eaſy 
to ſee what i Is like to be-the conſequence.— 
Whenever we ſeriouſſy reflect on it, we 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed to think what 
| . r 


5 


"unite Hub ee it. | a 


pains men take, and what arts they uſe, to 


delude themſelves, and impoſe upon their . 


own judgments; and that in affairs of the 
utmoſt conſequence. The way of a man, 
ſays our royal author, is right in 157 own eyes, 
though the end thereof be the ways of death.” 
When we have wandered out of the road, 
and almoſt loſt ourſelves among pits and 
precipices; we can make ourſelves believe 
that we have continued all the while in the 
high-way to truth and happineſs. So ſtrong 
is this ſelf-deluſion, that it hides from us 
whatever we have no mind to ſee; and, in 
the midſt of guilt and danger, ſoothes us into 
an opinion of innocence and ſecurity.— 
Very often we lay aſide all thoughts of our 
duty, and keep it quite out of our minds: 
and when we do think of it, we make a ſhift 
to think juſt what we have a mind; In re- 
ſpect of what is paſt, we place our conduct 
in the beſt light, and repreſent our actions 
in the faireſt colours. Our judgments are 
always favourable, and ſometimes directly 
falſe; and as much as poſſible we teach our 
very conſciences to flatter. We ſpeak peace 
to ourſelves, when there is no peace; ; and 
conclude ourſelves in ſafety, when we are 
on the very brink of ruin. In reſpect of 
| ny whatever may be dreadful or diſ- 
Vox. I. „ e e 
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5 


ente - 3s; corcfulty; covered, - and lege 
out of ſight, On the contrary, we build 


fair hopes, and cut out fine proſpects, in 
dur on imaginations; and what is want- 
ing in truth and probability, is made up 
with fallacy and fiction. In ſhort, ſuch is 
the decertfulneſ5 of fin, and ſo weakly are we 


guarded againſt its frauds, that nothing can 
be more fooliſh, nothing more fatal, than 


truſting wholly to ourſelves, and rejecting 


the benefit of wiſe counſel and faithful ad- 


monition.—If we refuſed. other men's ad- 


vice merely in order to follow the diQates 


of our reaſon ; though this in many caſes 
would ſtill be e yet it would be mode- 


rate folly in compariſon of what we are 
often g guilty of. We not only neglect other 

men's underſtandings, but frequently our 
own. Inſtead of liſtening to our reaſon, 
as we pretend; we are. many times only 


conſulting our inclinations, , and taking 
"counſel of our luſts and appetites. And 


without doubt, miſerable counſellors they 


' are, What ſhould we think of that man, 


who, renouncing the protection of law and 
government, ſhould commit himſelf to the 


© . cuſtody of wild creatures, and beaſts of 


prey? Such and more fooliſh is his con- 
- 00, , . his reaſon, gives 


himſelf 


e Fl of rejeBiing ba 430 1 
bümſelf up to the guidance of his luſts and 

| paſſions. For in truth the paſſions of men, 
when they have once broken looſe from the 

reſtraints of reaſon and religion, and have 


gotten their full liberty, are more unruly 
and more miſchievous than any brutal in- 
ſins whatever. 80 great need have we 
of the direction of our reaſon and under- 
ſtanding ; ; and indeed of all the reaſon that 
ve can meet with either at home or abroad. 
We ſhould carefully incline our ear unto 
wiſdom, wherever it is to be found. We 
ſhould ſeek her as filver, according to our 
wiſe author's advice, and ſearch for her, as 
or hid treaſures. She is a tree of life io 
' them that lay hold upon ber; and happy is 
every one that retaineth her. Then ſhall he 
walk m oo way 4 Veh. and his foot ſhall 
not flumb 

But it is 9 to be creed! that as 
men's attachment to their own ways, and 
| their averſion. to counſel, are frequently 
_ owing to the prejudices and partialities of 
ſelf. love, or the deluſions of ſinful luſts; 
ſo they are often occaſioned by thought- 
i leſſneſs, negligence, and inconſideration. 
However apt they may be to miſtake or 
miſrepreſent their duty, moſt certain it is 

that 15 8 are ill more- WY to . ie, 
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as well as thoſe important truths that are 

connected with it. Though they very well 
know what obligations they are under, and 
ſufficiently underſtand where their true in- 
tereſt lies; yet while theſe things are uncon- 
ſidered and unthought of, it is much the 
ſame as if they were. unknown. If men 


wiuoill not take care to keep them in mind, 


but rather endeavour to keep them out; 
| how can it be expected that they ſhould have 
any influence, or take any effect? Suppoſing 
therefore that they did not want inſtruction 
and counſel, yet certainly they ſtand in great 
need of faithful monitors, to bring theſe 
neglected truths to their remembrance; to 
open their eyes, and recall their thoughts ; , 
and, if poſſible, to fix them on thoſe weighty 
concerns which they are ſo apt and ſo in- 
clinable to forget. To admoniſh and exhort 
them daily, left they be hardened, or ſtupified, 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin. Such help 
as this is univerſally wanted; nor can it, 
without extreme folly and deſperate obſti- 
nacy, be rejected. _ 
Eſpecially if it be conſidered, home much 
depends on the care we take of our _ 
and the diſcharge of our duty. This is 
matter not only of great moment, but * 
of infinite conſequence. When we fail of 
| | ſuccels 


9 


n 
n 


5 perhaps may be repaired; and if it cannot, 
yet it may be borne with patience, and even 
contentment. For moſt of the things of 
this world are of ſuch a nature, that we 
may either do with them, or without them. 
And moreover this life itſelf is but a ſpan, 
and will ſoon be ended. But if we finally 


miſcarry in our ſpiritual concerns; the loſs 


is irreparable, unſpeakable, and eternal. If 


ve forfeit the favour of God, and that great 
and endleſs happineſs which belongs to it; 


what can there be left to relieve or es 


us? If we loſe that mighty good, that in- 


eſtimable bleſſing; all our hopes are ſtruck 
dead at once, and our expectations cut off 
for ever; we are utterly ruined beyond the 


reach of temedy; ; beyond the help of time, 

Can 

we then be too careful, too ſoli icitous about 
this important affair, this evetlaſting con= 


_ and all the powers of patience.— 


cern? Can we reje& any means, or neglect 
any opportunities of ſecuring it? Ought we 
not rather to accept willingly, and even ſeek 
diligently, whatever may aſſiſt us therein, 
or contribute to our ſucceſs ? ? Does not 


that counſel. deſerve to be hearkened to, | 


which warns us to flee from the wrath. to 
EI 8 „ 
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ſucceſs in -our temporal affairs, at moſt we 
can only ſuſtain a temporal damage, which 
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come, and not to neglect Jo great, ſo eternal 
a ſalvation? Which is meant to withdraw 
our affections from this vain tranſitory 
world, and fix them on the joys and glories 
of a blefſed immortality. In ſhort, if there 


be any wiſdom in refuſing and deſpiſing 


admonitions of this nature; it will be im- 
poſſible to prove that there is any ſuch 
thing as folly, or even to underſtand what . 
it means. ; 
But after all ; 8 Ugdely we may 
From the helps and directions of human 
wiſdom, yet ſurely the higheſt regard and 
' reverence are due to divine. Whatever we 
may think of the advices of mere men; yet 
this ca be no reaſon for neglecting thoſe 
that are inſpired. If we will not mind fal- 
lible counſellors, yet ſhall we give no heed | 
to prophets and apoſtles ? Shall we not hearken 
to the Sen of God, the Saviour of the world; 


who came into it on purpoſe to inſtruct ond 
direct us, and guide us in the way to ever- 


laſting ſalvation? Laſtly, ſhall we not at- 

tend, devoutly and diligently attend, to the 

ao of our heavenly Father, and the ad- 
monitions of the Moſt High? Can we have 
more regard to what is right in our own eyes, 
than to what is right in his? Dare we not 
truſt ne Is it poſiible for us to 

| | imagine 
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imagine chat infinite wiſdom cannot direct 
us better than we can do ourſelves ? But 
I ſhall not expoſtulate any further. The 
thing itſelf ſpeaks ſo plain, that nothing can 
make it plainer. I ſhall therefore conclude 
with the words of Wiſdom, or rather the 
God of Wiſdom, delivered to us by our royal 
author. Becauſe I have called, and ye refuſed ; 
I have. flretched out my hand, and no man re- 
| garded ; but ye have ſet at nought my counſel, 
and deſpiſed all my reproof: I alſo will laugh 
at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh: when your fear cometh as deſolation, 
and your deſtruftion as a whirkwind';; when 
difireſs and anguijh cometh upon you, then ſhall _ 
they call upon me, but 1 will not anſwer; they 
ball ſeek me early, but they ſhall not find me. 
For that they hated knowledge, and did not. 
chooſe the fear of the Lord ; therefore ſball they = 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled 
with their own devices. But <whoſo hearkeneth 
unto me, ſhall devell ſafely, and JO be quiet 


OY fear 5 evil. 
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The Cauſes Conſequences of intelle@tual 
SY 1; | Darkneſs. 
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Marra, VI. Part of the 23d verle. | 


Fs there 25 the light TIE js in thee be darkneſs 
bote great is that darkneſs ? 


* 0 Aſtover the 1 of theſe words, 
it will be requiſite to look back upon 
the ada immediately foregoing ; where, 
according to a figure of ſpeech very com- 
mon both in ſacred and profane writers, 
we find a power and a diſpoſition of the 7M 
mind repreſented and illuſtrated, the one by ” 
a bodily organ, and the other by a corporeal : 
affection. The light of the body is the eye 
if therefore thine eye be ſingle; thy whole body © 
hall be full of light. Transferring . this to 
the mind, the queſtion will be, what we are 
0 underſtand my the character of fingleneſs 
| here 
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Marry, VI. Part of the 234 Verle. | 


1 therefore the light that is in thee be darkneſs 
"how great is that darkneſs ? Bk 


40 Wee the vines of theſe words, = 
it will be requiſite to look back upon 
the verſe immediately foregoing ; where, 
according to a figure of ſpeech very com- 
mon both in ſacred and profane writers, 
we find a power and a diſpoſition of the "2 
mind repreſented and illuftrated, the one by fk 
a bodily organ, and the other by a corporeal : 
affection. "The hight of the body is the eye; 
if therefore thine eye be fingle, thy whole body © 
Hall be full of light, Transferring . this to 
the mind, the queſtion will be, what we are 
0 underſtand 1 the character of Angleneſ : I. 
| hers WU 
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here recommended: for, that the eye of the : 
mind denotes its faculty of perception and 
judgment, is needleſs to be obſerved or men- 
tioned. — The uſual ſignification of the word 
Jingle in the original, applied to the mind, 
is that of. liberality and beneficence. And 
accordingly this ſenſe 'of it ſeems to receive 
confirmation from the context; where we 
find inculcated a diſregard of temporal trea- 
ſures, and a perpetual preference of ſuch as 
are eternal. — But if we turn to the parallel 
paſſage in St. Luke, chap. xi. ver. 34, &c. 
we find a different context, and that the ex- 
preſſion is uſed on a different occaſion: for 
there the application confronts the caſe of 
the unbelieving Fewws, whoſe judgments 
were perverted by their corrupt affections, 
and groſs; prejudices.—And indeed the pri- 
mary, direct, and | moſt natural ſignification 
of a fingle eye, in relation to the mind, ſeems | 
to be that purity, integrity, and ſimplicity of 
judgment, which conſiſts in being directed 
and governed ſolely by evidence, without 
regard had to any other conſideration. The 
ſight of the mind is then properly ſingle and 
_ undivided, when, in the view of any caſe, 
or the examination of any queſtion, it looks 
at nothing but evidence, and judges accord- 
5 arg et N influenced by any 
other 


n i 


© of intelleEinal Da 


other regards or motives whatever On 
pered, diſtorted, and depraved; and, when 


F ſpoken of the mind, denotes an underſtand- 
ing clouded with prejudices, and a Judginent 
diſturbed and diſordered by ſiniſter views 
and irregular influences. Theſe explications 
being premiſed, the meaning of my text 
becomes plain and obvious. If reaſon or 


| underſtanding, which is the eye of the mind 


and the light of the ſoul, be vitiated T 
prejudice, and blinded by partiality; 

conſequence is not only darkneſs inſtead: 5 
light, but darkneſs to a high degree; ſuch 


as fills the mind with errors and abſurdities, 


diſorder and confuſion. F the light which 


is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that dark 
neſs ?—In treating on which words, I 


ſhall endeavour to ſhew more particularly, | 


4 Fish, How, and by What means, the 
mind of man is thus. darkened _ . 


e And, 


| | 8 » [The EE and extent : of cis = 


_ miſchief, implied in the hr Ha 


how in is 1 darkneſs 2 
: Pi, 1 am to. men how, and be what 
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means, the mind of man is thus darkened 
and depraved. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that the general cauſes of this miſ— 
chief, are prejudice, partiality, and Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion. But this is not enough. The 
grounds and occaſions of men's prejudices 
ſhould be more diſtinaly laid open. They 
are indeed very numerous, as well as vari- 
ous; and therefore I ſhall not pretend to 
conſider them all. But, if I miſtake not, 
the principal of them are reducible under 
the following heads, vis. Conſtitution, cuſ- 
tom, authority, ſingularity, affection, intereſt. 
Theſe ſeem to be the chief ſources of pre- 
judice, and the main occaſions of partial 
and corrupt judgment. It may not there- 
fore be improper to inquire briefly into 
them, and examine them in their order. 
1. I obſerve that men's judgments are 
apt to be influenced by their reſpective con- 
Hitutions. 80 intimate is the union between 
ſoul and body, that the operations of the 
former, in many reſpects, depend on the 
latter; not only as to its accidental ſtate, 
but its original frame and temperature. 
Differences of conſtitution remarkably affect 
the underſtanding, unleſs great care be taken 
to prevent it; diverſifying men's ways of 
ihirikivi and judging," and producing often- 
. times 


f > 
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times correſpondent” ſentiments. —Thus, for 
inſtance, a cool, phlegmatic habit naturally 


diſpoſes men to be diffident and timorous 


in their deciſions; to diminiſh all evidence, 
ſuſpect all arguments, and repreſent them to 


difadvaritage. On the other hand, a. ſan- 
guine conſtitution frequently ocdhfions raſh 
opinions, and preſumptuous coneluſions; 
makes men impatient of attention, and by 
conſequence precipitates their judgments. 
A copious flow of ſpirits is apt to magnify 
evidence, and ſometimes ſtands in ſtead of it; 
makes men take things for granted without 
proof; and, when proof is offered, to admit 
of it though' immature and inſufficient. The 


: proceſs of the mind being thus hurried, and 


examination | ſlabbered, it eafily takes: up 


crude determinations and groundleſs opi- 
nions.— This inconvenience is much aggra- 
vated, where the temperament happens to 


be choleric as well as ſanguine. For anger, 


in proportion to the degree wherein it pre- 


vails, not only diſturbs, but darkens the 


mind; not only obſtructs the intellectual 


powers, but frequently confounds them. 
As well might a man ſee objects diſtinctly 


in a hurricane, as perceive clearly, and judge 
accurately, in a ſtorm of paſſion. In this 


caſe men are uſually fo far from attending 
. = : to 
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to evidence, that they tread it vades their 
feet; ſo far from uſing their underſtandings 


” in a regular way, that, for the preſent, rea- 


| ſon itſelf | appears impertinent, . and truth 
contemptible.—I ſhall only add, that though 
theſe conſtitutional tendencies are really 
natural, yet the miſchiefs thence ariſing are 


ſolely chargeable to ourſelves. They cannot 


lead us into error, if we guard and govern 
as we may do, and as we ought to do, If 
indeed we give the rein to our paſſions, no 
wonder if they run away with us. No 
man is born a flave to his conſtitution ; and 
whoever makes himſelf ſuch, the blame un- 
doubtedly lies at his own door. He may 
act wiſely, and judge honeſtly, if he be 
careful and circumſpect, and make uſe of 
thoſe means which God has put into his 
power. And conſidering the helps afforded 

him, and that this life is a ſtate of trial and 
diſcipline, there e can be no Foe cauſe of com- 

plaint. 

A Second ſource of error is cuſtom, 3 a prin- 


ciple that is well known to have great force 


in warping men's minds, and fixing a bias 
on their underſtandings. When any ſet 
of opinions, maxims, or concluſions, have, 
by long poſſeſſion, become familiar to the 
mind, and taken ro in it, they are ſeldom 

removed 


” . yo - 06 
a removed without violence and great diffi 
_ eulty. We are apt to conſider and cheriſh 
them as old acquaintance, and treat them 
accordingly with tenderneſs and reſpect. b 
And whatever is advanced in oppoſition 
| thereto, though perhaps an evident truth, 
18 commonly rejected without examination. 
Hence many abſurdities plead a kind of 
preſcription; and old errors are fondly pre- 
ferred to new truths. This is more re- 
markably the caſe, in reſpect of ſuch opinions 
and ſentiments as are imbibed early, and 
taught us in our childhood; as making 
then a deeper and more durable impreſſion. 
And hence it is that the prejudices of edu- 
cation are ſo hardly and ſo ſeldom conquered; 
never indeed without great attention, ſtrong 
reſolution, and a vigorous effort of mind. 
It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve what power- 
ful obſtacles theſe are to the culture of the 
underſtanding; as being a matter of great 
and general complaint. The ſeeds of ſound 
knowledge and inſtruction are ſenſibly choked 
by them, in proportion to their number and 
growth z and till the mind be carefuly weed- 
ed, it ſeldom or never produces any valuable 
fruit. By theſe prejudices all kinds of truth 
are obſtructed; and their miſchievous influ- 
ence extends both to che precepts of philo- 
. | 
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ſophy, and the principles of religion, a8 well 7 
as to the maxims of common life: none of 
which can be fairly examined, or ſeen in a 
true light, till thoſe prevailing prejudices be 
in a great meaſure ſubdued. Whatever 
points come before us, inſtead of conſidering 
them as they are in themſelves, and ſearch- 
ing for evidence alone with ſingleneſs and 
ſimplicity of mind; our uſual method is to 
compare them with ſuch old notions: and 
received opinions as are lying by us. If 
they agree with theſe, well and good; if 
they diſagree, we ſuſpect them immediately, 
and perhaps ſcarce think them - worth -our 
attention, And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 
that no one truth can be repugnant to any 
other truth. But our great misfortune, or 
rather our great fault, is, that whatever we 
have taken into our minds, and kept there 
for ſome time, we are apt to take it for 
granted, mult be a ſtock of neat truth, with- 
out the leaſt mixture of error. The conſe- 
quence of which is, that whatever ſquares 
not therewith, we unavoidably look upon 
as erroneous and abſurd. And many of our 
fixed notions being mere prejudices, it natu- 
rally comes to paſs, that while few truths 
gain admittance, errors increaſe and mul- 
tiply continually. ior, can it be otherwiſe, 


while 


: Chile we eee Fg by a falſe . Fug | 
ceitful rule; and. inſtead of being guided by 
| evidence, are governed by cuſtom. ——This 


then is manifeſtly one cauſe, and that a. very 
| powerful one, of the miſchievous effects 
ſpoken of in my text; foraſmuch as it viſibly 


tends, and notoriouſly contributes, to darken | 


men's minds, and deprave their judgments. : 
8. Another, nearly allied to this, is autho- 
| riiy: that is, in effect, an undue deference 
and attachment to great names and venerable 
characters, conſidered merely as ſuch, In- 


5 ſtead of inquiring after evidence, and examin- 


1 ing for themſelves the merits of any cauſe, 


men are exceedingly prone to take things 
upon truſt; to follow blindly the ſentiments | 
of their ſuperiors,” or the principles of their 


anceſtors. The argument, or rather apolo- 
gy, of the unbelieving Fews, for rejecting 
our Saviour, and diſowning his miſſion, was 
intirely founded hereon. Have any, ſay 
they, of the rulers or Phariſees believed on him? 


On this account they thought it needleſs to 


examine his credentials, or ſearch for evi- 


dence. It was ſufficient for them, that he 
met with oppoſition from thoſe who, it 
ſeems, guided their judgments, and governed 
their conſciences. And yet the very men 

in whom they thus confided, were ſo far 
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194 The Cauſes and Conſequences 
from being impartial and ſincere in their 
determinations, that they were intirely un- 
der the direction of their own prejudices 
and paſſions. And thus zhe Blind led the blind, 
and the love of darkneſs generally prevailed.” 
—Great pity it is, that ſuch an example as 
this ſhould ever have been followed by 
chriſtians. But alas! this has been too often 
the caſe. Though chriſtianity utterly diſ- 
countenances and expreſsly condemns im- 
Plicit faith, and a blind ſubmiſſion to autho- 
rity; yet very many of its profeſſors have 
been unaccountably drawn into it, to the 
diſhonour of their religion, and even the diſ- 
grace of human underſtanding. Hence they 
have been involved in a thick miſt of igno- 
rance, and fat in darkneſs from age to age. 
Alt is moreover very obſervable, what re- 
ſpect and reverence men generally pay to 
their - forefathers, though it be at the ex- 
pence of reaſon and religion; I mean in ad- 
hering ſtrictly to their principles and perſua- 
ſions, whatever they be: a practice fami- 
lar to all ſects and parties, to all diſtinQions 
and denominations. Whatever opinions 
our anceſtors maintained; whatever religion 
or communion they embraced, it is a hun- 
dred to one that we embrace and perſiſf in 
the ſame. We ſeem indeed to look. upon 
Bs dem 


them as part of our inheritance, and to 
think ourſelves bound to tranſmit them un- 
altered and untouched to thoſe that come 
after us. There are indeed inſtances to the 
contrary ; but thoſe inſtances are ſo rare, as 
to be matter of ſurpriſe and wonder, when- 
ever they happen. Moſt certain it is, that 
we ſhould never change without good 
grounds; much leſs for changing ſake. But 


neyertheleſs, if we can-give-no better reaſon 


for our being chriſtians, or proteſtants, or 


members of any particular communion, than 
that our fathers were ſo before us, our reli- 
gion is doubtleſs poorly founded. The very 


_ ſame reaſon may be given by papiſts, Jews, 
Mahometans, and pagans; and if it be a bad 


reaſon in them, as it certainly is, it can 


never be a good one in us. — But however 


abſurd it may and muſt appear, whenever 
we conſider it, the fact is viſible and notori- 


ous. Inſtead of ſearching diligently for the 
right way, our method is to proceed in a 


| beaten track. | Inſtead of keeping the e of 
our minds clear and fingle, we are often 
content to have it ſhut, and to follow our 
leaders hoodwinked. It is eafy to diſcover 
how unchriſtian and unmanly ſuch a practice 
is, and how naturally it tends both to the 
e of religion and the depravation 
53 2 N 
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196 The Cauſes and Conſequences = 
of reaſon. | A blind adherence to authority 


is ſo. far from being conſiſtent with either 
of them, that. it is deſtructive of both. For 5 


both of ther eſſentially require, that men 
conſider and judge for themſelves; and 
when they have tried and proved 11 as 
well as they are able, then to chooſe and 
bold faſt that vhich-is 800d. Authority then 
not only perverts men's judgments, but, as 
far as it reaches, renders them uſeleſs. It 
not only darkens the mind, but tends to 
perpetuate that darkneſs. For what occa- 
ſion have men for light, or what inducement 
to deſire it, while they propoſe nothing but 
to follow blindfold thoſe that go before 
them? By judging for themſelves, and 
according to evidence, men greatly improve 
their minds, and ſtrengthen their faculties; 
promote truth, preſerve liberty; ;. but a ſer- 
vile e to authority is void of all 
: merit, and fruitful of all miſchief, It cramps 
men's talents; diſables their underſtandings, | 
and, in the room of a rational aſſent, intro- 
duces a blind faith and intellectual ſtupidity. | 
In ſhort, it directly tends to the promotion 
and eſtabliſhment of ignorance, darkneſs, 
ſlavery, and ſuperſtition.—But | while we 
are guarding. againſt this evil, we muſt not 
overlook the oppoſite extreme. For ſuch is, 
| 8 The 


ſider; I mean a vain affectation of fingu- 


judgment, and another great obſtruction to 


light and truth. If many men are too prone 4 


and eaſy to be Jed, others are as willing and 


_ defirous to lead; as aiming oftentimes not 


ſo much at ers; as glory and diſtinction. 
A Thile the one are too tenacious of beaten 


roads, and like to follow the multitude ; the 
other ſearch for new ways, and induſtriouſly : 
ſtrike out into by-paths of their own. , They 


look upon it as a mark of a vulgar under- 
ſtanding to join in ſentiment, and concur in 
judgment with the generality of mankind, 
and accordingly are apt to treat all popular 
opinions and common ways of thinking 


with contempt and diſdain.— But where is 
the wiſdom of ſuch a proceeding? Why 
ſhould any man wiſh to diſtinguiſi himſelf 
at the expence of Wenk and truth? Is net 
this a mere prejudice as well as the former? 


If authority ſhuts men's eyes, will not vanity 


make them ſee double? In the one caſe, 


they make little or no uſe of their faculties; 


in the other, they abuſe and pervert them. 
and r is the 8 


However, ignorance and 
natural effect of both. —If ne would 


come. to che e of che truth, we 
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muſt look at evidence, and nothing 5 evi- 
- dence. On this alone the eye is to be fixed. 
It is nothing to the purpoſe to inquire or 


conſider, how many are for ſuch a point, 
er how many are againſt it; for the con- 
currence of numbers is neither a proof, nor 


a diſproof. If it will not paſs, as indeed it 
ought not, for an argument of truth; cer- 


tainly it ought not to paſs. for an argument 
of falſehood. If the general judgment be 


often wrong, yet ſurely it may be right; 


and, in many caſes, undoubtedly is ſo. It 
zs therefore equally abſurd. ſo; to adhere to 
it, or depart from it, without other grounds. 
When truth and reaſon are dig on 


of a, queſtion, and; popular OPINION, | . 
ther, ſingularity is wiſdom. whe. but 
on any other ſuppoſition, weakneſs and folly. 
To. affe& it and aim at it is neither agree- 
able to the precepts of virtue nor the rules 
of good ſenſe: and however men may diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by it, it is in reality 
at their own coſt; for, whatever they may 
imagine, it will never procure them the 
approbation and eſteem of wiſe men, who, 
far from admiring it, will be fare to con- 
demn it. But what we are more immedi- 
© ately. concerned with at preſent, is the ill 
"_ 975 it in — che mind, and de- 
* 


| praving 18 ko and this is s done by 
drawing them aſide, and giving them a falſe 
bias in their purſuits and inquiries. Inſtead 
of regarding nothing but truth, and the evi- 
dence of truth, they are influenced by a 
| foreign motive, which alters objects and 
opinions, and preſents things to the mind 
in a deceitful light. Hence ſingular notions 
are ſupported and maintained, as moſt agree- 
able to the end in view, and the real evidence 
of things is artfully concealed, and kept out 
of ſight. In ſhort, nothing is or can be 
fairly weighed, while vanity holds the ſcale: 
fo far from it, that the lighteſt opinions fre- 
. quently prevail, while the moſt ſolid truths 5 
* found wanting. 
F. Another ſource of prej lice 4 is diate 
or affeQtion of any kind. To which may 
be added, as operating the ſame way, the 
contrary principle of diſſike and diſaffection. 
When one ſide of a queſtion pleaſes, and 
the other diſpleaſes, how difficult is it to be 
perfectly impartial! When the evidence is 
defective on the agreeable ſide, how ready 
are we to ſupply it out of our own imagina- 
tions! and how dexterous in working it up 
to our wiſhes! Bare poſſibilities we can mag- 
nify into probabilities, and probabilities into 
cCertaintieg. Na. „ ſuch is our ſkull aud ſuc» 
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ceſs in deceiving ourſelves, that palpable a 
errors and abſurdities ſhall be dreſſed up into 
the appearance of ſpecious and plauſible 
truths. In like manner, when any Point 
comes before us that is diſagreeable to our 
| humours and inclinations, and we are there 
fore very unwilling it ſhould. prove true, 
all means are uſed to repreſent it as an 
error. The evidence is tampered with, and 
various arts are uſed to weaken and diminiſh 

it as much as poſſible. We are fo much 

prejudiced againſt it, and view it in ſuch | 
falſe lights, that we make a ſhift to conclude 
and judge, juſt as we have a mind. Thus, 
for inſtance, when a man is deeply engaged 
in a vicious courſe of life, and ſtrongly de- 
voted to his luſts and eee how difficult 
is it to open his eyes, and bring him to a 
fair judgment of his own caſe! Repreſent 
to him the deſtructive nature of vice, bot 
to ſoul and body, and ſhew him the ruin 

that hangs over his head; make it appear 
in the plaineſt manner, that fin is the great- 
eſt folly, and guilt the mother of all miſery, 
and that it cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe; 
what will be the effect of ſuch a 'repreſen- 
tation, and how will he receive it? If he 
don't ſhut his eyes, and ſtop his ears, yet 
he will ſee and hear his own way. He will 
„„ . endeavour 


2 it is little better than fallacy and fiction; 3 


that his courſe of life will yield him more 
pleaſure than pain; and that the terrors of 


futurity are mere bugbears. This he hopes 
and wiſhes 


he Eves theſe hopes and wiſhes into 


proofs and probabilities. He will moreover - 


. palliate the deformity of ſin and vice; give 
fair names to foul actions, and paint them in 


milder colours. Licentiouſneſs he will call 
liberty; prodigality, generoſity; and luxury, 


politeneſs. In a word, all kinds of immo- 
rality ſhall be ſoftened into gallantry, great- 


neſs of ſpirit, or ſome ſuch/ deceitful appel- 


lation, On the other hand, wiſdom and 


virtue, however amiable in themſelves, yet 


being diſagreeable to him, ſhall be equally 


miſcalled and miſrepreſented. Religion ſhall 
be looked upon as ſuperſtition, piety as hy- 


pocriſy, and ſtrict morals as preciſeneſs or 


pedantry. Thus the plain natures and eſſen- 
1 differences of things are confounded, 


and almoſt loſt, in a miſt of prejudice; arid 
men chooſe and love darkneſs rather than light, 


becauſe their deeds are evil, Again, men's | 
affections pervert their judgments, not only 


in reſpect of things, but perſons and charac- 


ters. When ou _ and are prejudiced : 


ae 


e ad: perſfuiggs himſelf, ; 


; and, through want of evidence, 
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202 The Cauſes and Cunſauences 
neither ſee any good, nor ſpare the appear- 

ance of evil. The ſmalleſt blemiſhes are 
aggravated into odious deformities, while 
real excellencies are depreciated or overlook- 


ed. Every little flip paſſes for a high miſ- 
demeanour, and the moſt common failings 


are {ſwelled into vices and immoralitiess On 


the other hand, they urge no leſs partially 
of thoſe whom they like and favour, Real 
| faults are either not ſeen, or induſtriouſly 
covered; and even heinous crimes mitigated 
into errots and infirmities. Virtues and 
good actions are magnified and doubled, 
and every tendency to merit is brightened 
into excellence and perfection. Thus affec- 
tion ſupplants evidence, and ſerves inſtead 
of it; and love and hatred are made, in 
effect, the ſtandards of truth. | 
_ Laftly, No. prejudice is ſtronger, or 
more powerful, than what ariſes from in- 
tereſt. This prineiple coincides with the 


former, as it is an object of inclination: 
but foraſmuch as that inclination is of a 
peculiar nature, it may ſeem. to require 
dliſtinct notice, and a ſeparate conſideration: 
5 though indeed its influence on men's minds, 
and its, power over their judgments, are ſo 
e 7 and 9 that it will 
not 


3 


intel Dee „ 
not Fra Seed to enlarge much upon it. 
It is manifeſt from general experience, how 
_ eafily: men's underſtandings are miſled - and 
deluded by it, and betrayed into errors and 
miſrepreſentations. Hence it is, that very 
many caſes which come before them are 
moſt deceitfully weighed. Place evidence 
in one ſcale, and intereſt in the other; and 
de aaa great probity, the latter is ſure 0 
prevail. What truth requires from us, what 
is juſt, nd Tight, and fit to be done, is for 
the moſt part very plain and clear; but alas! 
Intereſt frequently hindi men's eyes, and 
tempts them 70 reſt and pervert judgment. 
It fo darkens their perceptions, and fpreads | 
ſuch a miſt before their underſtandings, as 


intercepts the ſtrongeſt lights, and makes 


them judge and act in oppoſition to reaſon, 
juſtice, and truth. —AIntereſt is he great | 
Diana of the Epheſians, and almoſt the uni- 
verſal idol of mankind. All people fall 
down - before it, and all nations do it ſervice. 
It breaks through all obligations, confounds 
all duty, and God himſelf is rivalled by 
Mammon. The perfection of men's minds, 
and the purity of their hearts, are ſacrificed 
to worldly profit; and inſtead of devoting 
themſelves to righteouſneſs and godlineſs, 
wg are governed by WY Whatever in- 
terferes 


% 


ſequences, Sc. 
terferes with this, though it be of the ut- 
moſt importance, is ſure to have a trouble - 
ſome aſpect, and the moſt ſacred things 
and perſons an unwelcome appearance. 
The Gedarenes, we find, were ſo offended 
at an expenſive miracle wrought by our 
Saviour, that, inſtead of receiving the divine 
prophet, and thankfully acknowledging his 

miſſion, they came and beſought him to depart 

out of their 'coafts. Conformably whereto, 

His pure precepts and. heavenly doctrines 
have often been rejected on the ſame ac- 
9 count, and the glorious light of the/ goſpel 
eceelipſed by ſecular motives, and ſordid con- 
ſiderations. In ſhort, the moſt powerful 

cauſe of 1 ignorance , and prejudice, error and 

darkneſs, is that idolatrous love, that friend- 

bis Ul the world, ney. is at enmity with 

Ged. 

The other Taba = my | abject: Which 
I propoſed to treat of, tan be ee to 
W e 
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Marrn. VI. Fart of the 23d Vere. 
V W the light that is in thee be darkneſs, 
how great is that darkneſs ? 2 80 75 
TN a 19 5 3 on theſe words, hav- 
L ing premiſed an explication of certain 
terms uſed in the context, the ſenſe of my 
text was laid down as follows. If reaſon, or 
underſtanding, which is the eye of the mind 
and the light of the ſoul, be vitiated by pre- 
judice, and blinded by partiality, the conſe- 
quence is darkneſs, profound darkneſs, inſtead 
of light; ſuch as fills the mind with errors 
and abſurdities, diſorder and confuſion.— 
| Accordingly, I proppled to ſhew, 0 Fe ö 
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Wc How, and by what means and cauſes, - 
the mind of man is capable of bets 
thus darkened and depraved. And, 

— The degree and extent of this 271 
chief, implied i in the 1 interrogation, how 
age rs that darkneſs a 


The gener 1 conſidered in my laſt dif. 
courſe; reducing the principal cauſes under 
theſe ſix heads, viz. Conſtitution, cuſtom, 
authority, ſingularity, inclination, - intereſt; 
| which I briefly went through, and took notice 
of their reſpective influences and miſchievous 

operations. Iſhall therefore now proceed to the 


Second particular, namely the degree and 
extent of this miſchief, implied in the inter- 
rogation, how, great is that darkneſs? For 
though this was in ſome meaſure viſible, un- 
der the foregoing head, yet it is of ſo great 
conſequence as to require and deſerve a more 
diſtin& conſideration, ——The degree of that 


| darkneſs which is cauſed by ſuch a deprava- 


tion of the mind and judgment, i is partly diſ- 
coverable from the nature of the thing, 
and partly from fact and experience. As 
to the nature of the thing, let it be con- 
ſidered, how the mind muſt needs be af- 
fected by ſuch a complication and diverſity 
of preg . mics, þ to obſtruct its light, 
| . 


ee dee 0% 


in proportion to their prevalence and domi - 
nion. We are not to conſider the darkneſs 
here ſpoken of as mere ignorance, or want of 
: knowledge, which, in the firſt ſtage of life, 
is the unavoidable condition of humanity, 
As truth conſiſts in the relations of ideas, it 
is neceſſary to acquire a ſtock of ideas, before 
we can diſcover = truths belonging to them; 
and till this be done, the mind muſt needs 
be unenlightened, and in the dark. But this 


| darkneſs gradually diſappears and vaniſhes by 


_ obſervation and inſtruction; and in proceſs of 
time truth is taken in, and knowledge ad- 
vanced, in proportion to men's opportunities 
and abilities. It muſt indeed be confeſſed and 
lamented, that a great part of mankind, even 
when arrived to years of maturity, have made 
but a ſmall progreſs in knowledge, and, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, continued in a ſtate of 
| ignorance; either becauſe they have wanted 
or neglected the means of inſtruction. On 
which account, the light which is in them, if it 
be not darkneſs, 7 does not riſe many de- 
grees above it.— However, this is not the 
darkneſs ſpoken of in my text; which is 
much greater, and more deplorable, be- 
cauſe harder to be diſpelled, and becauſe, | 
it produces far worſe effects. In the one 


caſe, a man has nothing to do but to learn; . 
1 the other caſe, a he be able to learn, 


. - eh 


to any waa he has a great deal to ui . 
learn. Not only a ſtock of truth is to be laid 
In; but antecedently to that, a heap of errors 
20 prejudices to be thrown out. To let 
in the light of truth, the avenues of his un- 
derſtanding muſt not only be opened, but 
cleanſed and ſcoured; and that rubbiſſi re- 
moved which has been gathered by a careleſs 
or vicious education. There is manifeſtly 
no compariſon between a mind that is barely 
ignorant and uninſtructed, and a mind over. 
run with error and prejudice. In the for- 
mer, knowledge is wanted; but there is 4 
power, a diſpoſition,” and a xeadineſs to re- 
ceive it. In the latter, it is ſtrongly obſtructed; 
and there is not only unaptneſs and diſability 
for the reception of truth, but oftentimes an 
averſion from it. If the eye, whether of 
body or mind, be clear and fingle, nothing 
more is needful than that a man open it to 
the light, and be attentive to what he ſees, 
But the caſe of a diſtempered ſight is widely 
different. When the eye is obſtructed with 
thick films and cataracts; in order to let in 
light, it muſt not ee 
ed. Now groſs prejudices are, as it were; 
the cataracts of the mind, which, more or 
Tat diſable it for perception and judgment, 
and at length terminate in blindneſs. This 1 
fay | is the natural effect of them, unleſs they 

| N 
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bs ive and cured ; which is a work of" 
trouble and difficulty, and requires great care, 
conduct, and reſolution. The operation is 
painful, and the event dubious.—An unpre- 
judiced mind is eaſily brought to conviction. 
When the evidence of any truth is clear and 
ſtrong, it ſtrikes him at once, and gains his 
aſſent. But what avails the cleareſt evidence 
to thoſe who either cannot ſee it, or will not 
take notice of it; as being guided and go- 
verned by quite different principles? The 
light and luſtre of the object is loſt upon 
them, through the diſeaſe and depravation of 
their faculties. Bring any point before them, 
and ſupport it by the faireſt arguments and 
firmeſt proofs; theſe proofs ſhall be con- 
fronted and encountered by prejudices) 0 
tronger and mightier than they. Great in- 
deed is the force of truth; but ſeldom great 
enough to work its way through ſuch ob- 15 
ſtructions. In ſhort, the conqueſt of con- 
firmed prejudices and inveterate errors is 
rarely accompliſhed; and when it is, may be 5. 
compared to the removal of rocks and moun- 5 
tains.—It ABDEATT thens from the very nature 5 
of the thing, that le 9 
and 9 be. very greatz extenkive 3 in, i its. in 9 0 
2 b in 155 701 and Ia ut 6h. » 
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natural ſituation, and its frame and faculties 
turned upſide. down. And indeed to deter- 

mine and judge by any other rule than that 
of evidence, is as prepoſterous and abſurd, 

and as contrary to the nature of things, as to 
attempt meaſuring ſounds by the eye, or com- 
paring colours by the ear. The ſole object 
of the underſtanding 1 is truth; and the per- 
ception of it intirely depends on our regard 
and attention to evidence. As far therefore 
as we forſake this, and give up ourſelves to the 
guidance of prejudice, we ſo far ceaſe to be 
rational beings, and intelligence Is. given us in 
vain.— And foraſmuch as every truth is con- 
nected with many more, we cannot be pre- 
judiced againſt any, without expoſing our- 
ſelves to manifold errors, and bringing upon 
us a train of abſurdities; and if our preju- 
dices are numerous, and wide ſpread, their 
effects riſe in proportion, and unite in a ge- 
neral darkneſs. Thus a thick miſt is formed, 
which covers our minds, and in a great mea- 
ſure deprives us of the uſe of underſtanding. 


But the degree of that darkneſs which is 85 


cauſed by this corruption of mind and judg- 
ment, is further evident from fact and expe- 
rience, as may abundantly be diſcovered both 
in antient and modern times. Every age af- 
forces een of inſtances; ; and * hiſtories 
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| are full of them. If we look back to anti- 
tiquity,” and recolle& the marks and monu- 
ments of the ignorance of the Gentiles, and 
: the darkneſs of paganiſm, we ſhall ſoon find 
to what a degree the underſtanding of man- 
kind ĩs capable of being corrupted and abuſed, 
and what deplorable effects that corruption 
produced.— This is more eſpecially remark- 
able in reſpect of the nature of the Deity, and 
the worſhip due to him. Though God never 
3 9 himſelf without wwitneſs; though he had gi- 
ven men faculties abundantly capable of find- 
ing hem out; 1 he had SETS them the 


es 4» 


ict and derbe N. power, eee 
dom, goodneſs and perfection; yet the 
ſtrength of men's prejudices had ſo darkened 
their minds, depraved their judgments, and 
blinded their underſtandings, as to render 
them almoſt univerſally ignorant of the true 
God, and inſtead of him, to believe and worſhip 
they knew not what. How was tlie moo 
| 6% changed into a he, and mes 7 
 hebrts darkened, when they not only eee the 

Feature more than the C reator, bi 
_ their own ſenſeleſs inventions, and d the - 
ark POO own regs ? Whew the glory'of 
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hip paid even to things that are not to 
things that never had ſo much as a real exiſt- 
ence; mete empty names, vain imagina- 
tions, and abſtract ideas! Nor did the choice 
of their gods betray groſſer ignorance and 
darkneſs than their way and manner of ſerv- 
ing them, which was directed and governed 
by the blindeſt ſuperſtition and moſt barba- 
rous enthuſiaſm; and conſiſted not only in 
things more irrational and abſurd, but very 
often in dreadful TIES, and, diabolical . 
tions. . 
Nor were the Gr . Wade af theſe 
vile practices: and pagan pollutions, notwith- 
ſtanding their frequent revelations, and the 
conduct and inſtruction of Maſes and the 
prophets. So far from i it, that they were con- 
tinually ſinking into the moſt ſtupid idolatry; 
nor could even the, terrors of mount Sinai 
1 keep Jem out of it. After the moſt ſignal 
manifeſtations of God's power and majeſty, 
they ſoon hardened their hearts, and xelapſed 
; the follies and abominations of the hea- 
1 thens round about them. And though by 
captivity and ſuffering, their eyes were at 
length ope ed, yet how remarkably and 
5 Cloſely. were they mut again at the appear- 
ance of their promiſed Meſſiah! What a train 
25 miraculous * did they api 
5 0 
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"ry et rss ff works and divine doctrines 
did they ſet at nought! how induſtriouſſy did 


they oppoſe the ſtrongeſt proofs, and | Reef: 
their underſtandings againſt conviction! In 


| ſhort, the lowneſs of his condition, the mean= 


| neſs of his appearance, and the manner of his 
death, were ſuch a ffumbling- blocꝶ to the Few, | 
that all arguments and all miracles were in- 
effectual; and they had neither eyes to ſee, 


nor ears 10 hear. The light. that was in them 
became darineſs; and 5 15 great * Was . 5 


darkneſs! { | 
But what is yet more to be Intact; even 
Chriſtianity itſelf has been turned into obſcu- 
rity, and ,7he marvellous light of . the goſpel 
| frequently covered with the thickeſt clouds of 
error and ſuperſtition. Amidſt the brightneſs 
of this glorious diſpenſation, very many 
Chriſtians have waked in darkneſs; have flum- 
bed at noon-day as in the night, and groped 


about for the truth like the blindeft of the hea- 


| thens. They have been led away by ſuch 
groſs deluſions, and drawn into ſuch. crocked 


Paths, as to loſe Agzht, in a great meaſure, 
both of human reaſon and divine revelation. . 


For muſt not this be the caſe; muſt not men 8 
Judgments be extremely darkened and de- 
praved, while they can embrace ſuch corrupt 
doctrines and monſtrous abſurdities as are 
* and eſtabliſhed. in the church of 


73 N Rome? 


— 


+4; be . and a 


1 7 If either. reaſon or ſcripture i is to di- | 
rect us, can any thing appear more ſtupid 
and. ſenſeleſs than to believe tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and worſhip, wafers? Certainly nothing; 
unleſs it be the ſetting up of infallibility in the 
midſt of ſuch abominations. To teach things 
; impoſſible to be true, and at the ſame time 
maintain they cannot err, is ſuch an indig- 
nity to human underſtanding, ſuch a defiance 
of common ſenſe, as can neither be paralleled 
nor expreſſed. What greatly .adds to the 
; grievance, is the method of ſupporting and 
© propagating this myſtery of iniquity. On 
- the foot of reaſon and evidence it cannot ſub- - 
fiſt, one moment; it is, therefore crammed 
into men's minds * main force, and dint of 
perſecution; and ſo far have the prejudices 
of education and authority prevailed, that 
many, even well-meaning men, are brought 
to believe this method not only innocent, but 
laudable and meritorious. And. thus the 
rules of juſtice, and the rights of conſcience, 


are ſhamefully violated, to make way, not for - : 


truth, which neither needs nor allows any 
ſuch means, but for errors and abſurdities; j 
| heap of falſehood, and a maſs of corruption. 
Where evidence is not to be had, e 
and violence ſupply its place: and 
deed it . muſt be, confeſſed, though men can- 


not 
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80 always ſee as they are directed, 2 they | 
can alyays feel. Though their underſtand- 
ings, in many caſes, cannot be taken hold of, 
yet their ſenſes may; and if the kingdom 
of darkneſs muſt be ſupported, this doubtleſs 
is the way: for where 1 men dare not open their | 
nen, they will ſeldom fail to keept them ſhut, 
But to proceed; the truth in my text may 
be found verified in fact, not only in reſpect 
of religious doctrines and worſhip; but alſo 
in practice and common life. Men betray 
the bias of their judgments, and the blind- 
neſs of their underſtandings, in the reſolu- | 
tions they form and the courſes they follow. 
ö In numberleſs caſes we find evidence ſtifled 
and ſuppreſſed by them; while they judge by 
quite different rules, and are governed merely 
by prejudice; as I obſerved in my former diſ- 
courſe : and moſt certain it is, that great 
darkneſs and diſorder are hereby introduced 
into their counſels and conduct. — Thus for 
inſtance, the voluptuous perſon abandons him- 
ſelf, without rule or reſtraint, to ſenſual plea- 
ſures and ſinful enjoyments ; and perſuades 10 
- himſelf that this is making the moſt of his 
condition, and employing his time and his 
faculties to the beſt advantage. But is this 
; perſuaſion really the diate of his underſtand- 
ing, and the reſult of judgment? Or is it ra- 
ther the voice of paſſion, and the determina- 
P 4 „„ tion 
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tion of appetite? Which-ever it he, his 
mind muſt needs be greatly darkened and de- 
praved. If this be really his judgment, it is 
5 as blind a one as can poſſibly be framed by a 
* ____ rational creature. It is, in effect, to conclude. 
that the ſtate of brute animals is preferable to 
that of angels; and that the image of God, 
plwkanted in our minds, is leaſt worthy of our 
care and concern. It is, in effect, to conclude, 
that this life is more important than the next, 
and a few years of greater moment than 
eternity. And can any concluſions be more 
notoriouſly falſe and perverſe than theſe ? 
Can any thing argue greater darkneſs of mind, 
and pravity of judgment lf it be ſaid, that 
in ſuch a caſe men do not take counſel of 
their underſtandings, but follow raſhly and 
_ (blindly the impulſe of their paſſions ; this is 
confeſſedly acting in the dark, and wilfully 
rejecting the benefit of underſtanding. Ei- 
ther then reaſon is grievouſly perverted, or ſet 
' aſide; and whether it be the one or the other, 
the miſchief muſt needs be great, and the c con- 
. ſequence fatal. 1 
| | Again; if we conſider the purſuits of am- 
bition, as they are uſually carried on where 
the paſſion riſes high, and reigns in full 
ſtrength; we ſhall find the like erroneous con- 
cluſions, and the ſame darkneſs and confuſion 
; of judgment. og the ambitious man allow | 
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" intel ual 1 Darkneſs. d a 
himſelf le leifure to reflect and deliberate, which 
perhaps he ſeldom does in reſpect of the end, 
whatever 1 may do- as to the means of 
attaining it; how groſsly. is reaſon be- 
trayed and blonde by his inclination! In how 
' deceitful a light does he view things, and 
| how falſe are his eſtimates! For certainly 
there is no proportion between the purchaſe 
he aims at, and the price it muſt coſt him. 
I' mention not the frequent diſappointments 
that he is ſure to meet with. Let him be 
ſuppoſed to proſper in his own'way, without 
interruption, and all his wiſhes crowned with 
ſucceſs. Yet what are the higheſt honours of 
this world when ſet in the balance againſt the 
glories of the next! The one mean, empty, 
precarious, and periſhing; and the other ſolid, 
| ſublime, conſtant, everlaſting. To ei 
therefore, and give up the latter for the ſake 
of the former, what is it but exchanging pearls ' 
for pebbles, or rather ſubſtances for ſhadows! 
For, upon a fair compariſon, the prize of 
worldly ambition, however tempting in idea, 
is in reality no better: that toil and trou- 
ble, that hurry and buſtle, that anxiety and 
reſtleſſneſs of mind, to which it ever expoſes _ 
men, are all in purſuit of ſo pitiful and 
wretched a bargain. In ſhort, both the 
principal comforts of this life, and their grand 
intereſt in the next, are made a ſacrifice A 0 
1 „ 0 
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this glittering idol, which poſſeſſes and dazzles 
their imaginations, We it have" rave: A 

being any where elſe. 

Aud if the purſuits of ambien be thing un- 
reaſonable and injudicious, what leſs can we 
ſay of avarice? a vice peculiarly noted for 
blinding men's eyes, and confounding their 
underſtandings. The truth i is, it ſprings from 
error, and darkneſs, and depravation of judg- 
ment; and if it 4 find men infatuated, 
it is ſure to make them ſo. What can be 
more repugnant to all the rules of reaſon and 
good ſenſe, than the purſuits and meaſures of 
a miſer, properly ſo called! who toils and 
labours to the laſt moment of his life in queſt 
of a good that he dare not enjoy, and often- 
times cannot, if he would: who converts the 
means into the end, and ever gets for getting 
ſake : who the longer he lives, the keener he 
grows; and the faſter he gathers, the wider 
he gaſps: who the more he abounds, the 
more he dreads want; and yet the better con- 
tent he is to ſtarve: in ſhort, who is moſt ſo- 
licitous in making proviſion for life when he 
is near his end, and has one foot in the 
grave! Such is the wiſdom of avarice! As 
oppoſite to reaſon and ſound judgment, and 
as impoſſible to be accounted for, as the 
dreams of a Saas aa imagination. But 


letting - 


. ſetting aſide, theſe incaolifiencies and riddles ; © : 
ſtill the miſer's conduct is moſt egregiouſſy 


5 fooliſh, foraſmuch as he lays up his treaſure 


in a wrong place, and prefers things temporal 
before the things that are eternal: foraſmuch 
as inſtead of improving in wiſdom and virtue, 
and aiming to be rich in good works;* he im- 
Poveriſhes his own ſoul, and lays waſte. the 
gifts and graces of heaven. In a word, foraſ- 
1 as he ſinks into idolatry, and inſtead of 
ſerving God, worſhips Mammon. Moſt cer- 
tain it is, that this can never happen ; can 
never be any man's caſe, till the J ight of his 
mind be turned into darkneſs ; and great muſt 
that darkneſs be; and indeed this holds true, 
more or leſs, of all ſins; which are therefore 
properly ſtyled works of darkneſs. They ſet out 
in Ignorance and error, and their whole pro- 
greſs is fraud and deluſion; reaſon is under- 
' mined, judgment rated: and by de- 
grees the whole powers of the underſtanding 
vanquiſhed, Thus the mind of man is cor- 
rupted, and the image.of God mangled and 
| defaced. . Inſtead of truth and wiſdom, falſe- 
hood. and folly; inſtead of order, confuſion; | 
inſtead of n miſery. : 
Upon the whole, if we deſire effeQually tc to 
prevent theſe evils, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that we. e ſtrike ; at Br root of them. I mean, 
| Wd: ts 
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that we carefully guard againſt prejudices of 
all kinds, and take ſpecial care to preſerve the 
light of our minds pure, clear, and uncor- 
rupt, that the eye of the ſoul be kept ſingle 
and ſincere; fixed at all times upon evidence 
alone, and viewing every object in its ow n 
proper light and genuine colours: that we 
accuſtom ourſelves to obſerve and follow in- 
| variably the rule of truth; ſtedfaſtly purpoſ- 
ing to reſiſt every Nmptatibn, and withſtand 
every propenfi on that may tend to draw us 
from it: that we neither ſubmit to cuſtom, - 
nor authority, without examining, to the beſt 
of our power, the grounds on which they 
ſtand, and the reaſons brought to ſupport 
them. That we keep a ſtrict watch on our 
own inclinations, left they inſinuate into our 
__ underſtandings, 400 give a wrong turn to our 
judgments. In fine, that no principle of va- 
nity, no views of intereſt, be ſuffered to break 
in upon our integrity; but that we ever ſeek 
the truth in the love thereof, with all ſimpli- 
city and ſincerity of mind. By a careful uſe 
of theſe means, we ſhall be, in a good mea- 
fure, fortified both againſt erroneous: Judg- 
ment and vicieus practice; and the light 
which God has given us will not only be 
maintained, but continually improved. Thus 
our faculties will have full ſcope, and be ex- 
| „ erted 
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erted to 5 the greateſt advantage; and of how 
great conſequence this is to us, we cannot be 
ignorant. All our hopes and all our welfare 


depend on the uſe of thoſe talents which God 


has given us. If we ſuffer them to be cor- 


rupted and ſpoiled, the damage muſt be great, 


and the loſs irreparable. On the other hand, 


if we employ them wiſely and well, our care 


will turn to the nobleſt account, and we ſhall 
reap the fruits of it for ever. It behoves us 


then to be watchful and circumſpe&t in a 


matter of ſo great moment; and to render 
our endeavours the more effectual, to implore 


10 grant us a right judgment in all things ; that 
ſo we walking i in the light of his iruth, may at 


length attain to the light of everlaſting li ife, 


one” Fe oY Chr; # our Lord. 


| the aſſiſtance of Heaven; that, by the illumi- 
nation of his holy ſpirit, God will be pleaſed 
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Marra, V. Part of the 44th \ Verſe. My 
Bur T la ay 1 unto ou, ieve your enemies. 175 : 


HE verſe. immediately foregoing, with 
which theſe words are connected, runs 
things: : Ye have heard that it hath been ſaid, 

thou ſhalt Love thy neighbour and hate thine- 

enemy: and then it follows, But I /ay unto you, - 
lobe your enemies, &e. From hence we muſt 
not conclude- that any ſuch Precept was 
ever given the Jews, as that of hating 
their enemies, or indeed any part of mankind. 5 
"Ft had undoubtedly been ſaid among them; 5 
that is, delivered down among their corrupt 
traditions; but given in command by their 
Aline legiſlator it never was, never. could be. 1 
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% The W 7E Enemies. 
They had formerly, by expreſs order, ex- 


ecuted the vengeance of Heaven on ſeveral 
idolatrous nations round about them, whoſe 


impieties had been great, and the meaſure 


of their iniquities filled up; but this amount- 
ed to no ſuch precept as we are ſpeaking of. 


„They were only the inſtruments of God's 


righteous judgments ; which neither required 


5 nor implied any other hatred than that of 


the crimes and abominations for which ſuch 
puniſhments were inflicted. Certainly the 
execution of juſtice no way infers the de- 


ſtruction of humanity. The Fews indeed 


were very prone to confound theſe | ideas, 
however clear and diſtin& they may. be in 


"themſelves. Partial to their own nation, 
they not only confirmed their affections and 
regards thefeto, but generally purſued the 

reſt of mankind with animoſity or diſdain. 

——ln oppoſition. to a temper and prac- 

tice ſo inhuman, our blefſed Saviour lays 

down his ſublime doctrine, his divine mo- 
10 "LIK - rality ;, requiring men not only to ſuppreſs 


all principles of diſaffection, but to enter- 
tain univerſal benevolence towards their 
fellowy- creatures: to be ſo far from n 
aliens and ſtrangers, as to honour all men; an 
inſtead of reſtraining their good-will to their 
ee kindred, or country. to ſpread it 
e | 1 N 
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very enemies. In treating of this fubj, ect 
I chall 2 1 25 endeavour, e 


Firft, To: explain and fate the day; 
and, 


* 


| Secondly ly, To ew the Sand on Wach 
it ſtands, and the obligations incumbent 
on us to obſerve and practiſe it. : 


Fi, I am to explain and ſtate the duty 


here laid down. Which is the more requi- 


ſite, in order to avoid that mgſconſtruction, 


and thofe miſrepreſentations, which it has 


frequently met with.——Moſt evident it is, 
that the actions and qualities of men are in 


their own nature widely different; and not 
only differ ent, but oftentimes contrary to 


each other. Good and evil, virtue and | 


vice, are eſſentially as oppoſite as pain and 


pleaſure, light and darkneſs. If therefore 
ſome actions and qualities are neceſſarily 


approved, others muſt neceſſarily be diſap- 
proved: if ſome are naturally amiable; 
others muſt be natur ally odious. And 
ſince our faculties can neither alter their 


proper objects, nor make them : appear other- ' _. 
Wile than they are, they muſt needs affect 
Vor. I. 5 ER Lo 
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every Where, and extend it even to their . 
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our minds accordingly. It is not then in our 
power to approve baſe actions, or be pleaſed 
with vicious characters. More particularly, 
if men are unjuſt and injurious; we cannot 
| Poſſibly eſteem them as ſuch : .on. the con- 
trary, we muſt unavoidably diſlike and con- 
demn them in that reſpect. And ſuppoſing 
this to be the caſe of our enemies, We can- 
not love them in this ſenſe of the word; 
nor, by conſequence, be required ſo to 4 
It is a contradiction to nature and reaſon, that 
we ſhould think well of them; or regard 
them with eſteem and complaceney. —We 
may, indeed „and ought to acknowledge and 
value ſuch good qualities as they are really 
polleſſed of; but, conſidered as unreaſonable 
and injurious, we muſt diſlike and diſeſteem 
them, and cannot do otherwiſe. We can- 
not ſee other men wronged and ill-uſed with- 
out a ſenſible diſpleaſure; and we never fail 
to blame the authors of it. But when ſuch 
wrongs are done to, ourſelves, and we feel 
them as well as ſee them, there is till a 
greater neceſlity | for blaming and condemning 
the doers of them. 
Buy that /ove then which is required to- 
wards our enemies, we are not to underſtand 
the love of Meem Or complacency, which in. 
ſome reſpeQs | is unreaſonable and impoſſible ; 
| but 
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but that of benevolence or good-wwill. An un- 
feigned affection prompting us to with well 1 
to all mankind, whatever their deſerts or de- 
merits may be; and diſpoſing us to do ſuch 
good offices as come fairly within our power, 
even to our enemies. To return good for 
evil, kindneſſes for injuries, benefits for pro- 
vocations. To endeavour ſincerely to pro- 
mote their welfare, without regard to cha- 
racter or conduct; and to remember the 
obligations of humanity and charity even to 
| thoſe who notoriouſly violate both. In 
ſhort, however we may blame their actions, 
condemn their behaviour, and deteſt their 
proceedings ; to ſeek their good nevertheleſs, 
and cordially to conſult their advantage. 
This is not only practicable, but ſtrictly con- 
formable to the rules of right reaſon, as will 
be ſhewn afterwards. In the mean time 
it plainly. appears, not only from the na- 
ture of the thing, but from thoſe bene- 
ficent acts and kind offices, ſpecified in the 
words following my text, that the duty here 
required is to be thus underſtood. For no 
mention do we find of any thing ſignifying 


5 approbation, good opinion, eſteem, or com- 


placency; but only of ſuch. things as are 
the natural fruits and effects of ſincere bene · 
| volence, . P Love your enemies, bleſs them that 
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curſe you, do good to them that hate you, and 

pray for them which deſpitefully uſe ou and 

| perſecute you. And this explanation is fur- 

ther confirmed in the verſe following, which 

refers us to the example and imitation of 

our heavenly Father, For though God is 

loving and gracious to all ; ſhowering down 

his bleſſings, without diſtinction, on the 

Juſt and on the unjuſt; yet the latter are 

. ever diſpleaſing and offenſive to him, and 
. the objects of his juſt indignation. He is 

bountiful to the wicked, his profeſſed ene- 

mies; but his favour and. eſteem they can 
never obtain : ſo far from it, that they are 

an abomination to him, and their ways de- 
teſtable in his fight. If they continue ſuch, 

they will finally be deſtroyed ; but at the 

ſame time, God is ſo far from having plea- 

fure in their death and deſtruction, that 

he earneſtly ſeeks their recovery, and de- 

_ their welfare. So plain, and juſt, and 

neceſſary, is the diſtinction before us, be- 

en that love which conſiſts in benevolence, 
and that which conſiſts in complacency 

and efieem. And yet by confounding and 

mixing theſe ideas, we are very apt to 

entertain wrong notions of this duty; to 

| miſcepreſent it to o ourſelves and others, and 
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aw the difficulty of putting it in practice. 
Ann ſhort, as men appear to us in their 

5 action and characters, ſo we muſt unavoid- 

ably think of them; and if we judge 

them according to truth, equity, and can- 
dour, we are ſo far acquitted. But what- 
ever their actions or conduct may be; hat- 
ever grounds we may find for eſteem or 
diſeſteem; whether they be juſt, or injuri- 
ous; peaceable, or turbulent; kind, or cruel; 
we are bound to wiſh aha: well, and to 
make uſe of all proper means, methods and 
opportunities of befriending tbem. 
Let it be further obferred, that, however 
the precept in my text be underſtood, it 
evidently difallows, and utterly excludes, all 
kinds of revenge and retaliation. That 
fixed principle of benevolence,- that con- 
ſtant diſpoſition to do good, Which are 
manifeſtty implied in it, cannot poſſibly 
admit of any purpoſes or intentions of doing 
evil, on any occaſion, or any provocation. 
It is true, indeed, that neither the preven- 
tion nor the reparation of injuries is in- 
conſiſtent with this divine rule. As we may 
innocently and reaſonably. guard againſt 
them, ſo we may lawfully. propole due 
fatiFaQtion ; provided we aim at nothing 
further than rightin g ourſelves, without any 
Q3 malicious £0 
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malicious view, or revengeful deſign. We 
are allowed to Provide for our own fafety, 
and preſerve our own Juſt rights; and may 
Jjuſtly make uſe of ſuch means as are re- 
quiſite for theſe ends; but repairing of in- 
Juries is one thing, and returning them 
another. The one is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the | benevolence here required; the 
other a direct violation of it, I add, that, 
however we may fail of obtaining reparation, 
this will juſtify no degree of ill-will; much 
leſs any thoughts or intentions of revenge. 
For, as our duty has no dependance on any 
ſuch events; fo neither is our diſpoſition to 
f be zufluented by them. | 
Our benevolent affections, and good offices, 
are not then to be obſtructed by injuries 
and ill treatment. We ſee our enemies are 
intitled to our good-will, even when they 
have loſt their own. Their conduct, be 
what it will, cannot alter our rule, nor can- 
cel our obligations; : which require us to be 
well affected towards the greateſt evil doers, 
and ever ready to promote their good. We 


are not bound indeed to ſet enemies on a 


level with friends. Equal meaſures of bene- 
bh volence cannot be due; neither are they de- 
55 manded: but however it may differ in de- 


£3 Sree, or r whatever precedence be allowed, it 


; muſt 


5 muſt be Eren to the former as well as 
the latter, and demonſtrated in act and deed 


blood, muſt engroſs our affections and good 
IH Ms ; which are due, in proportion, to 


Love of Enemies. , 


on all proper occaſions. Neither the „ L 
gagements of friendſhip, nor proximity 'of 


every part of mankind, enemies not ex- 


cepted. To make this Pons bs thall 


ee e in the 1 
Second place, To ſhew briefly the ered — ; 


of this duty, and the obligations incumbent on 1 
us to obſerve and practiſe it, This, I think, 1 


will be ſufficiently done, by ſetting forth 
the reaſonableneſs, the excellence, and the 
advantage of it, For on theſe grounds, en- 


forced by divine authority, the duty ſtands; 


_ own minds. Have ill offices been done us? 


cauſe? Be it ſuppoſed; - what follows 5 
4 Poubtleſs we may juſtly blame and condemn 


and from 'thence our obligations 416 0 | 


the reaſonableneſs of this duty there would be 
little or no occaſion for proof; were not 
men ſo prone to conſult their paſſions, in- "2 
| ſtead of their underſtandings. | For moſt d f 


evident it is, that returning injuries for in- 


Juries, enmity for enmity, can never po Mbly ; 


be juſtified to the impartial reaſon of their 


Have we been hardly uſed, and injuriouſly 5 
treated, without provocation, and without 


24 | ſuch 
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. and that a deſirable one ; foraſmuch as 
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ſuch proceedings. But what then? If others 


have acted wrongfully, can this be a reaſon 
for our acting fooliſhly ? If they have been 


. unreaſonable, and perverſe, muſt we needs 
follow their example? To do evil deſignedly, 
on any occaſion, is undoubtedly folly at 


leaſt, becauſe it means nothing; that is, 
nothing but miſchief; which, of itſelf, can 
never be a rational motive. If it were only 
acting in vain, and to no end, it would be 


manifeſtly abſurd: but it goes further; : It is 


acting to a bad purpoſe,. and producing an 
effect worle than nothing. It is not only 


loſt labour, and fruitleſs employment; but 


is really going backwards, and counter-work- 


ing the ends of nature and providence. In 


ſhort, it is doing that very thing, which a 


wiſe man will always endeavour to prevent, 
as far as lies in his power. For what can 
be more agreeable to reaſon and wiſdom, 
than to keep evil, as much as poſſible, out 


of the world, Bag when it is in, to uſe all 


proper means to drive it out? Inſtead of this, 
as enmity lets it in, ſo revenge keeps i it there, 


and propagates it. The one opens the door 
for it, and the other holds it open, and 


| iden 1 it, But perhaps 1 it will be ſaid, that 


returning of injuries does promote a real 


ps; 


. 


it  gratifies. a natural paſſion. I anſwer, that 
nature diſowns any ſuch paſſions; unleſs we 
mean corrupt nature, or cuſtom, which is 


called ſecond nature. The paſſion truly 


natural i is univerſal benevolence; to anſwer 


which is the nobleſt gratification; and to 


obſtruct it, the greateſt detriment... And 
though anger be truly natural, yet it never 


was intended for any ſuch purpoſe. _ The 
true uſe and intent of it are the repelling of 
injuries, not the revenging of them. And 


whenever that affection carries men this 


length, it is always groſsly corrupted. — 


It may. be further urged, that all injuries 
and wilful wrongs are actions of ill deſert, 


and criminal in their own nature; and, by 


: conſequence, ought in reaſon and equity to 


be puniſhed accordingly. Be this allowed; 


ſuch actions are indeed juſtly puniſhable ; 


but by whom? Not by us, who neither 
know how to do it, nor have any right te 


_ undertake it; but by him, ſurely, 70 whom 
Vengeance belngeth, and who alone is quali- 


fied to execute it rightly.———Beſides, this 
is a dangerous plea, and may eaſily recoil 


upon our own heads. If we inſiſt rigorouſſy 


on the puniſhment of all wrongs and indig- 


nities, do we not, in effect, paſs ſentence 
2 ourſelves} For have we not all of- 


4 — 1 ſended, 
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fended, frequently and grievouſly, che Divine 


Majeſty? And do we not therefore continu- 
ally ſtand in need of his mercy and forgive- 
neſs? On this account, we ought to take 

ſpecial heed that we do not preclude our 


only plea, and overturn the foundation of 


all our hopes. Eſpecially. fince we are 


aſſured, that what meaſure we mete to our 
fellow-creatures, will be meaſured to us again 
by our common Creator and fupreme Judge. 


* Again, we are very apt to conſider our 
enemies as unworthy of our benevolence, 


as well as eſteem. Concerning the former, 


their very ſenſibility is a title which can 
never be forfeited, as appears from the fore- 
mentioned account; and as to the latter, 


we may eaſily be miſtaken, Tt may perhaps | 


be claimed and deſerved in other reſpects, 


However, at leaſt it becomes us to remem- 


ber whoſe creatures they are, and whoſe 


image they bear. Be they never ſo worth- 
leſs, injurious, or wicked, they carry a divine 


ſtamp in their nature that demands univerſal 


regard, and protects them from contempt. 


On this account we are bound even to honour 


all men, be their perſonal characters never 
ſo faulty. — But, to return, benevolence and 
humanity are always reaſonable, and by 
Ione ever due to the whole ſpecies, 


Whenever 
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Whenever we have a fair opportunity of 
| doing good, it is always fit to be done; nor 
can any thing releaſe us from the obligate: 135 
To communicate and promote happineſs is 
8 certainly acting to the beſt purpoſe, and 
producing the moſt worthy effects that we 
are capable of. Whatever wrongs we may 
have ſuſtained, they can never be returned 
in kind without a violation of our own duty, 
and a participation of our enemies guilt; ; 
nor indeed without doing wrong to our- 
ſelves, and debaſing the dignity of our nature. 
In ſhort, right reaſon can never conſent to 
the doing of evil, nor allow men to decline 
doing good, when fit opportunities offer. 
However they may be i inj jured, or provoked, 
the rule of truth remains the ſame, and muſt 
be obſerved, Paſſion is a blind guide; and 
unleſs it be checked and controlled by rea- 
ſon, is ſure to lead them aſtray, and involve 
them in guilt and miſery. 

1 proceed, in the next b to confldte 
the excellence of this duty. Though all du- 
ties are reaſonable, yet they may not be, 
neither are they, of equal dignity. General 

benevolence is . general virtue, the true 
principle of a rational mind, and the great 
| ſupport and ornament of ſociety. But in 
benevolence towards enemies there is ad- 
ö „% 4 


| grace, and glory, 
This. 9 men's 1 and e * 


| N to the ſublimeſt pitch. It is not 
excellent, as it id leſs. common and 
more difficult than other virtues; but as it 
is in itſelf intrinſically great and god- like. 
It denotes, i ina particular manner, the liberty, 
the power, the prerogative of the mind, = 
_ dominion. of. reaſon, and the conqueſt of 
paflion. It argues good order and govern- 
ment of wilt, 4 f a. ſacred regard to truth, and 
an invincible affection for peace; for peace, 
both within and without, public and private; 
for eſtabliſning the tranquillity of a man's 
own, breaſt, maintaining the harmony of the 
world, and promoting the glory of its great 
Governor. But the excellence of this vir- 
tue more eſpecially appears from its „ 
conformity to the divine example. 
loving and befriending our enemies, we * 
come imitators of God's univerſal goodneſs, 
and in the nobleſt ſenſe children of our Father 
which is in heaven; Who, as we read in the 
verſe following in my text; maketh his ſun to 
riſe on the. evil and. an Ihe good, and ſendeth 
rain on the juſt and an the; unjuſt, His bleſ- 
© fings are ſcattered promiſeuouſly, and with- 
out diſtinction, on friends and enemies, the 
eee and the we -And not only the 


90 8 


eothiivn | Vlefings of Bf 
© cated ; but for us all; even while wwe were fin- 
ners, and when wwe were'enemies, he graciouſly 
provided the means of reconciliation and 
redemption, and /e his Son to be the 


Propitiation for our fim. — And what a pattern 


has our Redeemer” likewiſe ſet us of di- 
vine virtue? He has ſhewn greater love and 


greater friendſhip to his enemies, than any 


other perſon ever did: or ever could do, even 


to the deareſt friends: to enemies fierce and 
cruel, obſtinate and implacable, and who im- 
piouſly deprived him of that life, which was 
both taken up and laid down for their ſakes. 
In a word; for his enemies he lived and died 
ig nominiouſſy and wretchedly ; ; in pain and 
poverty, miſery and torment, Thus was his 
precept fully exetnplified, in his own practice; 
who thereby ſhewed us, that the greateſt ab- 
| horrence of fin is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the greateſt kindneſs And e for fin- 
ner s. 

- Laflly, 1 Pepe to take notice of oa. 
vantages and benefits which reſult from the 
practice of this duty. And moſt evident they 
are, both in reſpect of ſociety, and every in- 
dividual, It is not perhaps eaſy. to deter- 
mine whether DRE. muſcle be done ſo- 

FR, 8 DO, ciety* . 
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ciety by the aggreſſors in wrong, or the con- 

tinuators of it; by the beginners of enmity, 
or the fomenters of it: but without queſtion 
it ſuffers greatly from both; who are anſwer- 
able between them for the moſt and the worſt 
evils that infect human life. However, ſince 
the corruption of our nature is ſuch, that 
many men are and will be unjuſt and inju- 
rious, it would doubtleſs be of infinite ſervice 
to the public, if the precept in my text was ge- 
nerally obſerved and practiſed. Innumerable 
broils, feuds, contentions, animoſities, would 
be hereby either prevented, or ſoon ſtopped. 
Such a habit, ſuch a diſpoſition, when rooted 
in the minds of men, would grow up itito a 
firm bank againſt the overflowings of ill-will, 
and the inundations of ſtrife. The wrongs 
that were done would ſlide away gently, with- 
out ſpreading, or giving much diſturbance to 
the community; and in a little time be ſwal- 
lowed up and loſt in the wide ocean of cha- 
rity. And as to the private advantages 
ariſing from the diſcharge of this duty, they 
are manifeſtly great and unqueſtiona ble. For, 
not to repeat what has been already men- 
tioned, the peace and tranquillity of a man's 
own mind, benevolence is a natural and ne- 
_ ver-failing ſource of the pureſt pleaſure, and 
| %%% mot 


7 


moſt ſincere ſatisfaction; and, when it is ex- 


erciſed towards enemies, yields a delight of 


the higheſt and moſt heavenly nature. To 


conquer a wild affection, and quell a muti- 
nous paſſion; to maintain, againſt all oppo- 
ſition, the authority of religion, the empire of 


reaſon, and the majeſty of truth, affords a 


wiſe man more ſolid joys, and more durable 


triumphs, than all the world about him can 


equal. Though injuries may hit him, or even 


wound him; yet thoſe wounds never feſter, 
or corrupt, as in the caſe of an ill habit; but 
are eaſily and inſtantly healed by the bal- 


ſamic virtue of his own mind. And moreo- 


ver, they ſeldom either bring much ſmart with 


them, or leave a viſible ſcar behind them. To 


which muſt be added, that the greateſt male- : 
volence, cruelty, and rage, are hereby ſooneſt _ 
ſoftened, if not ſubdued; as by a contrary 


_ diſpoſition they are increaſed and inflamed. 
The hardeſt hearts may relent, and be won by 
_ Patience, gentlenels, and good-will ; and the 
_ greateſt enmity be converted into friendſhip. 
This virtue not only lefſens the number of 
enemies, but changes the very nature of them; 
not only diſarms, but civilizes ; not only Abl. 


lifies their rugged diſpoſitions, but melts them 


into kindneſs and compaſſion. In ſhort, it 


directly tends to univerſal Peace and good- 
will 
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will toward men; and, were it duly practiſed, 


would give a truer idea of the happineſs of 
heaven, than e ever the world Was yet bleſſed 
with,. 5 

From this Whine docktine many uſeful in- 
ferences and concluſions might be drawn; 
but my time will only permit me to mention : 
this ſingle obſervation: if the truth and pu- 


rity of any religion are to be meaſured by 


the excellence of its doctrines and precepts; 
as, without queſtion, this is the beſt and ſureſt 
rule ; it will be impoſſible either to doubt of 
chriftianity, or diſown its pre-eminence and 
perfection. The precept before us is of ſo 


ſublime and tranſcendent. 2 nature, and ſuch 


a peculiar ſtreſs is laid upon It in the goſpel, 
as ſufficiently diſcovers its high and heavenly 
original. "Tis true indeed, the wiſdom of 


| the ancients did not quite overlook it; the 


philoſophers of old have touched upon it: 


but how ſeldom, how ſparingly, how faintly, 
in compariſon of what we find done by Chriſt 


and his apoſtles ! Of this, and other inſtances 


of the like nature, what account is to be given? 
ls it to be imagined, that obſcure, uneducated, 


illiterate perſons ſhould ſee further into hu- 
man nature, or be able to form a more intire 


and complete ſyſtem of morality, than had 


ever been done by the e Philoſo- 
* 
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= phers, or the united ſages of antiquity? With- 

out inſpiration, and the aſſiſtance of Heaven, 5 

nothing is more incredible. But this is a 
point not to be purſued at length in the con- 
cluſion of a diſcourſe. What remains at pre- 
ſent, is, that we thankfully embrace the in- 
ſtruction of ſuch divine teachers, and the di- 
rection of ſuch heavenly guides. Tfiat to 
their rules and precepts we conform our ac- 
tions, manners, lives, and converſations: 
Thus will our hearts be purified, and our 
minds eminently improved : 'Thus ſhall we 
be rendered a peculiar people zealous of good 
works: And, in fine, thus ſhall we exalt our 
_ natures; and, as far as human infirmity will 
permit, become perfect as our Father which is 
in Peaven i fs PR 
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Be not decerved, God i ts not mocked: For i 
. a man . Far ſhall he a 2 rum” 


EN are prone to deceive chemiſebven 

in many things; but perhaps in no- 
thing more than that very concern wherein 
deception is moſt to be dreaded, as being of 
the moſt fatal conſequence. I mean their fu- 
ture welfare, and eternal ſalvation. In other 
cafes it may redound, more or leſs, to their 
lofts and damage ; but in this it may terminate 
in utter ruin. Would we deal with ourſelves 
fairly and honeſtly, we ſhould ſeldom or ne- 
ver fail to diſcover what we may depend-on, 
and what we muſt do, in order to ſecure this 
K2: ns great 
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great point. But alas! blinded and miſled 
by the trivial temptations of this preſent life, 


we either cannot or will not ſee what belongs 
'to the next. We neither eſtimate, nor pro- 


vide for it as we ought: And inſtead of com- 
plying with thoſe terms which God has or- 
dained and fixed, we are apt to frame terms 
of our own, and have recourſe to cunning 
and tricks. To keep our ſins and ſenſual 
inclinations, and to- avoid the trouble, as 
we reckon it, of real reformation and vir- 


- tuous improvement, we contrive many ex- 


pedients, and practiſe every art of ſelf-de- 
luſion. Inſtead of ſincerely diſcharging our 
duty, we ſearch about for a ſort of equi- 
valents, which we are willing to hope 
may ſerve inſtead of it. Any principle, any 
doctrine which looks this way, is readily 
catched at, and eagerly embraced; ::d the 
conſequence is very often a groundleſs reliance 
thereon. While we neglect the one thing need- 
ful, the condition indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
we are apt to lay the whole ſtreſs of our 
hopes, on terms of our own making. Thus 
we are apt to expect every thing from the 


mercyof God, or the merits of our Redeemer; 


from a forward faith, or ſanguine profeſſions; 
from the obſervance of ſome particular duty, 


. ora partial and fruitleſs enen Theſe, 


and 
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and the like principles, miſapplied or miſun- 
derſtood, often ſerve to deceive us effectually, 


and carry us out of the road of truth and vir- 


tue. And indeed almoſt any thing ſuffices to 
miſlead us, when we are willing to be milled. 
But however we may deceive ourſelves, 


God is not mocked, cannot be deceived. In re- 


ſpect of him, vain are all our arts and eva- 
ſions. The terms on which his favour is to 


be obtained, are immoveably fixed; and 


though we may firſt wiſh, and then imagine, 


- that other things will anſwer our purpoſe as 
well, we are ſure to be finally diſappointed. 


We may delude ourſelves, at our own coſt, 
all the days of our life; but if either reaſorf or 
revelation be to be truſted, the rule in my text 
will affuredly take place, and hold good for 
ever. Whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he 


alſo reup. This informs us at once what we 


are to expect, and how we are to provide. 
Though the expreſſion be figurative, yet the 
meaning of it is plain and obvious to every 
underſtanding. And though it be verified in 
ſome meaſure here; yet chiefly and more eſ- 


pecially hereafter. For this life is properly 


our ſeed-time, and the ſeaſon of harveſt the 
next: When we ſhall not fail to reap ac- 
cording to what we have ſown. Whether 
we have done welt or ill, improved our na- 
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ture and our talents, or debaſed the one, and 
| waſted the other; we fhall be dealt with 
accordingly, and reap the fruits of our own 
doings. No diſpenſations either of nature or 
grace will ever break in upon this rule, as 
being immutably founded on truth and 
equity.——A bleſſed immortality is the ob- 
ject of all our hopes and deſires; and we are 
apt to flatter ourſelves with a title thereto on 
very precarious and uncertain grounds, as 
defore I took notice, Was but the great and 
weighty truth in my text imprefled on our 
minds, and fixed in our memories, it would 
make us leſs ſanguine and preſumptious in 
- judging of our own caſe, and be apt to en- 
gage us in fafer meaſures than we commonly 
follow. We ſhould then never forget that 
our future ſucceſs intirely depends on our pre- 
ſent conduct, and that without due prepara- 
tion, and real improvement, we ſhall have no- 
thing to reap hereafter but grief and diſap- 
pointment, ſorrow and miſery.—If then it be 
inquired, wherein this preparation, this im- 
provement conſiſts ; I anfwer, in right af- 
fections, worthy actions, and virtuous habits. 
This 1s the ſeed to be ſown, the proviſion to 
be made here upon earth, if we would ſecure 
our hopes and expeCtations of an heavenly 


harveſt. 
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| harveſt. le us conſider theſe 1 important par- 
ticulars in the order juſt mentioned. 

1. By right affectious, I mean affeQions 
pid, on right objects. A qualification ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for a due diſcharge of our 
preſent obligations, and the enjoyment of 


that happineſs we hope for hereafter. The 
goods of this world, being preſent and 
ſenſible, frequently engage our hearts be- 
fore we have well examined them. Being 
ſirſt acquainted with them, we inſenſibly 
contract a fondneſs for them; purſue them 
eagerly, and take great pains to procure 
them. And if there are no better to be had, 


who can blame us? If nothing more valua- 

ble is within our reach; if we are made ca- 
pable of no higher enjoyments, or know not 

how to obtain them; what wonder if we ſet. 
our hearts on the things before us, and turn 
the whole ſtream of our endeayours this way? 
But ſurely that is not the caſe. Without diſ- 
paraging the things of this world, we may 
find objects far ſuperior, and prefer them ac- 
cordingly. If indeed men had no powers, 
no principles above ſenſe, they would have 
no occaſion to look further; the proviſions of 
this life would certainly ſuffice. But imma- 
terial, rational, immortal ſouls, may and 
ought to extend their views, and look out for 
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a good more ſolid and durable; a good, 
which may not only amuſe and entertain for 
a a little while, but be adequate to the capa- 
cities of the mind, ſuit its nobler powers, and 
ſatisfy them for ever. And if ſuch a good 
there be, as doubtleſs there 1s, we ſhall be mi- 
ſerably wanting to ourſelves if we do not 
carefully provide for it, and exert our beſt 
and utmoſt endeavours for the attainment of 
it. But this can never be done while we 
think of it with indifference, or perhaps diſ- 
like and diſaffection. There muſt be incli- 
nation as well as object, in order to produce 
happineſs. The neceſſity of ſuch an incli- 
nation, together with the inſufficiency of 
worldly goods, manifeſtly appear from ſerip- 
ture; which expreſsly requires us to ſet our af- 
wo  fetions on things above, and not on things on the 
earth: To be not conformed to. this world; to uſe 
it as not abuſing it; and many other directions 
we find of the like narite; Which certainly 
can mean nothing leſs, than that our hearts 
are not to be diſpoſed of here below: but to be 
reſerved for a better ſtate, and more valuable 
enjoyments. Nothing hinders but that the 
things of this life may be regarded and pur- 
ſued in proportion to their worth: but we 
ſhould not ſuffer them to rival, much leſs ex- 


clude the things above; as being, in all re- 
. | _ 
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ſpects, infinitely more worthy of our affec- 
tion and choice. The ſhadow of bliſs may be 
here; and the ſubſtance is there: And a more 
excellent, more enduring ſubſtance it is, than 
tongue can tell or pom The ex- 

ternal advantages of that bleſſed ſtate we 
| know little or nothing of; yet there is juſt 
ground to carry our conjectures very high. 
For, conſidering whah objects, what wonders, 

are ſpread before us here below, during our 
ſtate of trial; how great, how glorious a ſcene, 
may we ſuppoſe will be opened above in a 
ſtate of reward and perfection! But however 
this may be, we are ſure that the founda- 
tion of all our happineſs, and all our joys, 
muſt be laid in the mind; in an abſolute de- 
vation to truth and virtue, and an ardent un- 
interrupted /ave of God and man. From this 
internal ſource muſt ever ſpring the pureſt 
delight, and the nobleſt part of our bliſs, 
| Here then ſhould our affections unite and 
center, Theſe ſpiritual goods not only de- 
mand our hearts, but deſerve them beyond 
all compariſon. The enjoyments of ſenſe 
are periſhing and tranſient, vain and unſatis- 
fying; but the ſatisfactions of the mind, di- 
vine in their nature, and durable as itſelf. — 
| Yet perhaps it may be aſked, are our affec- 


Hors ſubject to our n and entirely at our 
diſpoſalt 
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5 oh Is it in our power to direct and 
ar them when and where we pleaſe? 
Are not ſome objects neceſſarily amiable, and 
others unavoidably odious ? How then can it 
depend on our determinations what we eſ⸗ 
teem, and what we diſlike? Such à plea, ſuch 
an objection as this, might have ſts weight, 
ſuppoſing us required to ſet our hearts on 
things ene or worthleſs. But who 
dare harbout ſuch a thought? Who can con- 
ceive ſuch an idea of that heavenly good here 
ſpoken of? A good not only real, but ſu- 
premely amiable and excellent in itfelf, and 
in its own nature. And if it appears not 
ſuch to our minds, what is-the treaſon ? Be- 
cauſe perhaps it appears nof to them at all. 
It may be, we ſeldom or never think of it; 
and if this be the caſe, as too often it is, what 
wonder. if we are not ſmitten with an un- 
known object? What wonder if his excellence 
eſcapes us, and all its charms are loſt on us? 
Whereas if we kept it in ſight, and meditat- 
ed on it much and often, it would not fail to 
recoinmend itſelf; to gain that place in our 

eſteem and affection, which it peculiarly 
merits. Hence ariſes our power, and by 
conſequence our obligation, to prepare and 
diſpoſe our minds in the manner before- men- 
tioned. Every man living may be acquainted 
8 witk 
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With it, if he will; and the better he knows 
it, the more he muſt admire it. A ſincere 
love and reverence for God and goodneſs, is 
a diſpoſition ſo natural, ſo reaſonable, ſo de- 
lightful, that without extreme ignorance, or 
perverſeneſs, it could never be refuſed the 
firſt place in the heart of man. However, 
it is a ſeed abſolutely neceſſary to be ſown 
there, if we mean to reap that heavenly har- 
veſt, which is the great object of our wiſhes, 
and the ultimate end of all our endeavours. 
But, E 
_ Secondly, the natural conſequence of richt 
m is good and worthy actions. For out 
/ the heart men's actions commonly proceed, 
both good and bad. It is indeed rather to be 
withed that their actions came directly from 
their underſtandings; but in fact, men are 
much more and oftener govern ed by their 
affeQions and diſpoſitions: either thoſe with 
which they are born, or thoſe which are ac- 
quired in the courſe of life, Whatever be 
the ſource of them, nothing in the world is 
of ſo great importance. Good actions are 
the great buſineſs of life; and I may add, the 
very end of our creation, Our welfare, both 
temporal and eternal, depends upon them ; 
the former, in a great meaſure, and the latter 
intirely. Both reaſon and revelation aſſure 
"3 : us 
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us that all men will be Judged, and finally 
dealt with, according to their works. And A 
it be inquired, what works? I anſwer, of all 
kinds that fall within the compaſs of our 
abilities and opportunities, Whatever tends 
to the glory of God, the benefit of our fel- 
low-creatures, or the welfare of ourſelves, 
| muſt be morally good, and therefore our 
duty, under the fore-mentioned limitations. 
Our obligations extend to all actions of this 
nature; not equally indeed, but univerſally. 
Different degrees of moment and importance 
we find allowed in ſcripture, and a peculiar 
ftreſs laid on ſome duties preferably to others. 
The rule therefore is, to negle& none ; but to 
be more eſpecially ſolicitous about thoſe 
which are moſt weighty and moſt neceſſary, 
and to exert ourſelves in proportion to that 
difference, as far as we are able to diſcover it. 
e find a diſtinguiſhing regard -ſhewn 
even by our Saviour himſelf, to works of be- 
neficence, charity, and mercy ; which he par- 
ticularly inculcates, and preſſes on all occa- 
fions; even ſo far as to ſeparate them and 
ſingle them out for that ſolemn repreſent- 
ation of the laſt day which we find recorded 
in the goſpel. Not meaning to exclude or 
Gepreciate other virtues; but to eſtabliſh the 
excellence of theſe, and impreſs it more 
EE W 


de reſent 8 1 


ſtrongly on the minds of his diſciples. Nor was 
' this pre-eminence obſervable only i in his doc- 
trines and diſcourſes ; but alſo in his aQions 


and conduct. For as he came into the world 
with the moſt gracious and merciful deſign, 
ſo all his tranſactions in it were moſt bene- 
ficent. His divine benefits and bleſſings 
_ were diffuſed around him, and he continually 


went about doing good. From whence then 
it appears, that while Chriſtians are obliged 


carefully 10 maintain all kind of good works ; a 


principal regard is ever due to the royal law 
of charity; to acts of mercy, and labours of 


love. The reaſons are obvious: it contributes 


in a peculiar manner to knit the hearts of 
mankind; promotes benevolence, and pro- 
duces gratitude; is not only uſeful to ſociety, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to its well- being. 


However it might ſubſiſt and be ſupported by 


juſtice, yet its happineſs and proſperity eſſen- 
tially depend on the prevalence of good-will, 


and a mutual diſcharge of kind offices. In 


ſuch a diſpoſition, ſo exerciſed and exerted, 
the virtue and happineſs of all rational beings 
muſt for ever conſiſt. Hereby men imitate 


and reſemble their great Creator, whoſe com- 


munications of good are without meaſure 
and without end. It is not therefore to be 

wondered, that we ſhould be ſo ſtrongly and 
indiſpenſably bound to go and do likew //e in 
5 EY 
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our little ſpheres, and in proportion to the 
powers which he has given us. Good works 
then muſt: neceflarily be /o2vn in this preſent 
ſeaſon ; and whether we /ow them 6: untifully 
or. ſparingly, we are expreſsly affured that we 
| ſhall reap accordingly. The ſelfiſh man, 
whoſe charity begins and ends at home, how- 
ever wiſe and wary he may appear in his 
own eyes, will be found at laſt a mere pro- 
digal; as having laviſhed away the opportu- 
nities of providing for futurity. Whatever 
affluence he may poſſeſs in this life, he is 
| ſure toleave it naked and deſtitute; and, though 
he die immenſely rich, go a beggar into ano- 
ther world. For there our whole. ſubſtance 
will conſiſt in the good we have done, or en- 
deavoured todo. On theother hand, he who is 
rich m good works will find himſelf rich indeed: 
Poſſeſſed of a treaſure which will never fade, 
which no time can diminiſh, no fraud corrupt, 
no violence take away. Nay it will be con- 
tinually increaſed, and abundantly improved. 
In fine, good and virtuous actions will eter- 
nally reward themſelves, and yet be eternally 
rewarded. The mind. of the agent will be 
continually feaſted by reflecting on them; at 
the ſame time that they entitle him to joys 
and glories unſpeakable. The favour of God, 


_-- which is hereby ſecured, is an inexhauſtible 


fund of felicity. For as his power is infinite, 


ſo : 
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fo bn: OE knows no rk this 
favour and theſe rewards, virtue muſt ever 
be the moſt proper object. Virtuous actions 
are intrinſically worthy, and of good deſert. 
And they are yet more worthy, . when they 
expoſe the agent to great hardſhips and ſuffer- 
ings. To facrifice- cheerfully whatever is 
deareſt in life, and perhaps life itſelf, to the 
glory of God, or the good of the publick, 
conſtitutes a character truly heroick, and gives 


a noble idea of chriſtian perfection. Such a 


character muſt be univerſally approved; and 
every intelligent being would reward it, if it 
lay in his power. What approbation then, 
what favour, what reward may it not expect 
from an all-powerful and all- perfect judge, 
the ſupreme lover of virtue, and great patron 
of all goodneſs! Eſpecially when recom- 
mended and enforced by the unſpeakable 
merits of our Redeemer; who purchaſed for 

his faithful ſervants · that crown of life, which 
he alone was capable of purchaſing. And in- 
deed the very beſt men, in many reſpects, 
ſtand in need of his mediation; and that in 
perfect conſiſtence with the doctrine in my 
text. To be releaſed from the powers and 
penalties of fin, from which no man was free; ; 
and reſtored to the privilege of a bleſſed im- 


mortality, even in a more glorious and bliſsful | 
Tape; could : not have been expected, on any 


ren | 
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other terms, by the moſt virtuous and moſt 
_ deſerving part of our degenerate race. Vet 
we muſt not imagine that our Saviour's me- 
rits could ever ſuperſede our obedience and 
good works. They extend no further in re- 
ſpect of us, than to render the diſcharge of 
our duty available, and effectual to our eter- 
nal ſalvation. Still it depends on our care 
and conduct, whether we are finally to reap. 
corruption, ora bleſſed and e immor- 
_ ality. But 
Thirdly, As good affiftions produce wood 
actions; ſo good actions, often repeated, pro- 
duce and form virtuous habits.” We have not 
a ſufficient inſight into the nature and con- 
ſtitution either of our minds or bodies, to be 
able to account for the formation of habits: 
But the fact plainly is what I have juſt now 
mentioned. By a perſeverence in well- 
doing and a continued exerciſe of particular 
virtues, good habits are contracted; and, as 
far as we know, there is no other way to 
uce them. However unable we may be 
to underſtand the nature of habits, and the 
manner of their production; yet the great 
importance of them is caſily diſcovered, and 
well deſerves to be carefully conſidered. An 
irregular diſcharge of our duty, an occafional 
obedience, an intermitting virtue, will never 
anſwer our purpoſe. It concerns us, on 
many 


0 ſy Improvenents... i 2 57 7 ; 


many accounts, to be uniform and ſtedfaſt in 
Well-doing, and to perſevere i in it to our lives 


end And of this we can have no tolerable ſe- 
curity, till good habits be acquired : and formed, 


Without this, human virtue is moſt pre- 


carious; ever expoſed to the force of temp- 
tation; which may at any time prevall againſt 
our cleareſt convictions, and break down our 


ſtrongeſt reſolutions. Whereas 2 mind for= 


tied by good habits, and the grace of 


God, may be deemed impregnable. Being 
ſecure within, it fears no attacks from with⸗ 


out. As our chief danger ariſes from the 


corruptions of our nature, and the ſtrength of 
fintul inclinations ; ſo our ſafety is owin if I 


the conqueſt . thereof ; ; and that conqueſt 


then only completed, when we are Wa. 


at the habitual. praftice of virtue, When a 
man has got the reins into his own hand, and 


| knows how to govern his luſts and paſſions, 


he is then his own maſter, and therefore ſafe. 
But this liberty and this dominion are on- 


later e 


ment: a few acts of ſelf-denial will not ſuf- 
fice to aſſert his freedom, and fix his autho- 
rity; which requires a ſteady oppoſition to 


the encroachments of appetite, and the ty, 


ranny of ſinful luſts. It may further be 


ene that as _ habits ſecure: and 
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| e virtue, ſo they very much facili- | 
tate the practice of it. Tis the very nature 


of all habits to remove difficulties, and make 


men act with eaſe, whatever they take in 


hand. Our Saviour declares, that his yoke is 
eaſy, and his burden light. But how, and to 
whom? Not to beginners 1 in well-doing, un- 
leſs they ſet out very early; but to practi- 
tioners and proficients; to thoſe who have 


in a good meaſure mortified their luſts, and 


conquered their corruptions. It undoubtedly 


1s, and muſt be difficult and troubleſome to a 


young convert, to maintain his ground, and 
bear up againſt a violent temptation; to reſiſt 
an eager appetite, and ſilence a clamorous af- 
fection. But when he has been accuſtomed 
to the rules of virtue, and the practice of his 


= duty; ſuch hardſhips either ceaſe, or, if not 


quite ceaſed, are ſurmounted with eaſe. But 
this is not all: the duties of religion,” when 
become habitual, are generally diſcharged, 
not only with eaſe, but pleaſure. | This is 
partly owing to the force of cuſtom, and 
partly to the reaſonableneſs of the duties 


themſelves, and their agreeableneſs to human 


nature. To honour and worſhip God, to 


2 promote the welfare of mankind, and main- 


tain the government of our own minds, are 
eonfeſſedly nos ſo yu Aion wy that nothing 


5 | can 
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can 16 8 wanting to recommend them to us, 55 
and render ani agreeable, but cuſtom and. 
practice. As ſgon as they are wrought into 
habits, they never fail to become ſatisfactory 
and delightful. The very exerciſe of ſelf- 
denial need not be excepted. For, beſides the 
pleaſure of victory, a victory of the no- 
bleſt kind; to reduce the animal powers to 
order and katie ion, and put a ſtop to the 
ſtruggles and confuſion of wild appetites, 
and fierce paſſions, cannot fail to produce 
immediate comfort. Such we may well 
reckon that pleaſing calm and ſerenity of 
mind, that ſweet compoſure and happy 
harmony reſulting from thence. To which 
may be added, the conſciouſneſs of ob- 
taining theſe advantages by a laudable and 
virtuous conduct. Hence then w@®may 
plainly perceive how important, how ne- 
ceſſary, good habits are to fit us for that 
bleſſed ſtate which we hope for here- 
after; as directly conducing at all times to 
the ppc ſecurity and ſatisfaction of virtue. 
Whatever habits we carry with us out of this 
world, will doubtleſs, as far as the mind is 
. concerned, be fixed for ever. They will na- 
turally gain ſtrength, and be always increaſ- 


ing; but we have no ground to ſuppoſe D 


bz nn any other alteration. It muſt needs 
. By 8 . therefore 


Ire be of 1 wie AR in this 
preſent ſtate of probation and diſcipline, that 
we adorn and enrich our minds with virtuous 


| habits of all kinds. Tis utterly impoſſible 


that our time and pains ſhould be employed 


to ſuch good purpoſe any other way. This 
is laying up treaſures incorruptible and im- 


mortal. Every virtuous habit may be con- 
ſidered as a pearl great price; as a poſſeſſion 
really ineſtimable. Every purchaſe we make 


of this kind will, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, prove 
a perpetuity, and be unalienably ſecured. No 


force or fraud can ever break into it; and even 
death and time will have no power over it. 
In like manner, every ſuch habit will always 
yield, in proportion, real happineſs and 5 
eny oyment. Temporal poſſeſſions are often- 
times of no other ufe to men, than to gratify 
their humours, and ſoothe their imaginations ; 
but theſe ſpiritual ones penetrate the very ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul, and produce the moſt folid 
Joy and Lask dion. They exalt and perfect 
its powers, and qualify it more and more for 
the nobleſt enj joyments. | 

Upon the whole, our proviſion and. pre- 
paration here conſiſts, as we have ſeen, in 


right affections, good actions, and virtuous 


habits: hereon much depends in this life; 


and! in the next, our all. A ſenſual, vicious 
courſe 


cons of 15 as it it expoſes. men to the dias 
nation of Heaven, ſo by a kind of natural ne- 
ceffity it ſinks them into miſery and per- 
dition. The genuine fruits of ſin are ſhame, 
and ſorrow, and ſelf-contempt ; great trouble 
and diſappointment here, and extreme woe, 
tribulation, and anguiſh hereafter, But yir- 
tue yields true peace and comfort in hand, 
and immortal Joys and glories in reverſion, 
The value of its improvements is really | 
greater than can be expreſſed or conceived, — 
While our eyes are blinded with the duſt of 
this world, it may be difficult. to make us ſee 
| clearly this truth, But when death ſhall 
have ſhifted the ſcene, and drawn the cur- 
tain, we ſhall not fail then to be thoroughly 
convinced. The allurements of ſenſe will no 
longer deceive us, nor the pomps of life 
dazzle us: on the contrary, we ſhall deſpiſe 
the empty glitter, and be apt to look down 
with diſdain on the mean purſuits and little 
occupations of mortal men. The gifts and 
graces of religion will then appear in their 


full luſtre, and the worth of them be well un- 


derſtood. Compared with earthly things, the 
difference will be found immenſely great; 
and we ſhall ſee, and be a ſhamed, how weakly 
we once judged, and how fooliſhly we dif- 
paſed of our affections. In ſhort, one vir- 
5 | 8 3 „„ 
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tuous improvement ſhall be accounted of 
more value than all the treaſures upon earth. 
Moſt highly then does it concern us to cul- 
tivate our powers, and make a right uſe of 
our preſent opportunities. The ta aſhion of this 
world paſſeth , away, and our continuance in it 
is but momentary in compariſon of the next. 
There then muſt lie our main intereſt, and 
thither ought we to dire& our chief aim, and 
our principal endeavours ; that when this 
tranſient ſtate is ended, we may be re- 
ceived into everlaſting habitations, where 
there ſhall be fulneſs of j joy, and Perfecian 
of felicity for Nermore. 5 


; 
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| Ocegfoned by « a public Colleftion for ; the Propa- 
115 n, 6 the + Goſpel, &c. 


1 A. _ < ay 


I 


"les Ch. vi. Ver. 10. : 


As we ; heve therefore opportunity, let us 4 good 
unto all men, eſpecially unto them who are i 


the bouſebold of faith 
» HE general obligations of doing good 
are ſo obvious, clear, and ſtrong; ſo. 


| deeply planted in human nature, and ſo 


cloſely interwoven in our frame; ſo familiar 
to our underſtandings, and ſo intimate to our 
affeQions ; that it ſeems almoſt impoſſible we 
: ſhould be ignorant of them, or not even feel 
the force of them every hour. But the mis- 


fortune is, though nature prompts to univerſal . 


goodwill, and the Author of nature ſtrictly 
requires it, we are apt to contract this ge- 
5 nerous 9 and confine it within a 


84 „ 
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very mall compaſs. Though the true ob- 
ject of our benevolence be our whole ſpecies, 
all men without exception or limitation ; yet 
how common is it to circumſeribe car fa- 
vours and good offices either within our 
own walls, or within our own pale! that is, 
to limit our beneficence either to thoſe of our. 
own houſehold, or thoſe of our own religious 
perſuaſion. Whatever opportunities they 
may haye of going farther, many ſeem to 
think it ſufficient, if they promore the welfare 
of their own kindred, and provide for thoſe 
whom they look upon as parts of themſelves. 
But ſurely it ought to be conſidered, whe- 
ther this be not a great abuſe of natural af- 
fection. For though, by powerful inſtincts, 
and principles of all kinds, men are ſtrongly 
bound to go thus far; and whoever. neglect 
this neceſſary duty, are pronounced by the 
apoſtle worſe than infidels; yet they will find 
themſelves very deficient if they ſtop here, 
when it is fairly in their power to proceed, 
and to extend their kindneſs and charity to 
many others. Such a degree of ſelfiſhneſs, 
as it may juſtly be called, is manifeſtly repug- 
nant to the law of nature; which plainly con- 
demns all narrowneſs of ſpirit, and requires 
men to be open-hearted and communicative 
| according to their Power. As endeavouring 
2 to 


Ace ? : , 


3 % 


e of the. Goſpel, 26g 
to do good is the very eſſence of virtue, ſo 
to extend and diffuſe that good as widely as 

poſſible, is, in reality, the perfection of virtue. 
l moraliſts allow, that nothing conduces ſo 


much to bring men to a reſemblance of the 


\ all-perfe@ Being; whoſe favours are infinite, 
-and his goodneſs. without bounds. And if 
this be the voice of nature and reaſon, chriſ- 
 tianity ſpeaks ſtill plainer and louder, Con- 
trated benevolence, and a ſelfiſh conduct, 
are directly oppoſite to the whole tenor of the 
New Teſtament; which every where incul- 
cates an open heart, and a public ſpirit. 
Chriſtian charity ſeeketh not her own; otherwiſe 
_ than in ſubſervience and ſubordination to the 


common good. Our bleſſed Saviour never 


aimed to weaken natural affection; never 
meant to diſſolve or diminiſh domeſtic 
ligations ; however he might propoſe to re- 
gulate them, and reduce them to their juſt 
bounds. Nevertheleſs his doctrine it was, 
and earneſtly he taught it upon all occaſions, 
that private regard muſt ever give way to 
public welfare; and that the good-will of 
his diſciples muſt be unconfined and uni- 
verſal as his own, Accordingly we find he 
love of our neighbour pronounced by him one 
of the two great commandments, and by the 
apoſtle emphatically ſtyled the royal lau. And 
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if we inquire who 75 our neighbour, our Lord 
_ himſelf has given an anſwer at large; and the 


ſcope of it is, that he is our neighbour, whoever 


he be, *6r wherever he live, who ſtands in 
need of our help, and wants a kindneſs fairly 


in our power. The' good Samaritan was no 


Einſman, no friend of the wounded Few ; fo 
far from it, that, as a Samaritan, he was a bitter 


enemy to all es. But he was too gene- 


rous, too humane, to think of enmity at ſuch | 
a time, and on ſuch an occaſion, It was 


enough for him, that he ſaw a man in deep 
diſtreſs, and ready to periſh ; when at the ſame 


time he found it in his own power to relieve 
and fave him. Good-nature at leaft, truly ſo 


called, prompted him 'to overlook all other 


_ conſiderations, and fly to the aſſiſtance of ſo 
miſerable an obj ed. This pathetic para- 
ble farther inſtructs us, that no difference of 
opinion, or diverſity of religion, can ever re- 
leaſe men from the obligations of humanity: 


a point wherein inſtruction, or admonition, 
is greatly wanted. For what more common, 


as I before took notice, than the confinement 


of their affections and good offices within the 


Pprecincts of their on religion, or the pale of 
their own communion? How very charitable 
are ſeveral ſects to people of their own per- 

3 and how regardleſs of the reſt of man- 


EE kind! 
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kind! But ſurely they do not well underſtand 
what ſpirit they are of. Would any man 
| know what the goſpel ſays to ſuch a pro- 

ceeding, he need only conſult the fore- men- 
tioned parable. For what „ 7m 
could be more obſtinate, what diſaffection 
more violent, than thoſe between the Jews 
and Samaritans ?. infomuch that we read they 
had no dealings with each other. But nothing 
of this nature could reſtrain the kind Sama- 
ritan, however he might partake of the pre- 
judices or animoſities of his country; they 
now ſlept quietly in his breaſt, and he ſacri- 
 ficed them all to his benevolence and com- 
paſſion, —Excepting therefore the want of 
ability, or a fit opportunity, nothing can 
exempt us from the general obligation of 
doing good. And well may we conſider it 
is unlimited and univerſal, when we find it 
includes even thoſe who are looked en as 
 Uxeconcileable enemies. 55 
But though chriſtian ee 1s to be . 
extended to all men, yet my text, we ſee, 
allows and even requires a peculiar regard 
to the houſehold. of faith : and the reaſon is 
obvious and unexceptionable. That ftrong 
inſtinct, that ſpecial care and concern which 
every man feels for the intereſts: of his own 
bas wheat pes and to what prin- 
: On wy 
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-ciple are they to be aſcribed? Without doubt, 
to nearneſs of relation and proximity of 
blood; that natural bond of union which has 
been held facred and inviolable by all nations, 
and in alt ages. Conformably hereto, chriſti- 
ans are peculiarly attached to them who are 
of the bouſebold of faith. And this attach- 
ment is founded on the ſpiritual relation in- 
terceding among them. If men are all bre- 
thren and fellow - ſubjects in God's kingdom, 
chriſtians are moreover fellow-members of 
Chriſt's family. Hence. ariſes a new bro- 
therhood, apt to produce correſpondent re- 
gards, and ſuitable affections. As there is 
one God and Father of all, ſo there is one Lord, 
one faith, and one baptiſm, as the apoſtle takes 
notice; and hence we are pronounced one 
body in Chrif, and every one members one of 
another. Being thus more cloſely, and with 
ſingular ties and ligaments, united to our 
fellow chriſtians, they are conſequently en- 
titled to a fixed pre-eminence, and are, 
upon all fit occaſions, to be conſidered, 
ſerved, and favoured accordingly. To re- 
gard them as our ſpiritual kindred is not 
enough; they are our brethren in a more 
exalted ſenſe, and the whole are collectively 
deſcribed as one fold under one ſhepherd. 
| * to this _ aud this relation the 


primitive 
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ans chriſtians. ſtedfaſtly Practiſed, ex- 


changing good offices, and communicating | 


to each other as freely and affeQionately 
as if they had been all near kindred; and 
| lferally belonged to the ſame houſehold, 
In ſhort, they lived and loved in ſuch a 
manner as charmed a multitude. of ſpecta- 


tors, and excited the envy and admiration 1 


of the heathens round about them. 
Another particular ſpecified i in my text, 
3s. the. circumſtance of time and occaſion, 
As ye have opportunity, do good unto all 
men, &c. Opportunities of doing good 
partly ariſe from the abilities of the agent, 
and partly from the fitneſs of the object 
and the occaſion. Be the object never ſo 
fit, and the occaſion never ſo juſt, ſtill every 
man's opportunities muſt depend on his con- 
dition and circumſtances. Where power is 
wanting, men may be friends and wells 
wiſhers, but no benefactors; and where | 
power is ſmall, the obligation cannot ex- 
ceed its proportion. Concerning this point 
the general rule is obvious and plain. 
Be merciful after thy power, ſays an apo- 
cryphal author. If thou haſt much, give 
plemteauſly : if thou haft little, do thy diligence | 
gladly to give of that little : : for ſo gathereft 
* . a good reward in the day of 
.* meceſſit * 
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| neceſſity. —To perſons of full fortunes and 
large abilities, fit objects of charity and 

proper occaſions of beneficence are ſeldom 

wanting; and where the will is anſwerable 
to the power, the conſequence muſt needs 
be happy both to givers and receivers. The 
calls and demands of charity are indeed more 
numerous and frequent than is to be wiſhed, 

But what can we conclude from hence, ex- 

cept the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing? For with- 

out queſtion there is, and always muſt be a con- 
ſiderable difference. Some occaſions are more 
urgent and preſſing; ſome opportunities more 
peculiarly inviting. And if we ſuppoſe hat, 
an account whereof has now been laid be- 
fore us, to be of this number, ſurely we have 
good authority for ſo doing. Our ſuperiors, 
we find, both in church and ſtate conſider 
it as ſuch; and indeed, had they not viewed 
it in this light, and judged it of great and 
preſſing importance, we have good reaſon to 
preſume it would have been poſtponed. But 
it is not merely authority by which we are 
to be influenced in this affair. We are not 
only permitted, but required, to examine 
the caſe, weigh the facts, and ſearch into 
the grounds and reaſons of this public con- 
tribution. 'This done, we ſhall readily per- 
ceive that few Gccalibns: of doing good, few 
Ho charitable 
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charitable demands, are either of equal n mo- 
| ment or equal merit, 

Leet it then be conſidered, ink the wo "© 
excellent charities muſt needs be thoſe 
which yield the nobleſt fruits, and produce 
the en and moſt durable good? From 
-whence it follows, that the beſt 865 which 
can be done to our fellow- creatures is to 
promote the improvement of their minds. 
No other benefit can turn to equal ac- 
count, or conduce ſo effectually to their 
true welfare. Outward goods and bodily ad- 
vantages have indeed their value; but how 
ſmall and tranſient is it in compariſon of 
the other! Knowledge, wiſdom, virtue, 
and religion are immortal gifts, as conferring 
on the ſoul not only preſent comfort and 
ſolid enjoyment, but enriching it for ever. 
And how can either humanity or charity 
riſe higher, than by contributing to the pro- 
duction of ſuch glorious effects? To inſtruct. 
the ignorant, ſoften the untractable, civilize 
the rude, and reclaim the vicious, are deſigns 
truly laudable, - and ſuch as do honour to 
human nature. But how, and by what 
means, are they to be accompliſhed? By none 
ſooner or more effectually than the propaga- 
tion of the goſpel; by conveying and ſpread- 
ing this ns light among them that /t 
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in darkneſs, and are otherwiſe deſtitute of the 
means of grace, and the promiſe of immor- 
tality. How equitable, how fitting, to com- 
municate, as we have. opportunity, thoſe 
| ſpiritual | bleſſings which, through God's 
goodneſs we ourſelves have ſo long enjoyed! 
What undertaking more worthy than to cul- 
tivate the minds of fierce barbarians, and 
break wild ſavages into men and chriſtians ? 
If, without relief and without remedy, many 
of them groan under a wretched ſervitude- 
(a hardſhip much to be lamented, to ſay the 
leaſt), yet in God's name let them not want, 
if we can hinder it, the freedom of religion 
and the liberty of the goſpel. If they muſt 
be ſlaves to their fellow- creatures, and even 
to chriſtians, let them not however ſerve | 
idols, or worſhip the devil: let us endeavour 
to procure them one day in ſeven for the 
refreſhment of their bodies, and the edification 
of their ſouls; and however ſmall their hopes 
and enjoyments may be in this world, yet 
let them not deſpair of happineſs in another. 
Al am not pleading the cauſe of theſe 
wretches, merely on the foot of humanity or 
_ charity; they have in equity another and 
a a further claim to our affiftance. The whole 
| lives of à multitude of Negroes are pant. 
| TG and ſeverely * in promotiag our i 
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: wealth and proſperity. And ſince they 
miniſter thus to our femporal advantages, 
let us not grudge them a ſpiritual recom- 
penſe; perhaps the only return that is in 
our power to make them. This benefit, 

great as it is, ſeems deſigned them by Pro- 


vidence; and perhaps it is further deſigned 


that they are to receive it from our hands.— 
Had it been agreeable to the wiſdom of 
Providence, and the conſtitution of God's 
government, the light of the goſpel had 
doubtleſs been ſpread, in the ſame miraculous | 
| manner, quite round the globe: bu: ne ſaw 
fit to make uſe of different means and mea- 
ſures. As the laws of nature, ſo the-diſpen- 
fations of. grace, are carried on by the inſtru- 
mentality of ſecond cauſes, and the media- 
tion of men: hereby, not to ſeek for any other 
reaſons, they are knit together, and their in- 
tereſts united in the ſtrongeſt manner. The 
communication of truth, whether civil or 
religious, by human inſtruction, produces | 
new relations and new obligations, and 
thereby tends to draw the bands of ſociety 
cloſer and faſter. — Since then the Chriſtian 
religion is now to be ſupported and ſpread 
by ordinary means, and mere human en- 
deavours, let us not preſume to evade the 
duty by calling for new inſpiration, or ex- 
Vol. * F pecting 
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pecting miracles. How ſhall we anſwer it 
to our Redeemer, if we no. way contribute 
to the advancement of his kingdom, and the 
Propagation of his truth ? if on every occa- 
ſion we appear unconcerned about the 
honour of his name, the extent. of his au- 
thority, and the progreſs of his goſpel ?— 
Shall the Romiſh Church ſend her on 
aries far and wide, eaſt and weſt, in great 
numbers, to plant her. errors and. circulate 
her corruptions, while the pure doctrines 
of Proteſtantiſm wither and die for want of 
nouriſhment ? If her zea/ be not according to 
knowledge, muſt we therefore be quite luke- 
warm? In vain do we boaſt of pure doc- 
trines, and genuine chriſtianity, while we 
are deficient in gratitude and piety. I may 
add common charity ; for if the goſpel be 
really a bleſſing to mankind, who ſees not 
that it ought to be communicated and ſpread. 
as far as may be ?—Beſides, in the caſe be- 
fore us, it is not only our duty, but even 
our intereſt, I mean our ſecular intereſt, 
if the benefit of the public be conſidered as 
our own. The further chriſtianity prevails, 
and the deeper it is rooted in our Indian 
territories, the fairer proſpect we have of 
being well and faithfully ſerved. For, as it 
directly tends to N induſtry and ſo- 
. e 
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briety, fidelity and juſtice, mere policy may 
prompt us to deſire and endeavour the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel.— But how can we 
expect ſuch effects from it abroad, if we find 
them not at home? Here the goſpel has firm 
footing, and the benefit of an eſtabliſhment ; | 
and yet the foregoing virtues are often found 
wanting among us. This is true, alas! too 
true; but it is no juſt objection to what 
bas been fad. Conſidering the corruption 
and degeneracy of mankind, it is not to be 
imagined that any religious inſtitution, how- 
ever pure and perfect, ſhould make all men 
virtuous, If we Chriſtians are faulty, with- 
dut chriſtianity we ſhould be much worſe ; 
and if any man ſay the contrary, he either 
knows not, or cares not, what he affirms. 
It is certainly ſufficient for the preſent argu- 
ment, that the Chriſtian religion does good 
ſervice where it prevails, and would do much 
more, if we would give it leave. If indeed 
there was any force in this objection, no- 
thing could ſtand before it, it would overturn 
every thing. It might as well be urged that 
the lights of heaven are uſeleſs, becauſe 
many men go aſtray, and do works of dark- 
neſs in the face of the ſun.—In ſhort, the 
depravities of mankind are confeſſedly very 
ſtrong 3 ; but it is no more objection to the 
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light of the goſpel, than it is to the light of 
the Fs that we often. make an ill wie of 
both. g 

But to return: If the lter part of my 
text be more agreeable than the former, if 
we had rather do good to them who are of the 
houſehold of faith, than contribute to the 
converſion. of infidels, the preſent opporiu- 
nity equally ſuits our purpoſe. For a houſehold 
of. faith we have abroad, and even ſpiritual 
Plantations in divers ack: which, in order to 
produce valuable fruits, want nothing but the 
ſupport and encouragement of well-diſpoſed 
_ Chriſtians. This indeed is their only fund; 
and if it ſometimes fail and fall ſhort, al 


things conſidered, we need not wonder. It 


has laid a foundation, and built thereon, from 
time to time, to excellent purpoſe. By the 
bleſſing of Heaven it has . increaſed and 
proſpered, produced ſchools and ſeminaries 
of learning and religion, and annually main- 
tained not only them, but a regular miniſtry, 
for the inſtruction of the people, and the 
celebration of divine worſhip. The Society 
incorporated for theſe good ends, has ſpared 
no pains in the purſuit and promotion of 
them ; and when their diſburſements exceed- 
ed cha charitable incomes, they have been 
* "ye public” CO. IN this is 
the 
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che preſent aim and deſign of his Majeſty's 
gracious letter which we have now heard, 
together with thoſe of our metropolitan and 
dioceſan ; a deſign truly pious and. beneficial 
beyond exception; a deſign perfectly diſ- 
intereſted, clear of all ſelfiſh and ſiniſter 
motives, and wherein party and faction can 
have no concern. As ſure as the goſpel is 
of divine authority, this charity is and muſt 
be commendable and good; and whoever is 
really a friend to the former, cannot fail of 
wiſhing well to the latter. Againſt which 
it can be no eaſy matter to find a cavil ; It 
may ſeem ſufficient to ſilence irreligion elf 
and even ſtrike avarice dumb. _ - | 
Upon the whole, if it be our duty t to * | 
Pod either to them who profeſs the goſpel 
or to them who are ſtrangers to it; to in- 
ſtruct the ignorant, or reform the licentious; 
the obligation before us ſeems hard to be 
reſiſted. In like manner, if it be our intereſt 
that our American colonies thrive and flouriſh, 
and in order thereto,. that the inhabitants be 
_ encouraged, the natives cheriſhed, and the 
Negroes. comforted, our concurrence muſt 
be alſo due on a national account. So that, 

| whether we conſider ourſelves as members | 
of our religious or civil community; as 

: Chriſtians or. Britons; no inducements, no 
| 1 3 . 
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excitements imaginable ſeem to. be want- 
ing. 5 
That el nation b firſt dif. 
covered theſe remote regions, and like beaſts 
of prey carried terror, and ſlaughter, and de- 
ſolation whitherſoever they went; which, | 
under the heavenly banner of truth and 
peace, concealed the moſt horrible iniquity 
and helliſh cruelty; are to be conſidered by 
us, I need not ſay, not as precedents, for of 
that there is little danger; but as a tribe of 
uſurpers, robbers, tyrants, who committed 
ſuch monſtrous indignities, and perfidious 
outrages, in this part of the world, as have 
not only diſhonoured religion, and brought 
an odium there on the Chriſtian name, but 
even fixed ſhame and ſcandal on hum an 
nature itſelf. —That odium and this ſcandal 
let us endeavour to wipe away, as far as lies 
in our power. Let the injured natives find, 
or at leaſt their deſcendants, how great a 
difference there is between ſincere profeſſors 
of the goſpel, and wolves in ſheep's clatbing; ; 
between peaceable poſſeſſ. ors. and ravenous 
invaders; in a word, between light and 
dare, pure religion and popery. Let our 
light ſo ſhine before theſe men, that they may 
fee our good works, and glorify our Father 


| which i 15 in heaven. Ver them obſerve the 
4viſdom 
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0 chm of the ſerpent ſweetened with the in- 
nocence of the dove; and in all their dealings 
with us, be treated as we ſhould wiſh to 
have been, had we been born Americans. 
Whatever be the effect of any preſent or 
| future endeavours, of this we are aſl ured, 
from unerring authority, that 7he ener 
80/þel ſhall hereafter be pre..ched io every 
nation and every people, and the ſound of it 
be heard over the face of the whole earth. 
The kingdoms of this world ſhall become the 
Co of our Lord, and his word be a wit- 
neſs unto all nations. But when, or in what 
manner, this will be accompliſhed, is not 
revealed, neither is it needful for us to know. 
What more concerns us is, that as we have - 
opportunity, we are bound to promote this 
great event, If we are regardleſs of ſuch 
opportunities, and refuſe to give any teſtimo- 
nies of our good-will, muſt not our con- 
| ſciences accuſe us of being merely nominal 
Chriſtians? If we are rca/ ones, how can we 
be quite unconcerned in any inftance, on 
any occaſion which affects the ſervice of 
God, and the honour of Chriſtianity? Sup- 
poſing this our caſe, the time will ſurely 
come, when we ſhall lament our inſenſibility 
and the hardneſs of our hearts, and wiſh 
we had teſtified our concurrence in fuch a 
; 1 7 cauſe, 
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cauſe, and our approbation of ſuch a work. 


On the other hand, if we endeavour, according, 
to our abilities, to ſupport and encourage theſe 


pious labours, and are deſirous of ſpreading 


the incorruptible ſeed, this will yield us conſola- 


tion at the time when we ſhall moſt want 


it, and be plenteouſly rewarded at the laſt 
day. 

I ſhall only add, that the rudeſt Indian, the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant ve in all our 
plantations, however deſpicable in our eyes, yet | 


bear an image which renders them precious in 


the ſight of their Redeemer. Their Re- 
deemer, I fay, leſt this circumſtance 'ſhould 


Happen to be forgotten, or called in queſtion. 


He died for them as well as for us, and will 


| own their relation to him expreſsly and pub- 
licly at his ſecond coming. We are further 


to take notice, that whatever good, whatever 
kindneſs is done to them, will be accepted by 


him as done to himſelf. Both theſe points 


are evident from our Saviour s own memo- 


rable words, with which I ſhall conclude: a 


Verily T jay unto you, in as much as ye have done 
it unto one of the leaft of theſe wo 1 Je 
have done it unto me. 
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4 Jatjon of fome Chri iians, if revealed religion 
could not, or ſhould not, be effettually ſupported, 

zo let natural religion fink with it; an expedient, 
I m, fake not, as raſh and. 5 eſperate, as it- 
would be for à man, deprived ꝙ certain great 
and valuable privileges, to throw up his life 
along” with them. Let it be ſuppoſed (for a 
mere fuppofition it is, and I am fully perſuaded „ 
ever will be) that Chriſtianiiy ſhould fail, and 05 
be diſproved, would the conſequence be fatal to 
all religion? - Would all natural principles become 
incredible, or worthleſs ? It may ſafely be af- 
firmed, and eafily proved, neither the one nor 
the other; on which account the forementioned 
determination i is matter of ſurpriſe as well as 
concern. I ſee not indeed how it is to be recon- 

ciled e with Chr: MNian charity, or common 
5 ö ans 
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2 evidences of revelation, or will not duly at- 
tend to them, ſhall wwe. therefore be. fo cruelly 
pofficious as to hand them down into the depths 
of irreligion and atheiſm ? God forbid ! On the 
contrary, till their minds be more open to con- 
. vittion, let them be exborted and aſſiſted to hold 
Faſt theſe principles which they do acknowledge, 
and which are indeed the fundamentals of all 
religion. Whoever fincerely believes a God, a 
Providence, and @ future flate, is ſurely much 
more ſuſcepiible of Chriſtianity than be wwho is 
deſtitute of theſe eſſential principles, It may 
therefore be propoſed and recommended 10 the 
Former with much greater hopes of ſucceſs, In 
. the one caſe, we have only a ſuperſtructure to 
raiſe on firm foundations ; ; in the other, wwe muſt 
either dig very deep, or build on a quickſand.— 
On theſe, and ſeveral other accounts, T apprehend 
no man can be miſemployed who contributes, even 
in the loweſt degree, to the eſtabliſhment or 
Uluftration of truths ſo aal and ee 
momentous. 
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PSAL, XIV. Part of the Gf Verk. : 
N he fol bath fail in his heart, there i is no God. 
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opinions, which ever infeſted the mi 


2 F al the falſe Sophie, 4 fooliſh 


of man, nothing can poſſibly equal that of 
| atheiſm ; which is ſuch a monſtrous contra- 
dition to all evidence, to all the powers of 
| underſtanding, and the dictates of common. 


ſenſe, that it may well be queſtioned, whether 
any man can really fall into it by a deliberate 


uſe of his judgment.—All nature ſo clearly 
points out, and ſo loudly proclaims, a Creator 


of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodnels, 


that whoever hears not its voice, and ſees 
185 its Proof may well be e wilfully 


deaf, 
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deaf, and obſtinately blind. If it be evident, 
ſelf-evident to every man of thought, that 
there can be no effect without a cauſe; what 
ſhall we ſay of that manifold combination of 
effects, that ſeries of operations, that ſyſtem of 
 wondersWwhich fill the univerſe ; which preſent 
themſelves to all our perceptions, and ſtrike 
our minds and our ſenſes on every fide! 
Every faculty, every object of every faculty, 
demonſtrates a Deity. The meaneſt inſect 
we can ſee, the minuteſt and moſt contempti- 
ble weed we can tread upon, is really ſuffi- 
cient! to/confound” atheiſm, and batfle all its 
pretenſions. How much more that aſtoniſh- 
ing variety and multipheity of God's works 
with which we are continually ſurrounded! 
Let any man ſurvey the face of the earth, or 
lift up his eyes to the firmament; let him con- 
ider the natures and inſtincts of brute animals, 
and afterwards look into the operations of 
his on mind —- will he preſume to ſay, or 
ſuppoſe, that all the objects he meets with are 
nothing more than the reſult of unaccount- 
able accidents, and blind chance? Can he 
poſſibly conceive that ſuch wonderful order 
mould ſpring out of confuſion? or that ſuch 
perfect beauty ſhould be ever formed by the 
fortuitous operations of unconſcious, unactive 
3 5 of matter? As well, nay better and 
more 


* 


more ality; might he ſuppoſe, that an earth- 
quake might happen to build towns and. 


Cities; or the materials carried down by a 


flood fit themſelves up, without hands, into a 


| regular fleet. For what are towns, cities, or 
fleets, in compariſon to the vaſt and amazing 


fabric of the univerſe !—In ſhort, the prin- 
ciple ſpoken of in my text offers ſuch violence 
to all our faculties, that it ſeems ſcarce cre- 
dible it ſhould ever really find any footing 
in human underſtanding. 
But is it not there expreſily aſcribed 
to the fooliſh man, and repreſented as his 
opinion ; which though perhaps he may not 
think to ſpeak out, he whiſpers to him- 


ſelf, and ſays it in his heart? But theſe 
words, for a reaſon already given, ſeem. to 


require another conſtruction; and will, I be- 


lieve, fairly admit of it; for the heart of man 
1s generally repreſented in Scripture as the 
ſeat of his affections, rather than of his judg- 


ment. Conformably whereto, the expreſſion 


in my text may denote, not the man's real 


opinion or perſuaſion, but his inclination and 


deſire. He ſecretly wiſhes that there was no 


God, and endeavours to draw his belief that 


way as much as he can.—If the words be 
thus underſtood, as they well may, the ſub- 


: ect ariſing from them will be the extreme 


folly 
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either in reſpect of the public or of himſelf. 


To wiſh againſt the being of a God, is to 


wiſh mankind the greateſt miſchief and diſ- 
treſs that can poſſibly be conceived. It is to 


with away the grand ſupport and ſecurity of 
human ſociety, and to overturn the founda- 
tions of all truſt, faith, and confidence be- 
tween man and man. Was there no awe of 
a Supreme Being, no terrors of a future judg- 
ment to reſtrain us, what government upon 

earth would be able to maintain itſelf, or find 
protection for its ſubj es? Injuries and out- 


rages, fraud and falſehood, would prevail and 


| ſpread far and wide, and the iniquities of 
mankind know no bounds.— What wiſe man 


would chooſe, and even dare to live in a com- 


munity of atheiſts, if ſuch a one could be 
found? Let us for the preſent ſuppoſe ſuch a 


one, and that it ſubſiſted under an advanta- 


geous and well-choſen form of government. 
How looſe and precarious, nevertheleſs, would 
be the obligations both of the governors and 
the governed! the one ruling, and the other 
ſubmitting, not in the fear of God, but only in 
the fear of each other; the one unawed by 
any apprehenſions of an inviſible power, 
which might call them to an agcount for 
 mabadininiftration; the other PRIN: not 


for 


0 4 IO Arbeiftic "AMP 28 7. 


for . conſcience ſake, but from a principle of 
Ls wrath and civil puniſhment.—But is not vir- 


tue amiable, and worthy, and even beneficial 
in its own nature; and as ſuch, might it not 


influence, and incline, and oblige the. very 
atheiſts themſelves ? Let theſe points be, in 


ſome meaſure, acknowledged; ; what follows? 


The probable welfare of ſuch a community, 
and the ſafety and prevalence of their go- 


vernment? By no means, as will be ſhewn 


very ſpeedily. But let us firſt go on to ob- 
ſerve, that on the preſent ſuppoſition, that 
great bond of fidelity, that principal guard and 


ſupport of life and property, an oath, could 
have no place at all. That ſolemn ap- 


peal to Heaven, for the confirmation of evi- 
dence, the deciſion of controverſy, and the 
prevention of ſtrife, would be thus a quite 
groundleſs and impoſſible thing. And how 


wretched, how deplorable would be the con- 
dition of mankind, was there no God for 
guilty men to fear, or-honeſt men to invoke! 


no almighty and all righteous Governor to 


protect innocence, encourage virtue, and con- 


trol the inſolence of licentious men. There 
would indeed be left the ſword of the civil 


magiſtrate; and very great occaſion there 
would be for it: but yet it would be in a 


great meaſure uſeleſs, for want of direction. 
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288 The Folly: and Mretebeune 
For how ſhould: lader in this: caſe, be 
convicted? No evidence could be ſ worn, ex- + 
cepting in the magiſtrate's name, who might 
perhaps be deified for that purpoſe; but un- 

leſs he could alſo be veſted with a power of 
ſearching men's hearts, ſuch an expedient 
muſt be altogether fruitleſs. In order there- 

fore to convict criminals, would it be proper 
and ſafe to examine evidence unſworn, and 
lay the whole ſtreſs of every cauſe on men's 

bare words? Suppoſing the world without a 
Supreme Governor, this rule might unavoid- 
ably take place; but every one muſt ſee hoW 
fatal the conſequence would prove to all ſo- 
cieties. For, on that ſuppoſition, how ſmall 
Aa number of mankind would deſerve to be 
truſted | The credit even of the faireſt cha- 
racters would be very precarious; and as to 
the generality, they would follow their ſeveral 
humours and intereſts without remorſe or 
control. —Again, the reſtraints of the civil 

magiſtrate would be inſufficient on another 
account. For without {queſtion there are 
many dark frauds, and ſecret villainies, that 
cannot fall under his cognizance. In all ſuch 
caſes, men muſt either be reſtrained by the au- 
thority of their own conſciences, or not at all. 
And what authority, what power could con- 
5 ſeience have, were all apprehenſions of a 
21 = Es T7 


Petty removed and ſet aſide? Conſidered as 


God's vicegerent, it is indeed, and well 
may be, a powerful principle. But according 


: to the fool's impious wiſh recorded in my 
text, the force of it would be diminiſhed and 
_ dwindled almoſt to nothing. — However 


lovely, and beautiful, and beneficial virtue 


may be in itſelf; and however odious, de- 
formed, and deſtructive vice is in its own 
nature ; yet, conſidering the known corrup- 
tions aud depravations of mankind, theſe 
conſiderations would by no means ſuffice to 
keep them in order, and ſecure the peace of. 
the world without a ſovereign Legiſlator, and 
the prevailing ſanctions of reward and pu- 


niſnment. To be directed merely by the 


rules of right reaſon, and influenced by the 
charms of virtue alone, requires great inte- 


grity of mind, a more excellent diſpoſition, and 
perhaps a more elegant and refined taſte, than 


can ever be expected from the bulk of man- 
kind. They are all capable of being moved 


by hopes and fears, by the apprehenſions of 
final happineſs and miſery; but the attractions 


of moral beauty, and virtuous excellence, 


can have very little effect on any but men of 


5 honour and probity, and indeed a ſuperior 


turn of mind. And even in reſpect of theſe, 
mere unſupported virtue muſt be very weak 
and uncertain, in compariſon of that which is 

Vor. I. NG aaccom- 
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accompanied with religion, and connected with 
it. We plainly ſee, degenerate as the world 
is, that innumerable diſorders are prevented 
by the authority of parents, maſters, and ma- 
giſtrates; without which all ſocieties would 
ſoon be ſubverted, and human life become a 
mere ſcene of riot, rapine, and confuſion. 
And if ſuch ſmall clans and communities of 
men ſtand in ſuch need of ſuperiors and go- 
vernors, does not the care and conduct of the 
whole require a Supreme? Human authority, 
however it may reſtrain outward actions, yet 
cannot take hold of men's conſciences. This 
can only be done by the great Searcher of 
hearts: and yet without it all the govern- 
ments upon earth would be very ſuper- 
ficial, and of ſmall force. We find, in fact, 
how frequently and familiarly men break 
aſunder the very bonds of religion, ſtrong 
as they are: how much greater lengths 
would they run without ' religion! Who 
can imagine that the generality of mankind 
could be held in any tolerable order by the 
beauty of virtue, or the ties of honour? 
Theſe might in ſome meaſure prevail with a 
few ſelect ſpirits; at leaſt while nothing ap- 
peared in oppoſition to them: but in the 
day of fierce trial, and ſtrong temptation, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that any man's inte- 
grity ſhould be able to bear up without the 
5 | „ ap- 


* 
11 
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e of religion. — In ſhort, without the 
belief of a Deity, ſociety could not ſubſiſt; or 


if it did, it would be worſe than any P Ki 
litude. As no government upon. earth could _— 
anſwer the purpoſe of its inſtitution, ſo the _ 


principal bleſſings and comforts of life would 
be utterly deſtroyed, No man could ſafely 
rely either on his fellow creatures, or him- 
ſelf; but mutual jealouſies and univerſal 
ſuſpicions would produce endleſs diviſions, 

contentions, and animoſities, to the total ſub- 
verſion of every thing good and deſirable i in 
. 

But further, abſtracling from 1 5 
ee ene we may go on to conſider how 
the minds and conditions of private perſons 
would be affected by the ſuppoſition of a for- 
lorn and fatherleſs world. Under the tuition 
and government of infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs, every thing appears with a comfortable 

aſpect. Men never need to want the pureſt 5 
comforts, and moſt perfect ſatisfactions, while 
God zs their portion. From him cometh, not 
only every good and perfef? gift which we 

poſſeſs at preſent, but thoſe pleaſing hopes, 
and joyful proſpects, which ſweeten the cares 
and toils of life, and he at the bottom of all 
our enjoyments. On this account, whether 
the world frown or ſmile, the wiſe man is 
e 2 1 neither 
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neither highly tranſported, nor deeply de- 
jected. Whatever be his lot, the peace of 


his mind is ſecured, and his heart at reft. For 
his hopes are founded on a rock, and his 
treaſure fixed where nothing can touch it.— 
But, on the other hand, the atheiſtic ſcheme 


_ reverſes every thing; blackens the whole face 


of nature, and involves human life in dark- 
neſs and deſpair. Its better things would 
yield no contentment, and its worſe admit of 
no conſolation : or, in other words, adver- 


ſity would be inſupportable, and proſperity 


joyleſs. Proſperity did I call it? The word 


is improper, and the thing impoſſible on this 


mad ſuppoſition. Without a God, a provi- 
.dence, and a future ftate, there could be no 
ſuch thing as proſperity, no ſatisfaction, no 
real enjoyment for rational beings ; nor even 
any true peace and tranquillity of mind. No 


affluence, no varicty of worldly goods would 
be capable of yielding any content to a think- 


ing man. He might entertain himſelf as he 
could with«ſecular amuſements, or ſtupify him- 


ſelf with ſenſual pleaſures; but what might 


become of his nobler and better part? What 


proviſion would there be for the nan? 
Should he engage himſelf in the contempla- 
tion of truth, to what purpoſe, if he had 
nothing to expect beyond this life? That one 


truth, 
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truth, if it was a truth, would ſpoil all the 
reſt, and turn them into mere dreams and 
ſhadows. Should he then apply his heart to 
know wiſdom, and practiſe virtue, with what 
view. could he endeavour to improve himſelf, 
to purify his mind, and perfect his nature, 
merely to prepare for the grave, and fit him- 
ſelf for a ſtate of oblivion? Would any man 
freight a ſhip richly, in order to provide for 
a certain ſhipwreck at the end of his voyage "3 
If it be alleged, that to aim at virtue in fuch 
circumſtances would not be entirely loſt la- 
bour, on account of its intrinſic worth and 
uſefulneſs; it is readily granted. But, alas! 
how faintly muſt it operate under ſack deſ- 
perate difficulties and diſcouragements ! And 
indeed, excluding the comforts of religion, and 
the hopes of futurity, no ſort of good could 
be rightly reliſhed. Virtue itſelf would only 
be conſidered and choſen as an opiate to ſooth 
men's minds, and ſoften their afflictions. And 
whatever means were uſed, man's life would 
perpetually be overcaſt, and his days paſs on 
in one continued gloom. The more he poſ- 
ſeſſed of worldly goods, and the- higher he 
roſe in his condition and circumſtances, the 
more obnoxious he would be to the fears 
of death, and the horrors of utter extinction. | 
Whatever advantages and ſucceſſes he met 1 
U a OC, with 


— 
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with would only be the mockeries of fortune; 
like prizes befalling a man who lies er the 5 
ſentence of a ſpeedy execution. | 
And fince atheiſm corrupts mt idioms 
proſperity, what diſmal effects would it pro- 
duce in adverſity ! Would it not immediately 
turn diſtreſs into "deſpair, and miſery into 
madneſs? An unhappy mortal deep ſunk in 
troubles and misfortunes, and ſtruggling with 
innumerable hardſhips here upon earth, and 
yet deſtitute at the fame time of a Protector 
and a Patron in heaven, is a condition not 
to be even imagined without horror. Let 
a man be ſurrounded with crofſes and cala- 
mities; let him be attacked at once by want, 
Pain, ſickneſs, ſorrow, and all the varieties 
of wretchedneſs ; while he is convinced that 
God governs the world with perfect wiſdom 
and goodneſs, he never needs to want ſolid 
conſolation. Whatever he may endure for 
the preſent, he has, or may have, that fund 
of hope in his mind, that relief in his eye, 
which are abundantly capable of ſupporting 
him. But ſuppoſing him void of this hope, 
and that relief, what would he then be, and 
which way would he turn. himſelf ? If any 
one preached to him the fool's doctrine i in 
my text, would he be able to draw any com- 
fort out of 1 If v we ſuppoſe him Fe 
on 
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on to drink of the cup of atheiſm, hoc 


would it go down, or fit upon his ſtomach? 


Would it prove a powerful cordial, and en- 
able him to bear up under the load that lay 
upon him? Alas! inſtead of alleviating his 
ſorrows, it would be an infinite addition 
to them; inſtead of yielding him patience 


and NY Ry in his diftreſs, it would be apt 


to confound all the powers of his ſoul, and 


drive him to diſtraction. Doubtleſs every 


man in miſery, if his ſufferings have not 


| deprived him of his ſenſes, muſt think of 
_ atheiſm with the utmoſt regret, deteſtation, 
and abhorrence, as it robs him of his only 
refuge, and leaves him deſtitute of all pothble 
comfort. He will be ſo far from ſaying in 
his heart, or endeavouring to perſuade him- 
ſelf, there is no God, tha the will naturally cry 


out with the Pſalmiſt, Jom have I in heaven 


but thee? Thou, Lit. art my rock, and my 


l ; my firong habitation, whereunto I may 
continually reſort. When his ſoul fainteth within 
him, he ill truſt in the ; name of the Lord, 


and flay upon his God, 


- * 5 


Upon the whole, the thought. or wiſh | 


expreſſed in my text, is certainly the blackeſt, 


moſt impious, and moſt execrable one, that 
ever entered into the heart of man; it may 


_ looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of 
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all poſſible curſes, as comprehending univer. 
fal ruin. A man had better, infinitely better, | 
wiſh the ſun out of the firmament, and all 
the lights of heaven extinguiſhed for ever. 
For theſe are all inconſiderable in compariſon 
of the great Fountain of light and glory, who 
framed and fixed them in the heavens for 
the uſe of his creatures, and who is ever 


i . able to enlighten us with enn, or without 


them 
But perhaps it may be n in excuſe 
or extenuation of this mad wiſh, this mon- 
ſtrous inclination, that the fooliſh. and wicked 
man, ſpoken of in my text, takes it up, as it 
were, in his own defence. Conſcious of his 
fin and guilt, he cannot but know that his 
vicious conduct muſt highly have offended 
the righteous Governor of the world, if ſuch 
a Governor there be; the conſequence of 
which is greatly to be dreaded. And though 
ſentence againſt him be not executed ſpeedily, 
yet he knows that ſuch a delay is no argument 
_ of impunity. Hence he is led to with in ſecret - 
againſt God's exiſtence, and to perſuade 
himſelf, as far as poſſibly he can, that it 
may only prove an imaginary terror; and 
though the proofs of the contrary are more 
numerous than the ſands on the ſea-ſhore, 
and elearer than the ſun at noon-· day, yet 
1 he 
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be ſhuts his eyes, and darkens his under- 
ſtanding, as well as he can; and thus, perhaps, 
| dehudes himſelf into; ſome degree of atheiſm. 
- Suppoling then this to be a juſt ſtate of 
the! caſe,” we may readily perceive the deſ- 
perate folly and ſtupidity of ſuch a proceed- 
ing, and that upon theſe two accounts; in 
the fir place, can the nature of things be 
any way altered by this man's wiſhes and 
ſelf-deluſtons ? If they cannot, which he cer- 
tainly knows, or may know on the leaſt re- 
flection, what can he propoſe to gain by 
them ? Should he be able to ſilence or evade, 
in ſome meaſure, the cries and clamours of 
his conſcience, yet the grand iſſue and event 
of his wickedneſs will be no way mended 
or mitigated thereby; on the contrary, it 
will be rendered much worſe. But, /econdly, 
as he truſts to a fruitleſs and unprofitable 
expedient, ſo he fatally neglects the only 
ſecure and effectual way of retrieving his 
condition- Inſtead of ins and ſtruggling 
againſt God's exiſtence, why does he not 
endeavour, what in him lies, to propitiate 
and pacify him? Is it not, in all reſpects, 
bis beſt and wiſeſt courſe heartily to repent 
and reform? Suppoſe a man engaged in a 
rebellion againſt his prince, and accordingly 
benen and convicted, what means 
| would 


on 
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would he uſe to extricate himſelf ?- Would 
he take great pains to ſuppoſe, and believe, 
that there was really no ſuch man? Or 
would he call in queſtion his title to the 
crown? Why neither; men very ſeldom 
act ſo ſtupidly in their ſecular affairs. He 
would inſtantly make ſubmiſſion, acknow- 
ledge his crime, and promiſe inviolable alle- 
glance. for the future. And why not the 
ſame method followed by rebels againſt : 
Heaven? Is not the King of kings as placa- 
ble and merciful as any earthly prince? Nay, 
is he not infinitely more ſof With him, 
ſincere repentance and amendment is ſecure 
of a pardon, though it often unavoidably 
fails and falls ſhort with the other, What 
folly therefore, what madneſs is it in the 
ſinner, however guilty, to amuſe himſelf 
with idle imaginations and ſenſeleſs projects, 

inſtead of embracing the only ſafe and ſure 
means of relief! 'To /ay in bis heart there ts 
no God, is to give the lie to his own con- 
ſcience, and to contradict the whole works 
of nature from top to bottom; and to with 
there was no God, is the wiſh of a traitor, or 
a madman, as including his own ruin, and 
the deſtruction of the whole world. What 
he ſhould have ſaid, and what every wicked _ 
man boys to lay, 1s Plainly this, There cer- 

MELT» tainly 
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| tainly 1 is a God, I perceive it, and am aſſured 
of it beyond all poſſibility of diſpute ; but 
this God is good and gracious, plenteous in 
mercy, full of compaſſion, not willing that any 
ſhould periſh, but that the wicked ſhould turn 
from his way. and live, I will therefore 
addreſs myſelf, with deep humility and con- 
trition, to this merciful Judge, and endeavour, 
by a new courſe of life, to render myſelf an 
object of his favour and forgiveneſ. 
Faving thus briefly repreſented the hei- 
andy wickedneſs, and horrid extravagance 
of the ſuggeſtion, or wiſh, ſet forth in my 
text, I ſhall only beg leave to add the fol- 
| lowing remark, which naturally ariſes and 
offers itſelf to our thoughts, from what, has 
been ſaid: If there be fo great folly, and 
impiety in cheriſhing atheiſtic principles, or 
wiſhing there was no God, how inexcuſable, 
fooliſh, and criminal are thoſe men, who 
believe and acknowledge a God, and yet 
live as if there was none! who own him in 
their thoughts and words, and yet deny him 
in their works! Can any thing be more ab- 
ſurd, as well as audacious, than, when a man 
is thoroughly convinced of the. being and 
perfections of the Divine Majeſty, pre- 
fuming to ret his Will, diſregard his aus 
1 wo | thority, . 
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thority, and confront the laws of infinite 
wiſdom with the blind counſels of his own 
folly'? Surely this is too daring, too deſ- 


perate for duſt and aſhes. Shall ſuch a 


worm, ſuch. an inſect as man, contend with 
Ommipotence, and act wilfully in oppoſition 
and defiance to his Maker? Alas! the fact, 
however ſtrange, is notorious and etdimon. 
Though it be abſolutely impoſſible man 
ſhould ever harden himſelf againſt God, and 
proſper ; yet the confidence of his own fool- | 

iſh heart bears him up, and he ruſhes 
thoughtleſs into his own perdition. But 
ſuppoſing we do not ſuffer ourſelves to fin 
with ſo high a hand, yet how prone are we 
to neglect the honour and ſervice confeſſedly 
due to the Divine Majeſty ! neither g/or:fying 


him as. God; nor walking before him with _ 


that filial awe, and pious reverence, which 
are plainly the bounden duty of all men, 
and doubly of chriſtians. To confeſs a 
Heavenly Father, a Supreme Lord of all 
power and perfection, and at the ſame time 
pretend it needleſs to worſhip him, is con- 
tradicting a man's own perceptions, and fal- 
ſifying what he feels within his own breaſt, 
Will any man be ſatisfied, who finds him- 
felf neglected or ſlighted by his children 
and ſervants? No; he ſees it to be wrong 
6 mn n 
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in itſelf, as well as miſchievous in its con- 
Tequences, and accordingly never fails to 
condemn and reſent it. How comes it then 
to paſs, that we behave in this very manner 
towards our common Parent and univerſal 
Maſter? Is God the only parent, the only 
benefactor, who may be diſreſpected and 
ſlighted by his ungrateful children and de- 
pendants? The only becoming anſwer to 
theſe queſtions is remorſe, and ſhame, and 
confuſion of face. We are manifeſtly felf- 
condemned, and there is:no room even for 
the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe. What remains 
then but that we rectify our thoughts and 


conceptions of the Supreme Being; that we 


ever think and ſpeak of him with all poſſible 
reverence; that we ftrive to attain an uni- 
form chedienie” to his ſacred will; that we 
worſhip him devoutly | in ſpirit, and truth, and 
give him the glory due unto his name; that we 
enter into his gates with Hiank/oroing, and into 
His courts wwith praiſe ? for on all accounts 
he is worthy, infinitely worthy, to receive glory, 
and honour, and TOO NW, eee and 
er er evermore. ä | 
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thority, and confront the laws of infinite 
wiſdom with the blind counſels of his own 
folly? Surely this is too daring, too deſ- 
perate for duſt and "aſhes. © Shall ſuch a 
worm, ſuch an inſect as man, contend with 
Omnipotence, and act wilfully in oppoſition 
and defiance to his Maker? Alas! the fact, 
however ſtrange, is notorious and common. 
Though it be abſolutely impoſſible man 
ſhould ever harden himſelf againſt God, and 
proſper ; yet the confidence of his own fool- 
iſh heart bears him up, and he ruſhes 
thoughtleſs into his own perdition.—But 
ſuppoſing we do not ſuffer ourſelves to ſin 
with ſo high a hand, yet how prone are we 
to negle& the honour and ſervice confeſſedly 
due to the Divine Majeſty ! neither g/orsfying 
him as God, nor walking before him with 
that filial awe, and pious reverence, which 
are plainly the bounden duty of all men, 
and doubly of (chriſtians. To confeſs a 
Heavenly Father, a Supreme Lord of al 
power and perfection, and at the ſame time 
pretend it needleſs to worſhip him, is con- 
tradicting a man's own perceptions, and fal- 
ſifying what he fefls within his own breaſt, 
Will any man be ſatisfied, who finds him- 
ſelf neglected or lighted by his children 
and ſervants? No; he ſees it to be wrong 
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in n ütſelf, as well as miſchievous in its con- 
ſequences, and accordingly never fails to 
condemn and reſent it. How comes it then 
to paſs, that we behave in this very manner 
towards our common Parent and univerſal 
Maſter ? Is God the only parent, the only 
benefactor, who may be diſreſpected and 
ſighted by his ungrateful children and de- 
pendants? The only becoming anſwer to 
theſe queſtions is remorſe, and ſhame, and 
| confuſion of face. We are manifeſtly ſelf- 
condemned, and there is no room even for 
the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe. What remains 
then but that we rectify our thoughts and 
_ conceptions of the Supreme Being; that we 
ever think and ſpeak of him with all poſſible 
reverence; that we ftrive to attain an uni- 
form obedience to his ſacred will; that we 
worſhip. him devoutly in ſpirit, and fruth, and 
give him the glory due unto his name; that we 
enter into his gates with nrg, and into 
his courts with praiſe © for on all accounts 
he is worthy, infinitely worthy, zo receive glory, 
and honour, and adoration, N9W, a ares and 
for evermore. 1 
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Ss XCV II. Part of the iſt Verſe. 


The Lord RAY bet the earth rejoice.— 
Or, according to the other tranſlation, 


75 be Lord is kings the earth may be glad rhervaf. 


0 e a \Deity: and yet ſup- 
poſe, as ſome of the heathen philoſo- 
phers pretended to do, that he is altogether 
unconcerned either in the creation or govern- 
ment of the world, is owning him in words, 
and diſowning him in reality. In like man- 
ner, to confeſs that God made the world, 
and all things therein, and at the ſame time 
deny his care and providence over it, is, in 
effect, maintaining a God without divine 
attributes. It is maintaining inconſiſtent 
1110 8 8 | | opinions, 
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opinions, and ſeparating things eſſentially 
united. As ſure as there is a God, ſo fare 
it is that he muſt be ſupremely wile, and 
infinitely good. But to create the world, 

and then leave it to itſelf, and all the con- 
fuſion conſequent thereupon, is a conduct 
impoſſible to be reconciled with either of 
thoſe perfeQions. If our cleareſt ideas are 
to be truſted, there would be no wiſdom, 
no goodneſs at all in ſuch a procedure. For 
whatever ends might be propoſed in the pro- 
duction of ſuch a forlorn world, they might 
not- pothbly be anſwered. Neither the Cre- 
ator's glory nor his creatures happineſs could 
be, in any meaſure, accompliſhed without a 
providence. And as to any other intentions, 
we are not able to frame any conception of 
them: however, they muſt needs likewiſe 
be ineffectual, and 0 on the ſame ſup- 
poſition. | | 

But let us examine the ohms of this 
important doctrine ſomewhat more parti- 
cularly and diſtinctly. Strictly ſpeaking, 
the creation neceſſarily requires the con- 
tinued influence and perpetual ſupport of its 
Creator. The natural world could not ſub- 
ſiſt a moment without the Almighty Hand 
which firſt formed it. Should God be 
- pleaſed at any time to withdraw his power 
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od protection, all nature muſt ſink in an in- 
ſtant. Moſt certainly every thing would im- 
mediately run to ruin, and probably fall to 
nothing. Both reaſon and revelation aſſure 
us, that by him all things confift ; that he pre- 
 ſerveth and upholdeth all things by the word of 
bis power ; that in his band is the foul of 
every liuing thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind ; and that in him we live, move, and 
have our being. In this reſpect, therefore, 
God's providence not only ſtands on firm 
foundations, and ſure evidence, but appears 
abſolutely neceſſary ; ſince the world could 
no more continue without his aid, than it 
could exiſt without it at firſt. T he great 
machine of the univerſe, ſo wonderfully 
framed and fitted as it is, yet cannot go 
of itſelf, as unavoidably depending on its 
Almighty Author,. and naturally requiring 


2 — 


his concurrence to keep it not only 1 in order, 
but in being. Nor does this argue any de- 
fect in his workmanſhip; becauſe an in- 
dependent ſyſtem of creatures is not only 
abſurd, but utterly impoſſible. | 
| Nevertheleſs, it is not ſo much this, as 
another branch of divine providence that 
we are chiefly to underſtand by the declara- 
tion in my text. God ſuperintends indeed 
the whole, and governs the natural, as well 
Vol. 5 N „ 
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as the moral world. All creatures are ſub- 
ject to his power and rule, whether they be 
animate. or inanimate ; but when his reign, 
his dominion, his &ngdom are ſpoken of, 
we are primarily, if not peculiarly, to under- 
ſtand his government of moral agents and 
rational ſubjects. As theſe are his nobleſt 
productions, and ſtand at the top of the 
creation, they muſt needs be the principal 
objects of his care and providence. To 
direct mere matter, and produce out of it ſo 
much order and convenience, ſo much 
beauty and variety, ſo much ſymmetry and 
proportion, requires doubtleſs great power 
and wiſdom; but to preſide over the in- 
tellectual ae, to rule not only the chil- 
dren of men, and the kingdoms of the earth, but 
all angels, and authorities, and heavenly powers; 
ſuch an adminiſtration as this is divine in 
the higheſt ſenſe ; and ſuch a kingdom moſt 
worthy of him whoſe power is boundleſs, 
and his under flanding infinite ; and who upon 
that account is he only fotentate, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. 

But to proceed: This kingdom of God, 
this. government of the moral world, being 
in a more eſpecial manner the doctrine of 
my text, and indeed moſt expreſsly taught 


throu * the Whole Scriptures, need not 
00 
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be more particularly proved from thence. 
Let us therefore briefly and impartially in- 
quire how it appears to the reaſon of our 
on minds. The queſtion then is, if it can 
be called ſo, whether God's creatures, his 
Intelligent creatures, be under his care, pro- 

- tetion, and government, or whether they 
ate wholly abandoned to their own manage- 
ment, and given up to their own guidance? 
I they be left to themſelves, and the govern- 
ment of the world is refuſed by the Maker 
of it, no other aceount can poſſibly be given 
of the thing, but that he either wanted power 
or inclination ; either was not able to execute 
this great charge, or not willing. And if 
both theſe ſuppoſitions are evidently falſe 
and groundleſs, the conſequence muſt be the 
truth of the propoſition ſet forth in my 
text. That God neither did nor could 
want power to govern the world, is manifeſt 
even to demonſtration. For, not to mention 
that omnipotence is an eſſential attribute of 
the divine nature, moſt certain it is, that he 
who was able to create the world, muſt much 
more be able to direct and govern it; creation 
implying and requiring the higheſt of all 
power. He who could raiſe the univerſe 
from nothing, and fix it originally in the 
9 exact order, eannot potkbly 1 of full 

2 power 
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power to preſerve. and regulate it. He who 
planted the ear, as the Pſalmiſt obſerves, hall 
he not hear? he who formed the eye, ſhall he not 
fee? Can any thing eſcape - his perception 
who inhabits eternity and infinity? who 
vitally exiſts every where, and can be abſent 
no where? And as nothing is unknown to 
him, ſo nothing is impoſſible wwith him. No- 
thing can refit his will, or make the leaſt 
oppoſition to his decrees. Omnipotence 
knows no difficulties, but with the greateſt 
eaſe accompliſhes whatever it pleaſes, and ſub- 
dueth all things unto itſelf. The whole cre- 
ation is full of this truth, and every object 
we meet with proclaims the incomprehen- 
{ible power and OY of him that made 
Us: 

Since then it cannot be 1 with- 
out the greateſt contradiction to his nature, 
that God ſhould be unable to govern the 
world, we are next to conſider whether he 
_ could be ſuppoſed unwilling, And the reſo- 

lution of this point will readily be found. 
For whatever is moſt agreeable to perfect 
wiſdom and goodneſs, muſt in this caſe be 
fact. Moſt infallibly, Go. is ever willing 
to determine and do what is wiſeſt and 
beſt. Can then any man think it agreeable 
to 2 8 0 wiſdom, chat God ſhould be. ſo 
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regardleſs. of the works of his hands, 4 if 


mediately to lay aſide all care and concern 

about them? that he ſhould make the 
world, and then forſake it as ſoon as he 

had made it? that he ſhould furniſh and 
fit it up in the nobleſt manner, and repleniſh 
it with an endleſs variety of inhabitants ? 
that he ſhould produce innumerable orders 
of beings, and ranks of creatures, many of 
them formed after his own divine image, 
and qualified for the knowledge and imi- 
tation of himſelf ; and, when he had fo 
done, relinquiſh the whole and pive every 
thing up to chance and confuſion ? How 
can ſuch a conduct as this be aſcribed to 
any wiſe agent? and much leſs to infinite 
wiſdom. For, as we before obſerved, what- 
ever ends or intentions the Creator propoſed, 
they could never be accompliſhed without 


his direction and concurrence.—But per- 


haps it may be urged, that the world was 


framed in ſuch wonderful order and per- 
fection, as to ſtand in no further need of 


the Creator's ſuperintendence; and that bis 
rational creatures were made capable of 


guiding themſelves, and governing thoſe 


beneath them; and that thereby the order 
of the world might be maintained without 


the divine interpoſition.— The anſwer to 
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which is, that every part of this pretence 35 
groundleſs. It is demonſtrable, that the very 
material world cannot be kept in order by 
ſecond cauſes, but continually ſtands in need 
of the Creator's influence, as might be 
 ſhewn at large. And much leſs could the 
order and harmony of the intellectual world 
be maintained without the divine admini- 
| tration. It is true, men are endued with 

reaſon, and angels with more ; but yet both 
men and angels, being endued alſo with 

liberty, and imperfect, might act againſt | 
the light of their own minds, and fall 
into diſorder; and accordingly both have 
actually done ſo. On which account, were 
it not for God's providence and govern- 
ment, it is evident that the moral world, 
as well as the natural, would become a mere 
chaos, and fall into inextricable confuſion, 
Is it not neceflary for public ſecurity, that 
evil men and evil angels be curbed and re- 
ſtrained? Is it not neceſſary that innocence 
be protected, and virtue encouraged ? that 
guilt be expoſed. and proſecuted, and vice 
and villainy checked and .puniſhed? And 
how ſhould any thing of this kind be effec- 
tually done, if God did not fit at the helm, 
direct all his affairs, and diſpoſe of all events, 


according to the rules of righteouſneſs and 
_ truth ?— 
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a truth ?—But 3 in order to diſcover the weak- 
neſs of this plea, we need only take no- 


tice how it would hold in any human eſta- 
bliſhments. Is any thing to be done with- 


out rulers and governors ?_ And ſuppoſing 


a ſet of laws, of the beſt laws, already made; 
will they execute themſelves? It is very 
true, that men have reaſon to direct them, 
and laws of various kinds; but it is likewiſe 
as true, that many men 5 wild humours, 
fierce deſires, and furious paſſions, which 
frequently prompt them to act in defiance 
both of law and reaſon. On which account, 
and for the enforcement and ſupport of 

both, an executive power is, and ever will 

be, abſolutely neceſſary in all ſtates and com- 
munities. And muſt not this obſervation 


hold much ſtronger in reſpect of the Whole 


creation ? If the ſeveral ſocieties among men 
require rulers and governors, and cannot 
ſubſiſt without them, what can we think of 
the univerſe itſelf ? Muſt not the whole ſtand 
in greater need of government than any 


| part? Moſt certain therefore it is, that the 


all- wiſe Creator would never produce ſuch 
a great and glorious ſyſtem, and then leave 
it in a tate of anarchy ; this being utterly 


inconſiſtent with all the rules of wiſdom 


that we are capable of diſcovering. 
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Nor is it leſs repugnant to his righteouſ. 
neſs and goodneſs. As perfectly good, he 
muſt propoſe the welfare of his creatures; and 
in order thereto, he would not fail to direct 
and govern them. For, as we have already 
ſeen, if he had left them to themſelves, 
they could neither expect happineſs, ſecurity, 
nor quiet. — Again, his guidance and govern- 
ment of the world clearly follow from the 
rectitude of his nature. It is impoſſible that 
he ſhould be ignorant of the behaviour of 
his creatures. He muſt ſee at all times 
whether they do well or ill, whether they 
act virtuouſly or wickedly; Ind as a righte- 
ous being, cannot fail to judge them accord- 
ingly. If God did not govern the world, 
no ſufficient diſtinction could be maintained 
between virtue and vice; nay, in many caſes 
it would happen the latter proſpered more 

than the former. Vice would often ſucceed 

and flouriſh, and virtue fall into extreme 
diſtreſs. Now this, I ſay, is what a righte- 
ous God cannot poſſibly ſuffer ; not finally, 
I mean. He may ſuffer it for a fealbii} and in 
fact we find that he actually does 60. inſo- 
much that his government of the world has 
been ſometimes called in queſtion on this 
very account; but certainly without juſt 
grounds, The irregular diſtribution of —_ I 
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and evil in this life is indeed a clear proof of 


a future ſtate, wherein every thing will be 
punctually adjuſted and ſer to rights; but it 


proves nothing at all againſt the doctrine we 
-are conſidering. As ſure as God is righteous | 


and holy, vice will ſuffer, and virtue will 


prevail and proſper in due time. But no 


reaſon can be ſhewn why the preſent time 
muſt needs be the proper time: ſo far from 
it, that good reaſons may be given for th 
contrary. However, ſince it muſt be done 


ſooner or later, either in this life or the next; 


ſince it neceſſarily follows, from the perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, that the righteous 


will be protected and encouraged, and the 
wicked puniſhed ; and ſince moreover this 


can only be done by the great ſearcher of 
hearts; ; the conſequence muſt be, ow the 


world 1 is governed by him. 


Should we go on to inquire how he go- | 
verns it, and preſume to ſearch into the me- 


thods and meaſures of divine providence, 
we may eaſily bewilder ourſelves. i in a ſpecu- 
lation vaſtly too high for us. We have all 


the reaſon in the world to aſſure ourſelves | 
that God” 8 government is moſt perfect i in all | 


reſpects; but to account for the direction and 
diſpoſal of particular events, and to diſcover 
or far they et come under, 130 coincide with, 


general | 
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: . oy vis anderuings far above our 
preſent faculties —We- do not ſo much as 
know, with any certainty, whether there be 

any juſt ground for diſtinguiſhing, as we or- 
dinarily do, between a general and a particu- 
lar providence. - All particular events, for 
aught we know, may be ſuperintended and 
diſpoſed by general laws. I might explain 

and confirm this obſervation by various in- 
ſtances and ſuppoſitions; but I ſhall only 
mention at preſent that which follows; a ſup- 
poſition not only very ancient, but very na- 
tural, and therefore more eaſy to be con- 
| ceived, and more apt to be entertained. — 
| What I mean is, that the particularities of 
human life may be ſpecially provided for by 
a delegation of power and authority to ſub- 
ordinate agents; by whoſe inviſible inter- 
vention, events may. be directed agreeably to 
the will and wiſdom of the Supreme Gover- 
nor; and that perhaps in perfect conſiſtence 
with the ſtated laws of the natural world. 

What abſurdity, what impropriety, in ſup- 

poſing ſuch a proviſion as this for the tuition 

and government of mankind ! Can we think 
it any derogation from the honour and ma- 
jeſty of the Supreme Ruler, to inveſt certain 
beings of exalted powers and perfections 
with the adminiſtration of his providential de- 

crees; 
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 rrees; they preſiding over the ſeveral 


of the univerſe, while he himſelf, who alone 


is capable of it, informs and directs the 
whole? This ſeems perfectly conformable to 


that ſubordination and ſcale of beings, which | 


prevail throughout all nature, as far as our 
© faculties are able to ſearch. Could we ſee 


further, we might probably find every ſyſtem, 


every habitable globe, under the government 
of vicegerents ; and perhaps the various diſ- 
tricts and provinces of each divided amongſt 
the hoſt of heaven, and reſpectively admini- 
ſtered according to the appointments of un- 
erring wiſdom. If this be agreeable to nature 
and reaſon, as muſt, I think, be allowed; I 
may ſafely add, that it is by no means diſa- 
greeable to revelation; ſo far from it, that 


we find in Scripture frequent intimations of 
this amazing ſcheme of providence. I ſee 
not, therefore, why it may not be ſuppoſed a 


general law of God's moral government; and 


that ſuch a one as no way interferes, but 


perfectly conſiſts with his laws of nature. 


But I return to what is more Ae the 


doctrine of my text. 


Thus then it appears from the 0 prin- 


ciples of reaſon, that the Lord is king, as we 
read in my text: and the next thing to be 


coafidered is the inference Which there fol- 


lows, 
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lows, the earth may be glad thereof. And, in 
truth, it is one of the juſteſt and moſt natural 
Mierenees 1 in the world. For what | is there 
in all the compaſs of nature, or even within 
the reach of human imagination, that can ad- 
miniſter to the minds of men ſo much true 
comfort, contentment, and complacency, as 
_ this ſingle fact is capable of doing ? The moſt 
deſirable and moſt joyful truth that can 
either be uttered or conceived, is, that he 
Lord is king, and that his dominion endureth 
throughout all ages. If we have any thought, 
any reflection, muſt we not needs be glad to 
find ourſelves in the hands, and under the 
protection, of that governor, whoſe great and 
conſtant aim is the ſafety and felicity of all 
his ſubjects? who enjoins us no other las 
than thoſe of truth and righteouſneſs ; which 
at the ſame time are the rule, the inviolable 
rule, of his own actions; a governor, who 
never wants power to do whatever he pleaſes, 
and who never pleaſes to doany thing but what 
is juſt and fit; who is gracious, merciful, and 

long: ſuffering; full of gentleneſs, - goodneſs, 
and loving-kindneſs ; and whoſe tender mercies 
are over all his wworks:—in ſhort, a governor, 
who is ſo far from dealing with his creatures 
by any capricious rules, or arbitrary meaſures, | 
that _ will is the very law of kindneſs. All 
his 
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his precepts are favours and bleſſings, 3 and his, 
very judgments benefactions. 
If we reflect on our condition and cireum- 

ſtances in this preſent world, we cannot but 
find cauſe to rejoice on all accounts, that we 
are under the tuition and adminiſtration of 
the Supreme Being. Conſidering our wants 
and infirmities; our frailties and follies, an-d 
how unable we are to help ourſelves; our 
whole life ought to be looked upon as a ſtate 
of minority. Even in our beft and wiſeſt 
period, to loſe the guardianſhip of Heaven 
would be certain ruin. This is our grand 
ſupport and ſecurity; and, comparatively 
| ſpeaking, the ſole foundation of our hope and 
truſt, We are beſet on all ſides, and threat- 
ened from all quarters; are compaſſed about 
with a great variety of dangers and diſtreſſes. 
Many difficulties we meet with that we can- 
not conquer; many obſtacles that we cannot 
ſurmount. Numberleſs evils hang over our 
heads, ready to fall upon us, and cruſh us, 
every inſtant, When misfortunes are at a 
diſtance, very often we cannot foreſee them; 
and when we do foreſee them, we often know 
not. how to prevent them. And when they 
arrive, and are actually upon us, we frequently 
are at a loſs how to redreſs them, or where 
to. find a remedy. Mea are liable to ſo many 
$193! dAiſaſters 
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diſaſters without, and ſo many diſorders 
within; are ſo much expoſed to the fury of 
the elements, and the greater fury of law- 
leſs and violent men; find ſo many ſnares 
and temptations planted in our way; have 


fo many hazards and hardſhips to encounter; 
ſuch a number of infirmities, corruptions, 


and evil habits to ſubdue in ourſelves; and 
ſuch force, fraud, and falſehood to Withſtand 
in others; that, were we deprived of the pro- 
tection of Divine Providenee, we ſhould be 
left utterly deſolate, and fink down into the 
depths of fin and ſorrow, and miſery, as na- 
turally as the ſparks fly upwards. —But, on 
the other hand, if we conſider ourſelves as the 
objects of God's care and concern; that he is 
dur ruler, our defender, our guide; and we 
As people, and the ſheep of his paſture; the ſcene 

changes, our eondition brightens, and every 
thing appears with a new face. If we take 
care not to forfeit his favours, nothing need 
to diſmay us; for nothing can greatly hurt us. 
| Though wwe n through the valley of the 
ſhadow of death; though the earth were re- 
moved, and the mountains carried into the midſt 
of the ſea; yet ſhould we need to fear no evil; 
for God is our refuge and ſtrengtbh, a preſent helþ, 
and a ſure ſupport, in every irouble. Are we 


e God is omniſcient. Are we impo- 
To . tent? 
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tent? He is almighty. Are we apt to err, and 
prone to ſin and folly? He is unerring wiſdom, 
and ſpotleſs perfection. If he be on our ſide, 
what can be againſt us? If he protect us, who 
can touch us? Are we ſurrounded with dangers 
and calamities, troubles and trials, inſomuch 
that our .caſe appears deſperate ? He can ex- 
tricate us with the greateſt eaſe, and deliver 
us in a moment. For all nature is in his 
hand, and the whole creation at his beck. — 
So far then we have Juſt cauſe to rej olce, _ 
be glad, that he Lord is king. 
But further: As there are many and great | 
evils to be avoided, ſo there is a great variety 
of good to be ſought after. Many wants and 
wiſhes we unavoidably have; many natural 
defires that require to be oratiied; many crav- 
ing appetites, and clamorous affeQions, that 
0 be provided for, or continually torment 
Though we may ſubliſt, yet we cannot 

bs faid to proſper, in a temporal ſenſe, with- 
out a competent ſhare of the comforts and 
conveniencies of life. And had we nothing 
to depend on but our own endeavours, ho-. 
little ſhould we be able to make of them! 
We are apt to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to ours 
ſelves, and our own conduct ; but doubtleſs, 
in a great meaſure, very unjuſtly. They are 
L TO" dal. to Divine Providence, and the 
ſuccours | 
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fuccours of Heaven; which conduct us, 
though unſeen, and carry us on to pro- 
ſperous events. Without theſe inviſible aids, | 
we thould fail and fall ſhort in almoſt ever 
undertaking. No art, no ſkill, no 8 
would avail us, if Providence forſook us. 
It would only be 4% labour that we haſted to 
riſe early, and eat the bread of careſulneſs, if 
we had nothing to truſt to but our own en- 
deavours. Nor could any of our fellow- 
creatures inſure our ſucceſs. For, compara- 
_ tively ſpeaking, vain is the help of man, and 
- precarious are all his purpoſes. —But though 
human means be inſufficient for the accom- 
pliſhing of our ends, and the ſatisfying of 
our deſires ; yet what may we not expect 
from the interpoſition of Heaven, and the 
' wiſdom and bounty of God's providence? - 
What good may we not hope for, if we be 
not wanting to ourſelves ? Whatever objects 
we ſet our hearts upon; whatever bleſſings 
we have in view; if they be fit for us, and 
we for them, we ſhall, in due time, aſſuredly 
obtain them. And is not. this conſideration 
_ abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy. any reaſonable 
mind ? If any enjoyment be, in its conſe- 
quences, miſchievous. to ourſelves, we are 
falſe to our own intereſt if we deſire it: and 
it it be detrimental to the public, we cannot 
innocently 
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3 pretend to it. But 1 theſe 
limitations, our purſuits will not fail to be 


crowned with ſucceſs.— And what a happi- 


neſs, what an honour is it to the children of 
„to have, I will not ſay ſuch a governor, 


but ſuch a patron, ſuch a benefactor, ſuch a 


friend! a friend whoſe power is commen- 
ſurate to his wiſdom, and his goodneſs to both; 
a friend, ſo kind and conſtant, as never to 
1 thoſe who do not deſert him; whoſe. 


favours are ineſtimable, and his bounty in- 


exhauſtible: : in a word, on whom we en- 


tirely depend for all the bleſſings of this life, 


and all our hopes in the next. Upon the 


whole, to be under the Sine rule and 
government is the moſt deſirable circutn- 


ſtance in the world. To be directed by in- 
finite wiſdom, protected by infinite power, 


and befriended by infinite goodneſs, is the 


happieſt ſituation and the moſt glorious pri- 
vilege that could belong either to men or an- 


gels. 


fully and thankfully ſubmit to the authority 


of our heavenly Ruler? that we pay a con- : 


ſtant regard, and a willing obedience, to his 


ſacred laws; the violation of which is not 


only rebellion againſt God, but enmity 
againſt ourſelves ? By diſobedience and j im- 
Aer IJ. VVV penitence, | 


What remains Dog but that we be Fr | 
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penitenee, we may turn the joy and glatneſs, 


Apoken of in my text, into grief and terror. 
For moſt. undoubtedly the Judge of all the 
earth ill do what is right, He will not fail 


to execute judgment on obſtinate and incor- 


rigible offenders. But if we obey his laws, 


and keep his commandments; if we ſincerely 


endeavour to fulfil his will, and diſcharge our 
duty ; we are ſure of his acceptance, encou- 
ragement, and favour. Moſt gently ſhall we 


be treated, moſt graciouſly indulged, and 
moſt abundantly rewarded. No good thing 
will he withhold from his faithful ſubjects 


and ſervants. Happy then are all they who 
are in ſuth a caſe; yea, bleſſed ar are the people who 


have the Lord Jv their” . 
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SERMON XVID 


The Dignities and Diſtinctions of Human, | 


Nature. 


Pg Arm vil. Verſe 5. 


Por thou haft male Bm a little lower W the 
angels, and 540. crowned bim with 6 and 


bonour. WT 


'S, HATEVER Was che rae 


prophetic nature, yet, in its. dire& and pri- 


mary conſtruction, it evidently contains a 
pious contemplation and acknowledgment 


of God's unſpeakable wiſdom and goodneſs, 


manifeſted in the works of the creation, and 


more particularly in the formation of man, 
whom he elſewhere repreſents as wonderfully 


made, and here ſets forth as peculiarly fa- 


voured and eminently 8 veſted 
"SS On 


occaſion of this pſalm, and whatever 
remote views may be aſcribed to it of a 


1.8 
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with 1 powers and privileges, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch honour and dignities, as con- 
ſtitute him little inferior to 8 ANY angels | 
themſelves. + 
The dignity of human nature may be 
conſidered either comparatively, that is, in 
relation to the various tribes of creatures 
between us, or abſolutely and in itſelf, For 
wherever there is found the image of the 
great Creator, there, we may affirm, is real 
and abſolute dignity; which therefore may 
juſtly be aſcribed to man, on account of his 
being expreſsly allowed in Scripture to be 
formed after God's image, and of thoſe high - 
powers and faculties wherein that image is 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt. The honour indeed 
which is done him in Scripture by the attri- 
bution of his Maker's likeneſs, has been by 
ſome differently explained and underſtood, 
as if it conſiſted not in perſonal powers, but 
in that authority and dominion given him 
over all other living creatures on the face of 
the earth. Whatever reſemblance may ariſe 
from this dominion, it cannot, I think, be 
allowed that this is the principal ground of 
the honour we are ſpeaking of; foraſmuch 
as it ſeems only a natural conſequence of 
thoſe intellectual and moral powers with 
"which God has bleſſed the children of men. 
Here 
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| Here therefore, in all probability, we muſt | 


trace the Divine Image, as well as ſearch for 
that pre-eminence and diſtinction wherein 
the Pſalmiſt triumphs in my text. By theſe 
- "ny is our nature ennobled, and even our 
inferior faculties raiſed, ee and rendered 
more valuable. 


The perceptions of ſenſe W more or 


leſs, to all animals, many of which are poſ- 


ſeſſed equally by men and brutes. Nay, in 


ſome inftances, their ſenſes are ſtronger and 
quicker than ours; and perhaps their in- 
ſtints more numerous and extenſive, which, 

all things conſidered, may be looked upon 
as neceſſary for the preſervation of their 
beings, and the continuance of their ſpe- 
cies. Nevertheleſs how wide, how remark- 
able a difference is there between their per- 
ceptions and ours! Thoſe very creatures 


which have the ſharpeſt and moſt piercing 
F< ight, how poorly, how imperfectiy da they 


perceive external objects in compariſon | of 
man! In him the external power is accom- 
panied with an internal one, which enables 


him to diſcover that order, that proportion, 


that beauty, of which no inferior creature 
appears to have the leaſt idea. Hence he 
becomes a fit ſpectator of God's works, and 
is ſo far capable of beholding and -admiring- 
N e the 
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the wonders of the creation: hence he en- 


joys the pleaſures of extended views, and 


ſpacious proſpects, and can entertain himſelf 


with all the varieties of art and nature. He 


can lift up his eyes to the heavens, and 


furvey the glories of the firmament ; diſ- 
covering there, and indeed every where, 


abundant matter for the exerciſe and em- 


ployment even of his higheſt faculties: and 


this ſuperiority of human ſenſe is not pe- 


culiar to that of light, While other creatures 
only hear ſounds in ſuch a manner as con- 
duces to the purpoſes. of animal life, man 


is capable of diſcovering their proportions, 


and thereby qualified for the perception and 
pleaſure of harmony; which, properly ſpeak- 


ing, cannot be aſcribed to any ear but his 
. own. And in him this ſenſe is, in a won- 
derful manner, ſubſervient to the uſe and 


operation of his nobleſt powers, as will 
be further obſerved l conſ ſidered after- 
Wards. 801 

If from the powers and perceptions 7 
ſenſe we go on to thoſe. of imagination and 
memory, the mind of man appears to ſtill 


greater advantage, and the difference be- 


tween him and other animals much wider. . 


Though the images which brutes derive 


_ ſenſe, may ally make impreſſion, . 
* e 


* 


— 
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abide with them, ſo far I mean as te recur 


| | and preſent themſelves tO their 1 imaginations 


as often, and in ſuch a manner, as their occa- 


— require; yet how inconſiderable is this 
in compariſon of the ſame faculty in man! 
For as thoſe images are but few, and of the 
loweſt kind, ſo the minds of thoſe creatures 


may be looked upon as entirely. paſſive in 


the perception of them. Such images in 
them ſeem nothing more tim ſo. many. calls 
of nature, which they obſerve and follow, 
not by choice, but neceſſity. Whereas man 
has an active as well as a paſſive memory; 


he can, for the moſt part, recollect at plea- 


ſurewhatever he has ſeen, and review any 
of thoſe objects that have entered in at his 
ſenſes; and not only ſo, but he can alter and 
diverſify them as he pleaſes: he can en- 
large or diminiſh, divide or compound them 
without meaſure, and without end. He can 


frame innumerable images that he never 


ſaw, and as it were create to himſelf an 
nfinity of conceptions that exiſt no where 
but in his own mind. And how capacious 
and comprehenſive is human imagination! 
and what an endleſs variety of objects is 
treaſured up in it! How rich in thoſe natural 
ideas, with which it is daily repleniſhed ! 
1 how full and fruitful of its own inven- 
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tions! And as we juſtly admire this faculty ; 


| for the extent and compaſs of it, and the 


variety of its furniture, ſo we cannot well 


avoid taking notice how - amazingly quick 
it is in its perceptions and operations. How 


ſoon and how eaſily does the mind bring 
together the remoteſt objects, and connect 
the moſt diſtant events! how ſwiftly does 
it run through the ſeveral ages and periods 
of the world, and carry on its views from 
the creation to the conſummation !—The 


imagination is not to be bounded or retarded 
by any limits of time, or lengths of ſpace: 


on the wings of this faculty we can fly. in 
an inſtant to the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth; we can aſcend on high, climb the 
heavens, and ſoar among the ſtars. We can 
travel on, in idea, from world to world, from 


ſyſtem to ſyſtem, till our thoughts be quite 


loſt and ſwallowed up in the immenſity of 


God's works. In ſhort, our conceptions 


are not limited or circumſcribed within the 
bounds of the univerſal creation, but can 


paſs the utmoſt confines of matter, and 
wander on, without end, in the unmea- 


ſurable regions of empty ſpace. Ho- 


ever prone men are to abuſe this faculty, 
and proſtitute it to the purpoſes of fin and 
| ys 140 we it with mean images, or 
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pe late” it ch vicious ones; whoever ſeri» 
| ouſly conſiders the weaderma" nature of it, 
will ſoon be convinced of its value and 
_ dignity. Every thoughtful man muſt be 
aſtoniſhed, when he reflects on that mul- 
tiplicity of objects which are hoarded in his 
mind, and impreſſed on his imagination; 
to find in himſelf a power of calling before 
him diſtinct repreſentations of whatever his 
eyes have beheld, and of framing infinite 
forms and ſpecies that he never ſaw, and: 
never heard of! | innumerable ſcenes, both | 
natural and artificial, riſing i in ſucceſſion, and 
continually entertaining the mind through _ 
every ſtage and period of life. This is ſo _ = 
familiar to us, that we are apt to take litle if 
notice of it, and therefore ſeldom know how = 
to eſtimate ſuch a privilege : 5 but, however 1 
we may neglect or overlook it, it is in itſelf | 
| moſt wonderful, and clearly diſcovers to aal! 
that will attend, the unſpeakable 1 8 and | _— 
wiſdom of our great Creator. 
And yet this faculty, ſurpriſing. as it is, is 
but inferior and ſubordinate in the mind of 
man; which poſſeſſes ſtill higher, fe I 
valuable, and more excellent powers. Pro- + - ff 
ceed we then to conſider the nobleſt and 
moſt divine gift of reaſon, or intelligence,” © 
which exalts us into our' Maker's likeneſs, Þ 
| and tp a 
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ad enables us, in ſome meaſure, to imitate 
a. Being of infini nite perfection. This then 
we are to look upon as the chief diſtinction, 
the glorious prerogative of a human ſoul. 
To this ſupreme faculty our ſenſes and our 
imaginations are alike ſubſervient, as being 
directed by it, and deriving from it their 
principal value. Without a power of refle- | 
ing and reaſoning, no perceptions, either of 
ſenſe or imagination, could avail us much, or 
procure us any conſiderable ſatisfaction. We 
might take in a great variety of objects; but, 
like brutes, ſhould really anderſtand nothing 
of them.—'Tis by this faculty that we diſ- 
cover cauſes and effects, find out the ends and 
uſes of things, and apprehend their, properties, 
relations, conſequences; comparing objects 
together, and diſcerning where they agree, 
and where they differ; obſerving their various 


connexions and dependencies, and perceiving 


how one thing infers and follows from ano- 
ther. It is this faculty which enables us to 
abſtract our thoughts, and turn particular 
ideas into univerſal ones; to cultivate arts and 
ſciences, 1 invent languages, and maintain cor- 


reſpondence over the face of the whole earth; 


to form ſocieties, enact laws, and eſtabliſh 

government. By this faculty we launch out 

into the boundleſs ocean of truth, and return 
laden 


rr ee — 
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- laden 1 with treaſures of knowledge: by thi: is | 


in 


ve commit our thoughts to writing, commu- 
nicate them at a diſtance, and tranſmit them 

to poſterity. By this faculty we prehend 
moral relations, diſcern right $f wrong, 

good and evil; are capable of e 


our thoughts, words, and actions, and of 
ennobling our mind by the acquiſition of wil- 


dom and virtue.—Again, | hence it is that we 
can turn our thoughts | back upon themſelves, 
and Ah perceive By powers and opera- 


. on Yak If. . ß c YE TIT 


between matter and ſpirit, between our ſouls 45 


and our bodies, and find the one deſtined to 
duſt, the other to immortality. Hence it is 
that we conclude the exiſtence of innumerable 


orders and degrees of ſuperior ſpirits, exalted | 
| far above us in power and capacity, and ap- | 
proaching l In reſemblance nearer and nearer 
to the great. Original, Laftly, hence it 1s 
that we are capable of diſcoverin and de- 
9 eity ; of 
learning his will, and looking into his ador- 
able attributes and ſpotleſs perfections: that 
'e become acquainted with the majeſty of his 
kingdom, and the greatneſs of his excellence ; be- 
ore whom all the inhabitants of the earth, all 
powers and. principalities, | are reputed. as no- 


thing: that we Jug abundant cauſe to admire. N 
bim 


monſtrating the exiſtence of the 
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him i in all his works, and all his ways, 180 
every where behold the marks and footſteps 
| of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, © - 
Having thus conſidered thoſe faculties of 
the ſoul which may be called its perceptive 
powers, we are next to take notice of its I- 
berty, or freedom of will, And this may be 
looked upon as an image of the Creator's 
power, as our reaſon is of his intelligence. 
By this faculty we move our bodies, and ex- 
ert the operations of our minds; and findin a 
1 great meaſure our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions at our own diſpoſal. As we readily 
move our limbs, though we cannot compre- 
hend muſcular motion; ſo we freely com- 
mand our ideas, though we are not able to 
underſtand how it is that ſuch a power is 
exerted. Every moment's experience res i 
us that we have it; though we can give very 
little account of 9 nature of it, or the 
manner of its operation. We fay to one 
thou ght, Go, and it goeth ; and to another, Come, 
and it cometh. And though ſome intrude them- 
_ ſelves, and others by deep impreſſion, or long 
| cuſtom, take faſt hold of the mind, and are hard 
to be driven away; yet none can ſtay againſt 
our wills: if we be reſolute and ſtedfaſt, we 
can diſmiſs thoſe thoughts, and baniſh thoſe 


ideas, which are moſt familiar or importunate, 
and 
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and Labs what, we pleaſe in the room of 
them, And the ſame freedom we have in 


reſpect of our words and actions, which 
caqually depend on the uncontrollable deter- 

minations of our minds and wills. In ſhort, 
we are entruſted with the guidance. and go- 
© ,yernment of ourſelves, and the reins are put 

Into, our own hands. And being thus con- 
ſtituted maſters of ourſelves, and our own: 


conduct, and endued with ſuitable talents and 


powers, we are Juſtly anſwerable for the 


charge of this important truſt. Whoever 


does amiſs, the fault is his own, and fin lieth 
at his door. | A man may indeed, in ſome 


ſenſe, | loſe. this his. liberty: he may ſo 
far loſe it as to become 7he ſervant. of: fin, 


and a ſlave to his luſts and paſſions; but then 
this bondage is, and muſt be, his choice, and 
he is a ſlave of his own making. Doubtleſs 
men may abuſe or impair any of their facul - 


ties: they may, by miſmanagement, dull their 
ſenſes, defile their imaginations, corrupt their 
4 underſtandings, or ſhackle their wills; but 


this is fo far from being an argument 
againſt the power I am ſpeaking: of, that 
it amounts to args e and direct in- 
ae of it. > a 


I might now e to 3 notice 5 : 
a ee and propenſities, planted in 
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the ſoul, and balanced againſt each other ina 
Wonderful manner; a difplay of which would 
open a new ſcene, and yield further proofs of | 
the point before us: but this being too co- 
pious and complicated a ſubject for our pre- 
ſent inquiry, I ſhall not now inſiſt on it. The 
foregoing account, though but a ſhort and im- 
perfect ſketeh of the powers of human na- 
ture, may ſuffice to convince us of the pecu- 
lar excellence and dignity thereof; even 
without the ſupport and confirmation of other 
arguments, which I purpoſely forbear, as not 
directly included in the words of my text. 
At preſent, I only conſider man in that light 
wherein the Pſalmiſt has there placed him, as 
naturally endued with high gifts, and ho- 
nourable diſtinctions, and fixed ina ſituation 
little lower than the very angels. We know 
not indeed, and ſhould not therefore preſume 
to define, what particular powers belong to 
ſuperior ſpirits. We can neither determine 
to what heights and dignities they are exalted, 
nor into what claſſes and gradations they are 
diſtributed by the great Creator. But, in gene- 
ral, we may ſecurely ſay, that they neither 
have nor can have any higher dignity, or no- 
bler diſtinction, than to be formed after God's 
own image; and this very honour, though in 

« lower degree, the children of men W 
FR 4 | | ; e 


— 


queſtion, ! in various ranks and ſubordinations, 


among the angels themſelves.—May it not 
then be allowable to magnify human nature, | 


and extol it, as it were, the confidence 9 
beafting ? Such a reſemblance, ſuch an alli- 


ance as my text ſpeaks of, demands our pe- 


culiar attention, our higheſt regards, and 
moſt joyful acknowledgments. Though one 
part of us be only duft and aſhes, the other 
part partakes of a heavenly original, and claims 


kindred with the angels. Have they 1 imma- 


1 and incorruptible ſubſtances ; ſo have 


we. Have they reaſon, intelligence, liberty; > : 


fo have we. Are they qualified to worſhip 
the Creator, to admire him in his works, 


and enjoy him for ever; ſo are we. Doubt- 
lefs then the i doctrine Is well 


grounded and firmly ſupported; and our only 
remaining concern is to make a proper uſe of 
it.-In order thereto, I ſhall briefly point out 
ſuch inferences and concluſions as naturally 
flow from it; and, if we be not wanting to 


| ourſelves, will make us improve it to our un- 
ipcabable comfort and advantage. And in the 


Firf 


Eee ln, dt 
1 With That divine likeneſs Which con- i 


fiſts in intellectual and moral powers, is 


common to men and angels; though doubt- 
leſs in very different meaſures and propor- 
tions; ſuch a difference prevailing, without 
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F 'irft place, from the dignity of human 
5 nature, and thoſe diſtinguiſhing powers which 
are granted us, we may juſtly preſume, ſetting 
aſide all other proofs, that this preſent life i is 


dot the whole of our exiſtence; but that we 
are deſigned to live again, and deſtined for 
another ſtate. A being fo curiouſly framed, 
ſo richly adorned, ſo nobly endowed, ſo fear- 
| Fully and wonderfully made, as the foul of man 
appears to be, cannot ſurely be confined by 
the maker of it to that ſhort ſpan which is 

here allotted us. Such a being can never be 

intended to paſs away like a ſhadow; and, 
after the term of a few years, expire and 
periſh for ever. If this were-our caſe, why 
ſuch a waſte of workmanſhip? Why ſuch a 
profuſion of art and ſkill? Whence is it that 
aur talents and endowments are thus diſpro- 
portioned to our conditions? To what end 
was the divine image planted in us? Can 


ſuch excellent powers, and ſublime faculties, = 


be given us merely for the purpoſes of this 
vain and tranſitory ſtate ? Can it be ſuppoſed 
that man, after he has been toſſed a little 
while on the billows of a tempeſtuous world, 

| ſhould immediately fink into utter oblivion? 
Is it to be imagined that a race of creatures 
thus furniſhed, and fitted out, ſhould, only 
riſe and vaniſh like bubbles in a ſtorm? If 
| death 
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dea h 1 utter end of us; if our ſouls 
are to aue ' as leaves, and be cut down as 


flowers of the field; why were we made litile 
lower than the angels, and crowned with glory 
and Honour? Had mankind nothing to ex- 
pect beyond the grave, their beſt faculties 


Vould be a torment to them; and the more 
conſiderate and virtuous they were, the 


greater concern and grief they would feel 


from the ſhortneſs of their proſpect. When 


a man had greatly improved his mind by a 
pious contemplation of his Maker, and a 


diligent ſtudy of his nature and his works; 
how deeply would it afflict him, to conſider, 
that in a very ſhort time he might be ſtripped 
of thoſe glorious. ideas, and loſe both them 
and himſelf for ever! But every wiſe and 
good man may have the ſatisfaction of aſſur- 


ing himſelf that this will not be his fate: for 
ſurely there is a reward, and his expectation Hall 


of be cut off. But, 


Secondly, Endued with ſuch powers, and 


bleſſed 1 ſuch proſpects, we ought ever to 


maintain a deep ſenſe of our Maker's bounty 
and goodneſs, and to be continually acxnow- 


ledging our obligations with the utmoſt gra- 


? titude, ſincerity, and veneration. "Nothing is 


more manifeſt, than that we are bound to be 
thankful in Proportion to the gifts that we 
Vor. * „„ have 
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Have received. And fince the value of theſe 
is the rule and meaſure of our obligations, it 
plainly appears, from the foregoing account, 
how immenſely we are indebted. To be con- 
ſtituted moral agents, and crowned with li- 
berty and underſtanding; to bear the ſignature 
of God's image, and be qualified for the joys 
and glories of a bleſſed immortality, are goods 
really ineſtimable, and privileges above all 
price. As ſuch, they deſerve and demand 
ſuitable ſentiments, 'and the moſt ſolemn 
thankſgiving. We ought to be continually 
extolling our ſupremeBenefaQor, and abun- 


daiitly uttering the memory of his great good- 
neſs ; to grog him thanks for his unſpeakable 
gifts; to Pla. iſe him for his marvellous works ; 
who hath crowned us with mercy and Puno 
kindneſs, and made us meet to he Dy 4 the 
Inheritance ,. the Jaints, _ | 
Thirdly, Not only in our thoughts, not ol 
with our lips, but in our lives and actions, 
and through the whole courſe of our con- 
duct, is our gratitude to appear. Since God 
has made us intelligent and free, capable of 
knowing and ſerving our Creator, we are 
bound, in all reſpects, to behave accordingly. 
More particularly it is incumbent on us to 
take ſpecial heed that we abuſe not God's 


gift; that we do not an the noble fa- 
culties 
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als which he has given us, nor pro- 


| ftitute them to the purpoſes of ſin and folly. 


Wen God has fixed us in ſo high and happy 


à ſituation, and fitted us for a ſtate yet higher 


and happier, as well as more durable; when 


he has placed us near to the angels, and pre- 


pared for us, in common with them, a glo- 


rious immortality ; what can be more un- 
grateful, what more unworthy, what more 
ſtupid, than wilfully to debaſe ourſelves, and 
fink down to a level with the beaſts that 


periſh? e .- er indignity can we offer. 
of 


to the Author of dir. beings, than to be thus 
regardleſs of the honour he | 


the happineſs he has offered tid? Mint, 


riot in 


his bleſſings, and rebel againſt his goodneſs? 2. 


to deface, as far as in us lies, his facred. 


image, and drown our rational powers in in- 


temperance and ſenſuality? We cannot be. 


ignorant that they were given us, not to ad- 


miniſter to our luſts arid appetites, but to 
direct and govern them ; and if we ſuffer 


theſe to break looſe, and give law to our rea- 
ſon, we are ſo far from maintaihing the dig-. 
nity of our nature, that we fall into a ſtate 


lower and more abject than brutality itſelf. 


| Thoſe creatures which have not ee Bnd.. 
ing, muſt unavoidably be actuated by inferior 
principles: but for moral agents to forſake 
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the light of reaſon, and follow the impulſe e 


blind paſſions, is the higheſt affront to their 


Maker, and the greateſt injury that can be 
done to themſelves. Such a proceeding as 


this quite confounds the order of nature, 


and turns the human frame upſide down; 


We 


transforms a man into a monſter, and burics 


all his honours in the duſt. 

 _ Fourthly, and laſtly, It is not ſulficient "He 
we guard againſt the abuſe of our natural 

Powers; we are obliged, both in point of 


duty and intereſt, to cultivate and improve 


them. Whatever talents God commits to 
our truſt, whether internal or external, he 
expects and demands an account. The 
higher human nature is exalted, and the 
nearer it approaches to that of angels, the 
greater obligations men lie under to exert ac- 
cordingly. For it is the rule both of reaſon and 


revelation, that 70 whomſoever much is given, 
of them Nall be much required. Since God 


has favoured us with ſuch valuable powers, 
and precious capacities, improveable in 


themſelves, and deſigned for improvement, 


they cannot be neglected by us without great 
diſhonour to the donor, as well as great de- 


triment to ourſelves. - And indeed our wel- 
fare, both here and hereafter, very much de- 
e on the care we take, aud the endeavour 
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we * in this important affair; and that 


fromthe nature of things, as well as by divine 


appointment. For happineſs is the natural 
reſult of a due uſe and exerciſe of our faculties. - 
Hence flow the ineſtimable advantages of wiſ- 
dom and virtue ; which outweigh, infinitely 
_ ontweigh, all outward goods, however vartous 
and abundant. Even this /fe confifteth not in 
ſuch poſſeſſions, nor in the abundance thereof; 
the principal comforts and enjoyments of 
which are of quite another nature. And as 


to futurity, no other preparation, no other 
proviſion, can avail any thing, or turn to any 


account. The joys of heaven, whatever they 
may be, can reſt on no other foundation; for- 


aſmuch as without virtue no man can poſ- 
ſibly be qualified for them. The improve- 


ment of our talents is therefore, we ſee, a 
matter of great and eternal conſequence. 
Our well-being for ever depends thereupon; 
and every degree of bliſs is commenſurate to 
that of our improvement. — What remains 
then, but that we imprint theſe truths in our 


minds, and be influenced by them? that, en- 


 fertaining a juſt ſenſe of our privileges, we 
ſtrive to convert them to our own true good, 
and our Maker's glory? In vain ſhall we 
boaſt of the dignity of our nature, if there be 


none in our conduct. Without a ſuitable be- 
1 * : haviour, 
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haviour, the height of our pretenſions will 
only aggravate our guilt, and increaſe our 
condemnation. By debaſing ourſelves here, 
we ſhall forfeit every thing hereafter, and = 
grade ourſelves for ever. On the other hand, 
if in this life we be mindful of the dignity of 
our nature, and act agreeably thereto; if, 
prompted by a laudable ambition, we labour 
to improve it, and preſs on towards per- 
fection, we ſhall be exalted in the next, 
above all our hopes and conceptions: bliſs, 
glory, and honour, ſhall be our reward and 
our portion; and, in the language of the 
Prophet, we ſhall A . fars "ior ever e | 
ever . | 
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Natural and Moral Proofs of a Future State. 


Eccuss. XI. Part as the viith Verſe... 


nd the hir, foal return unto Ged whe vo gave it i 


* Chapter begin with an hand 


tion to youth, to ſeaſon their minds 
with an early ſenſe of God and their duty; 
that it may direct them in all their ways, and 


be a ſupport and comfort to them in the de- | 


clenſion of life. The wiſe Preacher ſhews 
the folly of deferring the thoughts of religion, 
and thei improvement of men's minds, to their 
latter days. He is ſo far from looking upon 
old age ag a proper ſeaſon for the accompliſh- 
ment of this great work, that he repreſents it 
10 ſcarce able to bear its own weight; and 
| Me > e 


* 
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then deſcribes, in a noble allegory, its various 
_ infirmities and gradual decays, till it ter- 
minate in death and diſſolution. Next he 
purſues the ſoul and body after their ſepara- 
tion, points out the fate and lot of both, and 
traces them to their reſpective originals. The 
duſt, ſays he, ſhall return to the earth as it Was, 
and the ſpirit ſhall return to God who gave it. 
That 1 is, the bcdy ſhall diſſolve into that earth 
of which it was firit compoſed, and be in- 
corporated with it; and the ſoul, being of a 
higher and nobler nature, will e the ſe- 
paration, and return into the hands of its 
Creator, to give an account of itſelf, and be 
by him treated and dealt with according to 
the condition and circumſtances in which he 
ſhall find it. My text is therefore a plain and 
poſitive declaration of a future ſtate; and, by 
probable conſequence, of the perpetuity of 
that ſtate; which are therefore to be the ſub- 
jects of che following diſcourſe. And what 
can be more worthy of our inquiry and 
concern? Of all queſtions that can poſſibly 
come under our conſideration, the moſt im- 
portant is, whether there be not another life af- 
ter this? whether we are to die like brute beaſts 
that have no ynderſtanding, or to live again 
in a fature ſtate, and exiſt for ever? Theſe 


are points of ſuch vaſt moment, ſuch infinite 
. Con- 


15 Future State.. 25 

i 3 that they neceſſarily dari 5 
every man's moſt ſerious attention. In other 
purſuits we may be engaged by a principle of 
curioſity, or the love of truth, or. perhaps 
ſome particular intereſt: but on the reſolution 
of theſe points depends our all; for ſo indeed 
it is upon the compariſon. If death make an 
utter end of us, and we have no proſpect be- 
yond it, this life may be looked upon as a 
mere ſhadow, or a dream not worth regard- 
ing. But perhaps it will be aſked, what oc- 
caſion there is to examine a queſtion that we 


find already determined to our hands? For 

does not revelation aſſure us of a future ſtate? 
And are not fe and immortality fully brought 
to light in the goſpel? This is very true; but 
ſtill the proofs and evidences of natural reaſon 
| deſerve to be conſidered; partly to arm our 
minds againſt the objections of unbelievers, 
and enable us to promote their conviction; 

and partly for the ſupport and confirmation | 
of our own faith. And indeed it cannot but 
give ſatisfaction to every rational Chriſtan, 
to find that the doctrines of that revelation 


which he has embraced, are perfectly agree-„ 


able to the nature of things, and reaſon of his 
own mind. Wet us then briefly conſider the 

great i We a future ſtate in this light, 
, 8 55 ö and 


3 
* 
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and ſee what indications, what KEE we 


can diſcover by it. In order thereto, it will be 
requiſite to confider—The nature of a hu- 
man ſoul— The preſent condition and cir- 
cumſtances of mankind — and the moral 
perfeQions of our Maker, —l begin with in- 
quiring into the nature and frame of a human 
foul; concerning which letitbe obſerved in the 
Y Firſt place, That it plainly appears to be a 
ſimple, uncompounded, indiviſible ſubſtance. 
All matter is evidently compoſition; every 
part or parcel. of it being an endleſs combina- 
tion or heap of ſubſtances; and, by conſe- 
quence, neceſſarily liable ta diſſolution and 
corruption. For the particles whereof it con- 
ſiſts, are always unavoidably ſubject to 
diſunion and ſeparation; and accordingly 
hence it comes to pals, that every ſyſ- 
tem of matter is broken up in time, and 
ſooner or later moulders away. But that the 
ſoul is not thus compounded, 18 manifeſt 
from all its perceptions, and all its opera- 
tions; as might be ſhewn at large, were not 
ſuch arguments too abſtracted for the preſent 
occaſion. The ſoul then being an uncom- 
| pounded, ſingle ſubſtance, can admit of no 
diviſion or diſſolution ; and from hence it 
ney follows, that it is and muſt be in- 
„ corruptible. 


* 
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corruptible. But how Was we e May 
not God annihilate it whenever he pleaſes? 
' Doubtleſs he may; and the lame . may be 
ſaid of the whole creation. Whether it 
be probable that he will do ſo, is to be in- 
| quired and conſidered afterwards. In the 
mean time, we may ſafely conclude from 
the foregoing conſideration, that the ſoul is 
not capable of being deſtroyed by ſecond 
cauſes ; which is all that the preſent u. 
ment pretends to prove. But, 
Secondly, Another argument drawn from the 
nature of the ſoul, is the excellence of thoſe 
powers and faculties which God has given it. 
But having particularly conſidered: this point 
in the foregoing diſcourſe, it will be needleſs 
to reſume it here, nor ſhall I repeat 36 It - 
may be ſufficient to point out in a few 
words where the force of the argument lies. 
Since God has endued us with intellectual 
and moral capacities, thoſe great and ſublime 
powers which dignify our nature, and ren- 
der us partakers of the divine image, it can 
never be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt colour of 
probability, that he ſhould confine us to the 
ſhort ſpan of this preſent life, and intend us 
in a few years to perith for ever. Since the 
ſoul of man is ſo highly exalted, and ſo 
| nobly | framed and furniſhed, it muſt, in all 


likelihood, 
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likelihood, be deſigned for a very different 


duration, as well as a more perfect ſtate — 


eſpecially if we conſider, 


Thirdly, That we neither do nor can arrive, | 


in this life, at'that perfection and maturity of 
h ich our natures are manifeſtly capable. 


All the creatures beneath us ſeem to attain 
their full perfection in their preſent ſtate ; 


I mean, to riſe to the height of chair 


reſpective capacities. But this appears far 


from being the caſe of human ſouls. Even 


thoſe men that have the largeſt abilities, and 


faireſt opportunities, and make the beſt uſe of 
them, neither do nor can accompliſh their 
minds to the extent of their faculties. They 


can neither obtain that meaſure of knowledge, 4 


nor thoſe degrees of virtue, nor that portion of 


happineſs, whereof they are capable.—Part of 


human life is ſpent before the firſt dawnings 


of reaſon ; and a great part of it paſſed before 


we reach any ripeneſs of underſtanding ; to 


which may be added the diſadvantages and 


decays that commonly attend men in the laſt 


| Rage of life. And how ſhort, how ſcanty is 
the intermediate term for the culture of our 
minds, and the i improvement of our faculties ! 
Yet, ſhort as it 18, a great part of it is unavoid- 


ably taken up in providing for the occaſrons 


15 our bodies, and anſwering t the demands'of 
ſenſe, 


N 


1 
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: 1 1 we then ſo framed, as barely to 
be allowed juſt to taſte the ſweets of know- 


ledge, and the ſatisfactions of truth? Are 


theſe deſirable objects ſet before out eyes to 


engage our affections, and excite our long- 


ings; and, as ſoon almoſt as we underſtand 
the. worth of them, to be ſnatched away from 
us forever? Was the ſoul formed with ſuch 
large capacities, for ſuch ſmall improvements, : 
and ſo inconſiderable a duration? Was it 
fitted for a perpetual progreſs, and an endleſs. 
growth ; and yet deſigned to be cut off, as it 


were, in its infancy, and periſh almoſt at its 
firſt ſetting out? For, in truth, the under- 


ſtandings of 'men in this life, appear only 


to be in their infant ſtate; as being doubtleſs 


capable of exceeding their preſent attain- 
ments, as much as the knowledge of grown 

men exceeds that of children. Again, the , 
meaſure of man's virtues and moral graces is 

no leſs imperfe& and defective: ſuppoſing 

him as careful and diligent about them as 

he ought to be; yet even on this ſuppoſition 


he could be no very great proficient. Con- 


ſidering the patterns that men have to copy 


after, and the perfections they have to imitate, 


a whole eternity may ſeem requiſite for 
5 accompliſhing their minds, and completing ; 
_ their! eee Or, to ſpeak more pro- 


perly, 
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perly, they can never be completed; becavfe 
they will ever be capable of further degrees, 


and higher advancement. Beſides, we con-" 


tract in our firſt years ſach an attachment to 
our ſenſes and appetites, and ſuch a fondneſs 
for their reſpective objects, that the remainder 
of our lives is ſeldom ſufficient to diſengage. 
| ourſelves, and recover a right bias; much leſs 
for arriving at a ſtate of perfection. In ſhort, 
we have ſo many indiſpoſitions to remove, = 
many diſorders to rectify, ſo many evil ha- 
bits to ſhake off, and ſo many good ones to 
introduce and eſtabliſh ; that the beſt men 
can only be conſidered as beginners and pro- 
bationers in virtue: ſo far are they from 
being able to perfect their natures. Can it 
then be ſuppoſed that God ſhould have or- 
dained us to make an entrance into the paths 
of wiſdom and virtue; or, at the utmoſt, a 
very ſhort and precarious progres; and then 
totally diſappear, and drop into oblivion? 
When we have juſt found our feet, and 
learned to guide our ſteps, muſt we then be 


ſtruck down to riſe no more? Can theſe be 


the fruits of our moral endeavours, and reli- 
gious improvements? No man can poſſibly 
believe it, till he have quite forgotten who it 
is that governs the world; as will further 
appear afterwards.— And ſine man's virtue 


18 
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is thus imperfect in this life, his happineſs 
muſt needs be ſo too. For as to outward 


goods, they are little more than ſhadows of 


true bliſs. The enjoyments of this world are 


empty and unſatisfactory, as well as uncer- 


| tain; and the whole train of our purſuits: is, 


in reality, a ſucceſſion of diſappointments. 
Such objects are not big enough to anſwer 


our faculties. The eye is not /atisfied with ſce- 
ing, nor the ear filled with hearing; and much 
leſs is the mind in poſſeſſion of its wiſhes, 
Since then we cannot find true and ſolid ſatis- 


faction in this ſtate; ſince we walkina vain fheww, 


and diſquiet ourſelves in vain; we may hence 


derive juſt hopes of better ſucceſs in another. 


If God created us in order to partake of the 


overflowings of his felicity; that end neither 


1s, nor ever can be effectually anſwered here; 


where little more is allowed us than a bare 


glimpſe of happineſs, and that at a diſtance. 


And who can imagine, after we have acted, 
or endeavoured to act, a ſhort part in the 


theatre of the world, chat the great buſineſs 


of life ſhould then be finithed, and the ſens | 


ſhut up for ever? 


Fourthly, Another indication- appearing in 
the nature and frame of our minds, is that ear- 


neſt deſire of immortality, which ſo uniformly 


and univerſally prevails. A future ſtate, and 


that a POLO one, is the object of every. 
man's 
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man 's with; his only excepted, who is ſo ob. 
Rinately and deſperately guilty, as to dread 
16 vengeance of Heaven; and upon that ac- 
rn and that only, wiſhes himſelf out of 
being. And even in this caſe, the deſire of 
exiſtence is far from being extinguiſhed. It 
ſtill operates, however over-ruled by the ter- 
rors of his proſpect.— But to proceed: I am 
not ſuppoſing that the deſire here ſpoken of 
Was, like many others, actually planted in 
our minds by the Author of nature; a ſup- 
poſition as needleſs as it ſeems to be ground- 
leſs. For the love of natural good being 
neceſſary and unavoidable; in order to ob- 


tain that good, the deſire of exiſtence muſt 


conſequently be ſo too. I mean, that it 
muſt take place, whenever there is hap- 
pineſs in expectation. For in this caſe, the 
deſire of exiſtence neceſſarily reſults from the 
frame and conſtitution of nature. How 
then, or which way, does it amount to an ar- 
gument of a future ſtate? Had the Creator 
implanted this deſire in our minds, it might 
readily have been concluded that he would 
not fail to gratify it; but how can ſuch a con- 
ſequence be drawn om. a deſire confeſſedly 
neceſſary? I anſwer, that it is as full and for- 
cible a proof in this caſe, as in the other. 
For to frame our minds, and fix the nature 
and conſtitution of things, in ſuch a manner 

. 


. effec, che mne thing! as if he had aftually 


caſe, that he ſhould-ſubje us to inevitable 
deluſion and diſappointment. Had he in- 
- tended us nothing beyond this life,! 


falſe hopes, and fallacious deſires.—Befides, 


directly formed the deſire itſelf. Ad 
ore it is not to be ſuppoſed, in either 


16 would 
never have drawn us irreſiſtibly into ſuch 


were the neceſſity of this deſire to be con- 


ſidlered as abſolute; and every way indepen- 
dent of the divine will, fill the argument 


would hold good. For whatever is abſolutely 
neceſſary, muſt be juſt and rightin itſelf; and, 


by b u weg, a 1 e of God's  appro- : 


bation. But. 

HFifiiiy, That ths ſoul of man will ſurvive 
this preſent life, may be further argued from 
the ſtrength of thoſe” benevolent affections 
which God has planted in it; affections that 


1 together, and ods all the 


ſacred ties of affinity, conſanguinity, and 
friendſhip”; ;—theſe affections, improved and 
| heightened in virtuous characters by a con- 
_ tinual exchan of good offices, by real worth, 


m that union 
of friendſhip, ich adorns and dignifies our 


Tpe ies, and contributes To highly | to the ho- 
Vor. L A nour 


complacency, and reciprocal. eſteem; 
n of minds, that facred tie 
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nour and the happineſs of human life. The 


root of it lies deep in our nature, and the 
ſtrongeſt principles within us concur to lead 


us into it. What mean then ſuch propen- 


ſions and diſpoſitions? and whence comes it 


to paſs that we are ſo many ways prompted 


to ſtrengthen theſe bands, and draw them as 
cloſe as poſſible ? If this preſent ſtate, where 


our days are only as an hand-breadth, and our 


. bife vaniſbes as a vapour, be the whole of our 


exiſtence, it muſt ſeem extremely hard to 


account for the principles and proviſions we 
are ſpeaking of. Can men be required by 


the impulſes of nature, and the. precepts of 
virtue, to form ſuch cloſe and cordial confe- 


deracies; to build up the faireſt and firmeſt 
. friendſhips, whoſe foundations are in the duſt ? 
When death divides the neareſt relations, and 
the deareſt friends, what is it that renders 
ſuch a ſeparation tolerable, and adminiſters 
real ſupport and conſolation? Is it not the ex- 


pectation of meeting again in another and a 


better world? But if this life was our all, and 
death our utter deſtruction; how. dreadful, 
how inſupportable would it bot ! How would it 


rack men's hearts to ſee before their eyes a 


total diſſolution both of friend and friendſhip; 


and to find themſelves juſt parting, neyer to 


; meet more! Had therefore our Maker de- 


figned 


„ 


ſigned us for this life only, he would, in all | 


probability, have given us cooler affections, 


and weaker attachments; and thereby have 
prevented the terrible anxieties above men- 
tioned. And indeed ſuch ſtrong ligaments 
can never be fit for creatures of ſo ſhort a 
| duration. —Again, we find in our minds a 


powerful principle of gratitude towards bene- 


factors; more eſpecially our Supreme, the 
Author and Giver of all good. Him we are 
bound, by all the ties of nature, and reaſon, 


and religion, to reverence and /ove with all 


eur hearts, and with all our ſouls. We are 
every way excited, by a due contemplation of 
his infinite perfections, to frame the moſt 
amiable ideas of him, and to work up our 
minds to the higheſt pitch of eſteem and 


veneration; 3 0 conſider the greatneſs of his 
power, the excellence of his majeſty, the 


depth of his wiſdom, and the glory of his 
goodneſs ; how many and various his bene- 


fits, how diffuſive and conſtant his bounty; 
till our thoughts are filled, and our hearts en- 
flamed, with the luſtre, and beauty, and 

grandeur of the object; and all our faculties 
conſpire to engage and fix us in the admira- 
tion of it. And to what end theſe mighty 
obligations, and powerful attractions? Why 


_ muſt we exert our faculties, and raiſe our 
| WY A a 2 affections, 


+ 


YL vv, w : * * 


N 
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affections, to the higheſt pitch, in meditating 


adoring his houndleſs perfections; if, after a 
very imperfect acquaintanee, all our hopes 
eure at an end, and t id hebyiibas is [oon to 
expire and be extinguiſhed:for ever? Could 
ſo great and important a preparation be re- 
"quired for any purpoſes of this ſhort ſtate? 


or would our bountiful Creator bring us in- | 


to being, fit us for a Participation of the ſo- 
vereign good, and, when we had juft- 


to taſte it, fnatth us away, and reduce us to 
our original nothing? Had he intended us 


for this life only, he would rather have 
concealed from us, as much as poſſible, this 
{glorious object, khan ſet it before us, and 
draw; us to it, to ſo very little purpoſe. We 
may ſafely therefore conclude, that ſuch na- 
tural propenſions and tendencies plainly, point 
out another ſtate, and: can never end in fru- 
Aration and diſappointment, © Were it other- 
wiſe, an "acquamitince "with God would be fo 
far from yielding us peace and comfort, that 
it would afflict us beyond meaſure, and drive 
us into utter deſpair, - | 


Sixtbly, and laſtly, Another proof, 4501 ö that 
a very obvious one, ariſes from the ſug- 


geſtions of conſcience; which is continually 


e a future ſtate, and OE it power- 
2 N rully 


en the See and admiring and 


clearly and conſtantly in behalf thereof, and 


is ſo plain and peremptory in its declarations; 


that its teſtimony ought not to be rejected; 
and indeed cannot, without great violence 


done to the frame ard conſtitution of our 


on minds. The ſoul of man is not only; 


apt to ſmart under a ſenſe of guilt, but is alſo 
liable to ſecret: miſgivings, and painful appre= 


henſions of what is to follow. When a man 
has notoriouſſy violated the laws of heaven, 
or the dictates of right reaſon, his conſcience 
not only rebukes him for it, but is frequently; 
| ſpreading before his eyes the terrors of futu- 
rity, and the ſad apprehenſions of a miſerable. 


doom. On the other hand, when a man has 


maintained his innocence, and held. faſt his 
integrity; When he has carefully diſcharged: 


bis duty, and lied up to the dignity of nad 


+-4.4.:2 Ia 


for it, 1555 8 1 ae with 8 1. a 


future recompenſe, and pleaſing expectations 


of a Kappy hereafter; Wen chere 1 no 


pal and the other man's e are 1 


gether Sünden and chimerical, what ae - 


count is to be given of either? How came 
they to ſpread ſo wide, and be ſo deeply 


rooted. in human nature ?—This argument 


Ay ſeems | 


| e „ Future State. 2 357 
b . on 1 minds of men. It 5 ſo 
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by conſcience merely the operation of our 
intellectual faculty, ox an inſtinctive principle 
ſuperadded thereto. For upon either ſup- 


Poſition, we are manifeſtly ſo framed, as na- 
turally and unavoidably to fall into ſuch a 


perſuaſion, and fix in it. Nay, when ſin and 


_ wickedneſs have made it men's intereſts to 


ſhake it off, and to wiſh and ftrive againſt it 
as much as poſſible, they can ſeldom or 
never accompliſh it. The expectation of. a 


future ſtate ſticks faſt in their minds; haunt- 


ing and terrifying them, in ſpite of all their 


arts and endeavours to the contrary. What- 


ever means may be uſed, conſcience is never 


to be quite ſilenced; and very often it ſpeaks 


ſo loudly and awfully, as to ſtartle the ſinner, 
and make him tremble in the midſt of his 
vicious purſuits, and criminal enjayments. 
What then can be the meaning of theſe na- 
tural anticipations? If there be nothing to 


come hereafter, how ſtrangely i is man amuſed, 


and how unaccountably miſled! All ap- 
pearances without him, and every principle 
within him, conſpire to deceive him. If the 
grave was his utmoſt limit, why ſhould he 
find himſelf under a neceſſity af looking be- 
yond it? To what end were ſuch clear pro- 
2 — and ſuch ſtrong expectations 

| mona 


ns rar; Stats. : Ex 359 ; 


 Kndled * By what Arrange fate is he com- 
pelled to walk in a vain ſew, and diſquiet bim- 


Jelf ix vain? But the truth is, ſuch a ſuppo- 


' ſition is deſtitute of all manner of foundation; 
as being directly repugnant both to the na- 


ture of God and man; as will further appear 


hereafter. Whatever conſcience preſages, 
whatever uncorrupted reaſon ſuggeſts, may 
ſecurely be relied on, and conſidered as the 
voice of Him who can never diſappoint his 
creatures, or falſify thoſe expectations which 
he has given them. And indeed tis impiety 
to ſuppoſe that infinite wiſdom cannot govern 
the world without the help of bend: and 
fiction. : 
This argument drawn 80 Wa con · 
ſcience will appear yet ſtronger, if we con- 
ſider the extent and univerſality of it. It is 
not a notion or an impulſe that prevails here 
* there, at ſome certain times, and in ſome 
particular parts of the world; the voice of it 
Has been heard in all ages and in all nations; 
and its convictions ſpread over the face 
of the whole earth. Scarce an exception 
to be found even among the moſt unciyilized | 
and barbarous people. There is, indeed, and 
has been all along, a great difference in men's 
ideas of a future ſtate, accerding to the lights 
received among them, and the degrees of 
- „„ 44 „ 


e 
a 0487 
1 11 ) 


an ae bigs to ape foch, ** uni erſ; | 


ne itſelf, 
in ſome ä or e 1 . pre- 
vailed. Which plainly thews it to be, in | 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, natural; \ # a 


ariſing from the frame and conftitution 


our minds, and the genuine principles. of bur 
manity. Was it not founded on nature, 


1 


and perfeclly agreeable to unprejudiced rea- 
ſon, how ſhould it ever be ſo deeply rooted 
in the minds of men? even of the beſt, and 
wiſeſt“ men, in a more peculiar manner; 
and thoſe too deſtitute of ſupernatural li 

and the benefit of revelation, This 9 75 
ration may be juſtly accounted 3 ſtropg pre- 
ſumption in behalf of the doctrine before us. 
For certainly it would be very ſtrange, if 
men 's minds were ſo framed and turned, that 
even the wiſeſt and worthieſt of them ſhould 
naturally run into ſuch ſentiments concern- 


ing this matter, as had no foundation 3 in tryth 
or nature. What ſhould give mankind; ſuc 


551 13 170 ln I tf 
1 ts is hs a Sat ny 3 1 of cher wiſer 
ancients rejecting the doctrine of a future ſtate. But 
what doctrine, and how underſtood ? 4 The popular and 
poetical doctrine, dreſſed up by the fabulous poets ac- 
cording to their own imaginations. / In this ſenſe, and, I 
believe, this only, was the ga oppoſed rf che wiſe | 
en of antiquity. 2387 3 hg N 5 
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SERMON XX. 


Natural and Moral Proofs of a Future Stare 


EccLes. XII. Part of the viith Verſe. 


And the ſpirit fl return unto God ws gone i 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe TONY t 


propoſed to conſider briefly the proofs and 


evidences of a future Rate, ariſing from na- 
tural reaſon; and began with thoſe arguments 


which are plainly deducible from the frame 
and conſtitution of our 'own minds. This 


head being then diſpatched, what now re- 


mains to be inquired into, is the preſent con- 


dition and circumſtances of mankind, con- 


ſidered relatively and in connexion with the 
known attributes and perfections of the Deity. 
I thall 2 each, as far as 


our 
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our r ſubject i 18 concerned; and , having laid 


flows from them. 
As to the preſent condition and circum- 
ſtances of mankind, the fact! 1s; /plainly as fol- 
lows. We find from daily experience, and 
neral obſervation, that there is no regular 


diftribution of good and evil in this life. In 


many reſpects, all things come alike to all, and 
there is one event to the righteous and 10 the 
wicked. Though virtue naturally tends to 
happineſs, and vice is naturally productive of 
miſery; yet in this world neither of theſe ef- 
fects conſtantly happens; many things con- 
curring to hinder both the one and the other. 
We ſee that good men are expoſed to various 


15 hardſhips and, misfortunes ; which, on num 
berleſs oecaſions, they are forced to undergo. | 


11 


So far they oftentimes are from being happy. 
as might be hoped, and expected, that they 
are deeply diſtreſſed, and | greatly. miſerable; ſo 


1 14141 


far from reaping. the pe fruits F $: = | 


compaſfed about with a a : ſad variety of cen 
Fin Nay, it has .too often happened, 

that their very virtue has been tlie occaſion 
of their ſufferings, and the accidental cauſe_ 
of all their calamities. On the other hand, 
HEE e wicked 


* 


: kari been to account f6r the provide! 


: midſt of their iniquities; not only eſcaping 
the forementioned hardſhips, but abounding 
in all the pleaſures and enjoyments of life. 
Nay, their very wickedneſs is ſometimes the 
oecaſion of their proſperity; ; and a great part 
of their lives is perhaps a continued ſcene of 


miliar and common among men.— 


adviſed men have raſhly 1 taken occaſion from 


i. 
3 


dence, or the divine' perfections; but on very 


fectly clear and unſpotted. He neceſlarily 
7 approves virtue, and diſapproves vice, becauſe 


abſolutely e 
ably hereto, he is perpetually directed by the 
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ſucceſsful vice and triumphant villany. All 
ages and countries abound in inſtances f 
both theſe kinds, and the obſervation is fa- 
—So'pro- 
miſcuouſly and irregularly are good and e! 
diſpenſed here below! And indeed this has 
been at all times ſo remarkable, that many ill. 
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penſations of this life, moſt certain it is, 5 | ar 5 


God's moral character is, and mult be, per- 
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the one is elſentially amiable, and the other 
otious in its own nature. Conform- 


ſacred rule truth and moral fitneſs in all 


is + proceedings, ax and 1 in all his ls deskuge with 


his 
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| his creatures. A Being of infinite wiſdom 


muſt, at all times, infallibly ac according to 
the reaſon of things, and the right of every 
caſe; becauſe there is always a Motive, a 


| nowerſyl motive for ſo doing, ariſing from 


the intrinſic worth and excellence of ſuch ac- 


tions; and becauſe, on the other hand, there 


can be no poſſible motive to induce God, on 


any occaſion, to deviate from this divine rule. 


— 


rail man, indeed, is very much governed 


by affections and paſſions, and thoſe, alas! 


often irregular; but his Maker, being entirely 


void of all affection, can only be influenced 
by reaſon and rectitude; from which there is 


nothing to withdraw. him, and to which he is 


therefore immovably attached. The conſe- 
quence of which is, the perfect righteouſneſs 


of his government, and the inviolable equity 


of all his diſpenſations. Two other par- 
ticulars relating to our ſubject I ſhall only juſt 


mention, as being univerſally acknowledged 


and underſtood. The one is, that God. is 
privy to our whole conduct, and intimately 


_ acquainted with all our thoughts, words, and 
actions; and the other, that the lot and con- 


dition of every creature are altogether depend- 
ant on him; good and evil being lodged in 
his hands, and his power of diſpenſing them 
abſolute and uncontrollable— Theſe truths 

| 4 being 


4 Future State... 2 
being 1 I chall now endeavour to ſhne 
how we are to argue from them, in order to a 
clear and ſatisfactory proof of the great point 
before us. And here we ſhall find, that, ſup- 
poſing our ſouls to periſh with our bodies, 
the whole ſcene of things here below is utterly 
unaccountable, and indeed directly repugnant 
to the moral perfection of the Deity, 
If then virtue be in itſelf really better and 
more deſerving than vice, it undeniably fol- 
lows, that good men have a better title to fa- 
vour than wicked men; their conduct being 
| intrinſically more amiable and meritorious. 
And that virtue is really thus preferable, is, 
to all intelligent beings, as evident as the dif- 
ference between light and darkneſs; and if 
to all intelligent beings, much more to the 
Supreme, whoſe eye is perfectly pure, and his 
judgment unprejudiced and infallible. Vir- 
tue therefore is ſecure of his approbation; and, 
by conſequence, virtuous men of his favour. 
For goodneſs in the action is deſert in the 
agent; and deſert in the agent is a title 
that can never poſſibly be rejected by an 
all-righteous Governor. There can be no 
better or ſtronger reaſon given, why God 
ſhould favour one man, and diſcounte- 
nance another, than that the one is virtuous, 
and the other vicious. Nay, if our ideas 
e 5 5 


cording to their won 
85 righteous. from the wicked in a moſt ſignal 
manner; conformably to moral truth, and the 


; 8 84 1 it is det ay one that can ; 

finally have any weight with ſo perfect a 
Judge... Moſt certain therefore it is, that God 

will treat men accordingly; judging them ac- 


8, and diſtinguiſhing the E 


eternal reaſon of things, This, I ſay, will 


moſt aſſuredly be done at ſome time or Aer. 


But it is not done in this life, as we have al- 
ready obſerved and acknowledged; and there- 
fore there will certainly be another. Since at 


preſent the wicked frequently proſper, and 
the Tighteous fall into diſtreſs, contrary. to 


8 the deſerts of the one, and the demerits of the 


öther; it plainly follows, that there muſt and 


A de a future ſtate, to adjuſt this irregu- 


, and rectify the diſorders occaſioned by 


| it. Wichout queſtion, God has wiſe reaſons 


: for diſpenſing good and evil promiſcuoully in 


this world; and ſome of them we know: but 
without a future ſtate he could have none atall. 


| Nay, ſuch a proceeding would, in that caſe, 

© *2:be- directly repugnant to all the reaſon in the 
world. Was chere to be no lifehereafter, every 
muan would undoubtedly be happy or unhappy 
here, in proportion to his virtues or vices. 
75 All the events and dif den 


Nations of Prov idence 


5 . would: turn, =O: this n and the bleſſings 
| of 


95 a Future State. 6: 
of 8 be diſtributed by this rule. But 
ſince we find 1 it in fact very much otherwiſe, 
the doctrine before us ſeems as clear and cer- 
tain, as that God loveth e and hatethʒ 
iniquity. 
ee perhaps it may be 1 chat 
the beſt men, notwithſtanding their virtues, 
have tranſgreſſed more or leſs, and are there- 
fore ſinners in the ſight of God that upon 
this account they have no right to complain 
of their prefent hardſhips and ſufferings, ſup- 
poſing theſe fufferings not to exceed the pro- 
portion of their demerits. To this I anſwer, 
that however this allegation may ſerve to ſtop 
the mouths, and ſilence the murmurs, of un- 
happy men, it no way affects the argument 
before us; which is drawn from the moral 
perfection of the Deity, and that rule of 
righteouſneſs by which he muſt neceflarily 
be ſuppoſed to proceed in all his diſpenſations. 
The beſt men, we are told, have failed and 
fallen ſhort of their duty, and- are therefore 
juſtly puniſhable at any time. Be it ſo. But 
have not wicked men failed and offended 
much. more, and therefore deſerved much 
greater puniſhment? Suppoſing then no fu- 
ture ſtate, how comes it to paſs that they are not 
Puniſhed, conſtantly puniſhed, in this world, 
in proportion to their demerits? If the e 
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be juſt and fit, do we not olabaty fos that the 
latter is much more ſo? To execute ſentente 
ſpeedily on good men, becauſe they have 
fometimes erred and done amiſs, and at the 
ſame time quite overlook the crimes of no- 
torious ſinners, is impoſſible to be teconeiled 
wick any idea of moral-truth. Whatever rea- 
fon be aſſigned for the immediate puniſhment 
of thofe delinquents who are leaſt guilty, 
muſt needs hold much ſtronger in reſpect of 
thoſe who are moſt guilty ; and therefore, 
excluding a life to come, no wicked man 
would ever have proſpered in this: and the 
reaſon is, becauſe a righteous and perfect Go- 
vernor can never act arbitrarily, or capri- 
ciouſiy; ; but will always follow the rule of 
equity, and the right of the caſe. It muſt in- 
deed be confeſſed, that in very many caſes we 
cannot preſume to judge of the grounds and 
reaſons of the divine conduct: but in the 
preſent caſe they are ſo plain, and clear, and 
cogent, chat if there be any truth in our fa- 
culties, and virtue and vice be real things, 
there is no room for doubt, or the leaſt ſuſ- 
pieion of error. God will aſſuredly manifeſt 
his righteouſneſs in the moſt public manner, 
and redreſs the confuſions of this preſent life. 
Should it be further urged, that the ſuffer- 


85 of the LH are — :nſated by that 
ſerenity 


it an 
| 3 of W210 mad Alk dghdion, which 
their virtue affords them; and that therefore 
there is no occaſion for a future ſtate to make 
them amends; the anſwer is as follows: It 
is indeed readily granted, that virtue is al- 
Ways ainiable, always beneficial in its own 
nature; and would be greatly ſo in favourable 
conditions and circumſtances. But, in the 
.caſe we are ſpeaking of, its principal com- 
forts vaniſh, and the enjoyment of it dwindles 
to almoſt nothing. Suppoſing a man both 
virtuous and proſperous, he could not be 
accounted happy, had he no proſpect be- 
_ .yond the grave: neither outward advantages 
nor | inward improvements could avail him 
much, if he ſtood ſo near the brink of de- 
x ſtruction, and expected ſo ſoon a total diſſo• 
lution both of ſoul and body. But this is 
not the caſe before us: we are ſpeaking of a 
man very unhappy i in this world, and 
deeply diſtreſſed; ſurrounded with griefs and 


- calamities, and perhaps his whole life a con- . 


tinued ſcene of ſorrow and tribulation. 
Here then the queſtion is, Whether, without 
a future ſtate, his virtue be able to make 
-bim ample amends for all his ſufferings, to 
heal the wounds of misfortune, and ſupport 
him ſinking under a load of adverſity? Alas! 
Nee is 6 fo fac: from being the truth of his caſe, 
ee B ba . that. 
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that he is almoſt entirely diſqualified to re. 


Ceive any en) oyment, or any comfort, from 
his virtue. Extremity of pain and grief will 
admit of no comfort but what beams from 
above: and if the windows of heaven were 
quite ſhut, what could a good man, in ſuch a 
condition, do more, than fit down diſconſo- 
late, and abandoned to ſorrow and deſpair? 
But is not virtue, in itſelf, fair, and lovely, 
and full of charms? True; but he is not at 
leiſure, not in a condition, to attend to them: 
and, if he was, the more lovely he found it, 
the more it would grieve him to think, that 
he had no hopes of living to enjoy it, 
excepting the poor remainder of a ſhort and 
precarious life. Can then a righteous God 
leave virtuous men thus deſtitute, or bring 
them into the world for ſuch a purpoſe as 
this? Impoſſible. Such a proceeding ap- 
pears quite inconſiſtent even with auen 
goodneſs, much more with divine. 
But further: It may deſerve to be con- 
ſidered, that part of our ſpecies are cut off 
before they are capable of either contracting 
guilt, or even knowing the difference be- 
tween vice and virtue. Among theſe doubt- 
leſs there are ſome whoſe portion of evil ex- 
ceeds their good; whoſe little lives are-almoſt - 
. filled up with pain, 2 ſuffering, and; lamen- 
| tation. 
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tation. Now if theſe. hardſhips are to be mute | 
up abundantly j in another life, there is no dif- 
ficulty at all in the caſe. But, ſuppoſing. no 
future tate, it ſeems not onky difficult, but 
utterly impoſſible, to be accounted for; fince, 
on this ſuppoſition, their very exiſtence. is a 
calamity, an injury, a curſe: It is not con- 
ceivable that the all-wiſe and all- perfect Crea- 
tor ſhould produce any beings in vain; much 
leſs that he ſhould produce them for ſuch an 
end as is worſe than none at all. I will not 
preſume to ſay, that the communication of 
good is the ſole end of the creation; but one 
end, one chief. end, we plainly perceive it 
muſt have been: and therefore we may be 
aſſured that no creatures can be ſent into the 
world with a quite contrary view; neither 
can any be treated, without any demerit of 
their own, ſo hardly and rigorouſly, as to 
give juſt cauſe for doubting of ſuch a con- 
cluſion. If then the foregoing caſe be really 
fact, as cannot I think be denied or diſ- 
puted, it affords, of itſelf, an unanſwerable 
proof of a future ſtate. And if, among the 
adult part of mankind, there are, or have been, 
any ſo innocent and 04d and yet ſo unhappy 
and wretched, that their ſufferings have exceed- 
ce d the proportion of their demerits; the ſame 

: conſequence: will follow; and every ſuch in- 
B b 1. ſtance 
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flanks will PR an | irreſiſtible argument for 
the truth of that doctrine which we have 
been conſidering... For moſt certain it is, 
that God can never ordain any man to ſuffer 
more than he has deſerved, without making 
him full reparation either here or hereafter. 
Thus then we may ſafely and juſtly argue | 
From the preſent condition and circumſtances 
of mankind; which, without a future Nate, 
are plainly repugnant to the divine attributes; 
though, with a future tate, as plainly and 
perfectly agreeable thereto. For, admitting 
ſuch a ſtate, the unequal and irregular diſtri- 
butions of this life are eaſily ſolved, and rea- 
dily accounted for: nay, they bernie: not 
only intelligible, but manifeſtly. « convenient, 
ſuitable, and fit; as directly conducing to pre- 
pare mankind "0 ſuch a tate, by a fuller ex- 
erciſe and improvement of every virtue. 
For a life to come, it may be, and is, highly | 
fitting, that we be trained and tutored here 
in a ſtate of diſcipline and probation. Hu- 
man virtue may require, in order to its per- 
fection, and our happineſs, t that it be thus 
tried, prepared, and purified: and different 
minds may require different trials, and va- 
rious diſpenſations : on which account we | 
have no reaſon to wonder when we find 
good men in great diſtreſs; this being per- 
ha ps no more than what 1 is neceſſary to form 
| 7 
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an la character, to produce more Muftris 
ous virtue and triumphant merit.— To / ftrangers = 
and pilgrims, ſeeking a better country, and tra- 
velling to their appointed home, no difficuls 
ties or diſtreſſes on the road can ſeem either 
unnatural or intolerable; eſpecially when they 
have the pleaſure and the encouragement to 
know, that their own final advantage will be 
thereby promoted. Since then our con- 
dition and cireumſtances, here below, are no 
other than what might be expected, ſuppoſing 
a future ſtate; this may be looked on as a fur- 
cher preſumption of the reality of ſuch a ſtate: 
and thus our preſent life will be conſidered, 
what it really is, a nurſery for the next; 
where we are to be properly educated, and 
_ carefully diſciplined, for a more durable and 
bliſsful ſtate. But, on the other hand, if we 
exclude futurity, and give up all our hopes 
and pretenſions beyond the grave; this pre- 
ſent life becomes, in the eyes of thinking 
men, all darkneſs, diſcomfort, and perplexity; 
a ſad ſcene of deſperate diſorder and 1 100 
tricable confuſion. 'This, 1 have ſhewn, can N 
never be the caſe of mankind, while they ire. 
under the government of infinite wiſdom © 
and goodneſs Upon the whole, whether 
we conſider the nature and condition of man, 


| w_ the nature an: perfections of his Maker, : 
7 | TOM - 8 we 
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we find plain indications and ſolid proofs of 
the i important doctrine now before us. 

What remains to be conſidered is, whether 


or no the future ſtate here treated of will be of 
perpetual duration. It does not indeed ne- 


ceſſarily follow, that, becauſe the ſoul ſurvives 


the body, therefore it muſt exiſt for ever: 
for doubtleſs it muſt always be in the Crea- 
tors power to put a period to its exiſtence; 
and therefore its immortality entirely depends 
on his good will and pleaſure. And if this 
will has been revealed, as God be thanked it 
has, it muſt needs be peculiarly fitting to have 
recourſe to that revelation; as will be obſerved 
afterwards. However, at preſent let us go on 
with the evidence of natural reaſon ; which, 
even as to this point, deſerves our antenttion. 
Since then God is pleaſed to prolong the 
ſoul's exiſtence after death, and provide for 
it another ſtate, as appears from a great va- 
riety of proofs ; it follows from thence, with 
high degrees of probability, that he will al- 
ways continue its being, and ſuffer it to enjoy 
that immortality which ſeems to be the pri- 
vilege of its nature. The force of that argu- 
ment which we have juſt examined, concern- 
ing the ſufferings of the innocent, and the ad- 
verſities of the righteous, does not indeed ex- 
tend thus far; becauſe another life of a limited 

ET duration 
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2 duration may undoubtedly be ſufficient to 
: compenſate both: nevertheleſs we have, even | 
from reaſon, good grounds to hope that 
our next life will be unlimited and endleſs. . 
| ſhall content myſelf at preſent with mention- 
ing theſe two things. Firſt, That, as far as 
our ideas reach, no good reaſon can be aſ- 
| ſigned why God ſhould interpoſe to prevent 
the immortality of the ſoul; nothing of this 
| ſort having ever been urged, or produced, 
with the leaſt appearance or colour of pro- 
bability.— And, ſecondly, good reaſons may be 
_ aſſigned for the contrary ſuppoſition. The 
ends of the creation, as far as we know them, 
are confeſſedly the, glory of God, and the 
good and happineſs of his creatures. Now 
the longer good men are ſuffered to exiſt in 


an happy ſtate, the more they muſt needs be 


| blefſed, and God be glorified; and, by the 
Perpetuation. of ſuch a ſtate, we plainly per- 
ceive that the ſame great ends will be pro- 
moted for ever. But further: Theſe reaſons 
againſt annihilation will not only eternally 
hold good, but be continually gathering new 
force and ſtrength, The longer virtuous 
men live in ſucha ſtate, the fitter they muſt 
be: for life; ; and therefore, we may preſume, 
the leſs will be the danger of extinction. 
Their faculties muſt grow, their capacities 
| enlarge, 


: . Sener Great ad- 
vances muſt be ever made. in n knowledge, s 


See the Fountain of al per- 
fſecion © To imagine, after this progreſa, 
| o exalta ious of their nature; that God 
put an endo thee Deings, is ta 
-actings as far as we can judge, quite contrary 
eaſon of things, and the chief ends of 
the creation... For it ſeems very evident to 
our underſtandings, that much more happi- 
re producible by a grant of immortality, 
than by any ſuoceſſion of ſpirits temporary 
and rewe foraſmu 5 
proportion: to We ligt h of their exiſtence.— 
NU by parity: of reaſon,” it might. as well 
be concluded, | that God will ſome time or 
other annihilate the angels, and deftroy 
the whole hoſt of heaven, as that he 
ſhould: take away the exiſtence of ju/? men 
— made penfect. There will be, both for men 
and angels, an employment adequate to the 
eternity we are ſpeaking of. They may 
ee for Her into che divine Wann 
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5 - ſtriving to apres i * nearer 
nearer through all ages; and yet ever remain 
at an infinite diſtanee from it. In ſhort, < 
nothing leſs than immortality, not _ ing 
than an endleſs duration, can ſuit 
oendent object, for the ſtudy, adoration, and 
enjoyment of which they were, both a th 5 
originally created. —Theſe conſider rations. to- 
_ gether with the arguments e 
from the frame and conſtitution af; our minds, 
appear fully ſufficient: for the conviction of 
unprejudiced men. Let after all, though the 
. dodrines of a future ſtate, and the immortality 
of the ſoul, are ſupported by a great variety of 
clear and convincing proofs, ariſing from the 
mere light of natural rau, yet it is well and 
happy for us that thoſe proofs are enforced 
and confirmed by revelation; that we have 
aſſurances from heaven of our perpetual exiſt= 
_ ence; and that life and immortality are fully 
| brought to hight in the goſpel. This a a 
powerful ſanction to the dictates of our con- 
ſciences, and the deciſions of « our underſtand- 


ings. As the evidences of reaſon ſtrengthen 


pur! faith, to the evidences: we” faith * x 
the 
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| the Goctrines of reaſon ; thereby leaving us 
doubly without excuſe, if we reject the truth, 
or ſuffer our minds to be drawn into a diſbe- 
lief of this moſt important article. 

Tube time will only permit me to point out 
very briefly what uſe we ought to make of 
the foregoing doctrine.— Are we then de- 
ſigned for immortality, and fitted with ſuita- 
ble faculties for an endleſs duration? How 
grateful a.ſenſe ought we to have of the Cre- 
ator's goodneſs and bounty! What tributes of 
, praiſe and thankſgiving are due for. ſuch 
mighty bleſſings, ſuch ineſtimable privileges 
what returns of pious adoration, and religious 
reverence, in will, word, and deed! But 
more eſpecially ought we to take care, as the 
beſt and moſt acceptable expreſſion of our 
gratitude, that we make a wiſe and proper 
uſe of theſe bleſſings; ; that we walk worthy 
of the high expectations, and the glorious 

proſpect, which he has ſet before us; that 
we demean ourſelves in ſuch a manner as be- 
comes thoſe who are made little lower than the 
angels, and alike deſtined for immortality ; 

that, by a diligent application to wiſdom and 
virtue, we improve our minds as much as 

poſſible, and prepare them for eternity to the 


5 mg advantage —.—.On our conduct here 
Can 


. a Raad State, , N 1 ; 
depends all our ſucceſs: hereafter. ' If by evil 


practices, and vicious habits, we lay the foun- 
dations of a miſerable futurity, our joy will be 
turned into grief and terror, and the greateſt 
of all bleſſings into the deepeſt calamity and 
the direſt curſe. In the next life, vice and 
virtue will each produce its own natural ef- 
fects, however external cauſes may co-operate 
with them. Every vice, every evil habit, 

that we carry with us into another works, 
will, like an evil ſpirit, haunt us for ever, and 
perſecute us to all eternity. No fiends, no 
furies, will be able to torment men hereafter 
like fin and guilt; the rage and remorſe of 
which no words can repreſent, no thoughts 
conceive.—-On the other hand, every grace, 
every virtue, every good habit, will enlarge 
our capacities for happineſs, and be a further 
preparation for it. They will not only pre- 
ſerve the ſoul in perpetual health and eaſe; 
but prove inexhauſtible ſources of joy and 
gladneſs. They will likewiſe make it meet to 
partake of thoſe unſpeakable felicities which 
God has prepared for the righteous. And 
ho bleſſed muſt that immortality be, where 
every thing within, and every thing without, 
adminiſter delight, and conſpire to augment 
and eſtabliſh. their pA, —Laftly, ſince 
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this; or to be immoderately 
folicitous ab zo! it any of its yain and tranſitory 
en ele, Te ſet our hearts on the mean and 
+. perithing objects of this world, is, in effect, 
ee, che p iyHleges | of our nature, and the 
Joys and 1 of a bleſſed immortality. 
- Qs ays, or years—nay, 
time 4 TS compariſon of an 
erbe, duration! This life can bear no 
to che next; and yet we ſuffer 


C roſs. our e and run 


2 ler Ach become: eee for 


another World. But ſince we: have all the 


evidence and aſfurance: that can, in reaſon, be 
CEA or even. deſired; what words are 
reſs the folly, or rather frenzy, of 
ofe, who fight ſuch a good, and neglect ſo 
EN z ſalvation]- 5 5 conclude: If the greateſt 

and wok durable happineſs. that we are ca- 
pable A wiſhing, be allowed to merit our at- 
| nen and concern; - ; then * we 1 cauſe 
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ife ; continually - exhorting us to. moderat 
our purſuit of thin s temporal, that We 
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